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HE question of moving heavy loads bears on some aspects of the economic 

structure of ancient Greek society, and on the way in which it was able to 

answer mechanical problems. So far this topic has been virtually 
untouched. 

Lefebvre des Noéttes’ discussion of ancient harness dismissed heavy transport 
as a minor issue. It was a rare activity, with little bearing on general conditions 
and available methods, and an inefficient one.? His argument, henceforth the 
orthodox view, has recently been restated in the History of Technology.® It 
maintains that the kind of harness in use in Europe until the tenth century 
A.D. only allowed the animal to exert a part of his total strength, so that the 
maximum load which could be pulled by one yoke of animals was about 
1100 lb.; and that there was no practicable means known of increasing power 
by multiple yoking in file.4 The argument is based on a wide range of archae- 
ological and literary evidence. Taking together the predominance of horse- 
chariots in decoration, and literary evidence for low loads as a general rule, the 
orthodox view asserts that ancient transport was permanently hampered by 
people’s inability to remedy a drastic impediment. This lay in the tendency 
of the throat-and-girth harness to ride up against the horse’s windpipe, choking 
it as soon as it tried to exert its full strength. The harness failed to fulfil its 
function, which, as Lefebvre des Noéttes says, is to ‘permit the complete 


1 This paper is an offshoot of a larger study, of the social and economic implications for 
Greek cities of building public works. 

I am much indebted to Mr M. I. Finley for constant help and advice. I should also like to 
thank Dr J. Needham for helpful discussion, and for allowing me to quote from the forthcoming 
fourth volume of Science and Civilisation in China; and I am most grateful to Prof. M. M. Postan, 
Miss R. L. Cohen, Miss J. M. Reynolds, and Mr R. M. Cook, for kindly reading drafts and 
offering criticism. 

2 R. J. E. C. Lefebvre des Noéttes, Le cheval de selle a travers les dges: contribution a Vhistotre de 
Pesclavage (Paris, 1931). 

3 Il The Mediterranean civilisations and the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1956), ed. C. Singer, [ey fe 
Holmyard, and T. I. Williams. See especially R. G. Goodchild, section 14, ‘Roads and land- 
travel’, and E. M. Jope, section 15, ‘Vehicles and harness.’ 

4 These statements are referred impartially to both horses and oxen; as for the maximum 
load, there is no reason to believe that either animal did or could achieve much more than this 
effort. But comparison with modern figures is invidious. 
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utilisation of the force of all the animals, so that they may work as a team’.! The 
result of this inefficiency was to reduce the power achieved to about one third of 
that of modern draught animals.” 

As for multiple yoking, the evidence is scanty, and concerned with extraordi- 
nary instances; and on the strength of this Lefebvre des Noéttes declares that 
“rf the Greeks had known of a method of multiple yoking, other people would 
have been obliged to adopt it too’.® 

These reasons are given for the lack of development: the ancient world was 
uninventive and not interested in improvement, and the use of slave-power 
rendered technological experiment unnecessary. Lefebvre des Noéttes says that 
slavery, ‘a fatal consequence of the lack of motive power, was the bane of 
ancient society’.4 In effect, heavy transport was impeded by bad harness and 
bad roads; and this in turn impeded the development of better roads and better 
harness. If there were to be any progress, then one factor must improve first. 
R. J. Forbes maintains that ‘at each stage of technological development the 
availability of prime movers, such as a type of machinery which supplies 
motive power for other tools or machinery, is the keystone’. But there was no 
such development because ‘manpower was always readily available in anti- 
quity’, and the reason why ‘harnessed animals did not largely take over the part 
played by human labour’ is the ‘insufficient knowledge of animal anatomy, 
which caused the ancients to use ox-harness for donkeys, mules and horses too 
with disastrous effect’ .° 

Occasional doubts have been cast. Fougéres questioned Lefebvre des 
Noéttes’ summary dismissal of one piece of evidence for the use of what may be 
called practical multiple yoking.6 And Sion criticized his selection of the literary 
evidence for normal maximum loads; he also suggested that transport 
conditions were in some ways no more backward than in the Middle Ages.’ As 
for the draught-animal concerned, J. G. D. Clark remarks that the ox was 
more important than appears from Lefebvre des Noéttes’ discussion.® But none 
of these doubts have prevailed. 


Ain 


The chief objections to the orthodox view are several. First, it ignores almost 
entirely, as I shall point out more fully below, the inscribed building-accounts 
which yield the most important evidence we have of heavy transport. And 


1 op. cit. Introduction. 

2 The normal maximum load of 1100 lb. is derived from two sources. One is a comment of 
Xen[ophon’s] Cyr(opaedia), V1, i 54, written in the fourth century B.C., and the other is a clause 
in the Theodosian Code, VII, v 8, published in the fifth century A.D. The length of time between 
these two pieces of evidence lends colour to the idea that transport remained at the same pitch of 
inefficiency throughout antiquity. 

300. Cit. p» 74k 

STOP Clin pluie 

5 Studies in ancient technology, II (Leiden, 1955), 78 et seg. But if Aristotle was able to write 
detailed accounts of insects’ anatomy in his treatise De partibus animalium, it looks as if some 
people had an interest in the subject. There must in any case have been frequent opportunities 
to study the carcasses of both horses and oxen. 

8 In his review of the first edition, in Journal des savants, CTX (1924), 321, he refers to a fourth- 
century inscription from Athens which records the use of large teams for moving heavy blocks of 
building-stone. Lefebvre des Noéttes dismisses it as being too impractical for serious con- 
sideration. The inscription is published in Jnscriptiones Graecae, II (2nd ed.), no. 1673. Further 
references to this and to other inscriptions in this series will be made thus, IG ii? 1673. 

7 Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, VI (1935), 628. 

8 Prehistoric Europe; the economic base (1952), p. 304. 
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secondly it does not start at the right end of the problem; one should ask, not 
what limitations were imposed by prevailing transport conditions, but what 
demands were made upon the means available, i.e. what was in fact transported. 
My argument runs upon these lines. First, heavy transport was under- 
taken much more frequently than the orthodox view maintains. Secondly, 
it achieved its purpose—that is to say, ancient transport though inefficient by 
modern standards was effective by any standard. Thirdly, draught-animals and 
not men provided the motive power. The orthodox view is right in maintaining 
that ancient harness was unsuited to the horse—but this is not relevant to a 
study of heavy transport because, as I shall demonstrate, the ox was the 
working animal, not the horse. It is also right to say that no change in method 
took place throughout antiquity, but to hold this up as a radical fault in the 
ancient system shows a basic misconception of the nature of technological 
development, and of the ancients’ use of the methods to hand. 

What transport did people require? ! 

No city was self-sufficient. All supplies, of food and materials for ship- 
building, house-building, and industry—such as wood, stone, wool, metal, and 
potter’s clay—had to be brought in either from the surrounding countryside, or 
fromm overseas. Land transport was always necessary in the first case, and often 
so in the second, since many cities lay some miles inland from their ports. For 
example, Argos and Corinth are about 5 miles from the coast, and Athens is 7 
miles from the Piraeus. We know too that Athens depended on corn imported 
from Euboea and cities on the Black Sea. Some of this was brought not to the 
Piraeus but to harbours on the north-east coast of Attica, and came to Athens 
along the Decelea road, a distance of at least 30 miles.? Land communications 
were obviously good enough, in some places at least, for freight to go con- 
siderable distances, in considerable bulk. We hear of another, more occasional 
kind of transport, when Diodorus mentions a consignment of 5000 suits of 
armour which was taken from Acragas to Syracuse.? This transport would all 
of it have been carried on by ox-cart, pack-animal, and porter (for short 
distances). 

Heavy transport did not go on every day, but it must have been required 
occasionally for normal business, such as bringing heavy timbers into the ship- 
yards. And it was essential to one widespread activity in Greece, public 
works. This involved moving considerable quantities of building-stone for 
distances of anything up to 25 miles, and it was an activity undertaken by both 
large and small cities from the sixth century B.C. onwards. 

The building programme of one small city alone shows that the occasions 
when heavy transport was necessary were not so rare as to be unique in the 
experience of a whole generation. At the beginning of the fourth century B.C., 
Epidaurus found itself involved in a long-term building scheme. The healing- 
cult of Asklepios had become increasingly popular towards the end of 
the fifth century throughout Greece, so that the Epidaurians thought it worth- 
while to enlarge and enrich the sanctuary which was in their territory. We 
know from the building accounts that foreign workmen (e.g. Argive, Corin- 
thian, Parian, Athenian) contracted to work there, and that various materials 
such as wood and stone were imported. In this place alone people had to deal 


1 Transport in general has received little attention. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and economic history 
of the Hellenistic world (Oxford, 1941), discusses it briefly, but mainly in relation to Ptolemaic 
Egypt, not Greece proper. 

2 Thuc[ydides], VII, xxviii 1, cf. VIII, iv. 

3 Diod{[dorus Siculus], XVI, ix 5. 
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with building problems including transport for at least a century, during 
which time they built five temples, a theatre, and various houses for the 
reception of pilgrims. 

Not only was building material moved in large quantities: loads which could 
not be divided into units small enough for one yoke to move were moved 
somehow. The orthodox view, with the modern idea of a standard of efficiency in 
mind, dismisses the Greek method of increasing power as unrealistic and 
uneconomical. Yet the fact that a different harnessing-system was not developed 
shows that there was no pressing need for improvement. R. J. Forbes says that 
‘the keystone of technological development is the availability of prime movers’ 
(i.e. the inventions themselves). But the keystone is, surely, the need of a new 
technological device, for technological development is a practical answer to 
some particular demand, not a mystical accident. 

The orthodox view seems to gain support from a considerable weight of 
archaeological evidence. But first it is an ill-balanced, prejudiced selection, and 
secondly, it simply is not in the nature of this kind of evidence—e.g. fine- 
painted pottery, stone-reliefs from temple- and treasury-friezes and grave- 
stones, and terra-cotta and bronze models (intended for toys or votive offerings) 
—to give us information of industrial or heavy transport. The horse was the 
most decorative, and, as we shall see, the most socially acceptable animal to 
portray. It is from a few vases only that we know that the same harness was used 
on mules and donkeys. What most of the pictorial evidence tells us is that 
horses were harnessed with throat-and-girth harness, two or four abreast, to 
light, two-wheeled chariots; that they were not shod (a recognized impediment, 
on which both Thucydides and Xenophon remark) ;! and that this kind of 
harness remained unchanged until after the end of the Roman Empire. 
Pictorial evidence for ox-transport is almost non-existent. I know of only the 
Tourah relief, carved in an Egyptian quarry, which shows three yoke of oxen 
harnessed more or less in file in order to move a block of stone.? 

Lefebvre des Noéttes argues from this evidence the predominant and 
inefficient use of the horse, the non-existence of a sensible way of harnessing in 
file, and the relative unimportance of the ox. Of the available literary evidence, 
he quotes, in the first place, Nenophon’s description of the Persian Cyrus’ 
experiment. He harnessed eight yoke of oxen to a siege-tower, and the load per 
yoke was reckoned at 15 talents. Xenophon quotes the normal load for one 
yoke at 25 talents, which is about 1100 lb., to explain his comment on the ease 
with which the animals moved the tower.® This is supposed to suggest both that 
multiple harnessing wasted power, and that the generally-accepted load was 
about one fifth of that carried by modern draught-animals. The second piece of 
evidence is a passage in the Theodosian Code which is supposed to corroborate 
Xenophon’s observation. The Code, published in 438 A.D, includes edicts 
against abuse of the Roman Imperial services, of which one was transport. 
Maximum loads were prescribed for each type of cart, and for a heavy one-yoke 
cart it was 1500 Roman pounds, or about i100 lb.4 

Another piece of evidence is Diodorus’ description of Alexander’s funeral 


! Thue, VII, xxvii 5, and Xen. The cavalry commander, i 18, and iv 4. 

2 "This evidence is very fully illustrated by Lefebvre des Noéttes, op. cit. See fig. 46 for the 
Tourah relief; oxen are shown in fig. 28, but drawing a light cart only. 

3 Xen. Cyr. VI, 152 et seq. 

R. J. Forbes, History of technology, 11, 514-515, interprets this passage to mean that eight 
animals were yoked to the vehicle; but Lefebvre des Noéttes took pains to show that it was a one- 
yoke cart, with eight animals following, rather on the post-horse principle, op. cit. p. 158. 
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car, which is quoted in full to prove that, because the load involved was 
ridiculously small in relation to the number of animals harnessed, the harness 
must have been inefficient. But it is ludicrous even to imagine that one could 
derive any useful information from the description of a purely spectacular array 
of beasts, in four ranks 16 abreast, pulling one coffin. Finally, Vitruvius, in his 
book on Greek and Roman architecture, refers to an invention in the sixth 
century B.C. for moving heavy blocks, of a wooden frame on wheels to which 
two yoke of oxen were harnessed (abreast, not in file).2 

: The pictorial evidence is mostly concerned with social and military subjects.? 
The literary evidence is only interested in industrial transport in special 
instances, or where the evidence consists of domestic or civic records, such as 
the Theodosian Code or the Mycenaean Tablets. . 

But there is other evidence not used by Lefebvre des Noéttes. In Plutarch’s 
life of Lycurgus, the legendary reformer of the Spartan state is said to have 
devalued the iron currency to such an extent that one yoke of oxen was required 
to move ten minae-worth. If one reckons by the so-called Pheidonian standard 
(i.e. the archaic ratio of iron to silver), ten minae of iron work out at about 
3300 Ib.4 Cato, in his agricultural treatise, describes how an oil-mill, probably 
weighing about 3500 lb., was taken 25 miles by three yoke of oxen.5 And 
Pliny, writing in the first century A.D., refers to a Gallic plough drawn by two 
or three yoke in file.6 We also have abundant evidence for the use of the ox 
with the plough. Yoke of oxen were modelled in bronze and terra-cotta, rather 
less frequently than horses and chariots, but often enough to show that it was 
oxen which performed the heavy work of ploughing. This is borne out by the 
fact that, in collections of votive ornaments, the ox usually outnumbers the 
horse, and that plough-oxen even appear on gravestones of different date, 
suggesting that oxen were used continuously throughout antiquity for farm- 
work.? 

The most important evidence of all consists of building accounts which come 
from all over the Greek world during a period of about three hundred years. 
Heavy transport is a recurring item. But this evidence is ignored by the 
orthodox view, which is yet further invalidated by the fact that, while there is no 
direct evidence for the use of manpower in transporting building material, we 
have it stated explicitly in these accounts that oxen were employed for this 
purpose.8 The accounts are permanent records, inscribed on large stone slabs 
(only partly preserved), of expenses incurred in the construction of temples, 


1 XVIII, xxvi-xxvii. 

2 De architectura, X, ii 11-12. The question is, whether Vitruvius, writing about the time of 
Augustus, knew about this invention because it had been so unusual at the time and was 
remembered as an unique venture, or because it became so useful that the names of the in- 
ventors, Chersiphron and Metagenes, were preserved in gratitude. 

3 Some industries are depicted on pottery, notably that of the potter himself, and of metal- 
workers, on several Attic and Corinthian vases of the sixth and early fifth century. 

4 Plut[arch], Lycurgus, ix 1. It is difficult to know to what standard he refers, and what the 
archaic ratio of iron to silver was. In any case, both Pheidon and Lycurgus are impossible to 
date securely. But this figure, based on C. Seltman, Greek coins (1953), p- 37, must be right 
within 500 lb. or so, and that is accurate enough to make the point here. 

5 De agricultura, xxiii, 3. 

6 Pliny, Natural history, XVIII, 173: ‘Protelis binis ternisque sic arant—they plough thus with 
double and triple lines of oxen’. Protelum can also mean ‘succession’, which exactly suits the 
idea of ploughing with two or three yoke harnessed one behind the other. 

7 There are, for example, two grave-stelai in Smyrna museum showing oxen ploughing. One 
is Hellenistic and the other is late Roman. I am grateful to Mr R. M. Cook for pointing them 


out. 
8 There is no evidence at all to suppose that in Greece or Rome there was anything compa- 
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fortifications and other civic amenities, Materials, the work done, and the 
labour employed, are listed not in columns as we know accounts but in a 
narrative form.! In some cases they give the names of the workmen employed. 
But the content of the inscriptions varies from place to place, and from year 
to year. Items are recorded in working order, and sometimes in minute 
detail, so that a comprehensive picture can be obtained of the problems which 
arose, 

The earliest known accounts are Athenian and date from c. 450 B.C.; they 
give a very condensed summary of expenses for quarrying and transport.? Then 
the remaining fragments of the accounts for the Parthenon and the Propylea, 
between 448 and 432 B.C., record the treasurers’ summaries of receipt of 
income, and of what materials and work this was spent on.? The Erechtheum 
accounts are quite different. Individual labourers are listed by name: they are 
skilled craftsmen, and the work, of finishing off wooden and marble ornament, 
is described in detail.4 At the beginning of the fourth century there are a few 
brief statements of money and labour contributed towards the rebuilding of 
Athens’ Long Walls, set into the walls themselves.® Then at Epidaurus we have 
the full record of the building of one temple, and incomplete but more detailed 
records of works carried on later in the century.6 At Delphi work done year by 
year on the rebuilding of the Apollo temple is recorded with the minimum 
detail.” There survive from the third quarter of the fourth century at Athens 
very detailed records of specifications and accounts for work in the sanctuary at 
Eleusis and in the Piraeus.’ There is a series of records from Delos, from about 315 
to 250 B.C., covering all kinds of expenses, with no distinction between large 
and small items.® Other fourth-century accounts, like those from Epidaurus, 
have been found at Tegea, Nemea, Troezen, and Hermione in the Pelopon- 
nese.! Apart from lists of private individuals’ contributions to public works, the 
only other building accounts come from Didyma near Miletus in Asia Minor, 
in the early second century B.C.11 

Inconsistent in form and spasmodic they may be, but they provide the most 
direct evidence we can have of working conditions. I have already pointed out 
that indivisible loads too heavy for one yoke to move were moved. Blocks 
weighing 2, 3, or 4 tons are common-place on many building-sites, and some 
column-drums at Eleusis, by no means exceptionally large, weigh from 6} to 
8 tons.!? We know from the inscription dismissed by Lefebvre des Noéttes that 


rable to a rickshaw-coolie system. Herodotus’ statements about the labour employed in Egypt, 
e.g. the force of 100,000 men who worked in shifts to move blocks for Cheops’ pyramid, must be 
regarded as totally irrelevant to conditions in Greece. The only positive references to the use of 
manpower for transport are made of the deploying of siege-engines in the field, and of pulling 
coaches and drays in processions. 

For a full discussion of the characteristics of ancient accounting, see G. de Sainte-Croix, 
in Studies in the history of accounting (1956), ed. A. C. Littleton and B. S. Yamey. 
IG 12 336. 
IG i? 339-352 and 363-65. 
IG i? 373-4. 
IG i? 1656-1664. 

8 IG iv? 102-120. 

? Fouilles de Delphes, 111, v, 19 et seq. 

8 IG ii? 1665-1685. 

9 IG xi? 142 et seq. The series is continued in Inscriptions de Délos, nos. 499-509. 

10 IG v? 6 and IV! 481, 823, 742. 

4 Didyma I- die Inschriften (Berlin 51958), ed. A. Rehm, nos, 20-47. 

12 J. Stanier, “The cost of the Parthenon’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, LX XIII (1953), 68-76 
reckons that the average weight of these drums, intended for the porch of the Telesterion a 
Eleusis, was about 71 tons. Measurements given by F. Noack, Eleusis, die baugeschichtliche 


ofr wp 
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these blocks were moved a distance of 22 miles from the Pentelic quarries to 
Eleusis by teams of oxen, ranging in size from 19 to 37 yoke. (Lefebvre des 
Noéttes assumed that the column-drums only weighed 1 ton each.) Moreover, a 
survey of the kind of stone used in temples and other buildings shows that 
transport was by no means prohibitive to one’s choice of material. For example, 
it seems likely that imported stone, possibly from Corinth, was used in the 
temple of Zeus at Nemea, about 20 miles inland from the Corinthian quarries. 
The inscriptions tell us that Corinthian stone was used in the sanctuary of 
Asklepios at Epidaurus; and, to reach the sanctuary, people had to take the 
stone first to the Corinthian port of Cenchreae, then ship it from there to 
Epidaurus, and carry it 7 miles inland from there to the sanctuary. It is clear 
from the accounts that the small towns of Hermione and Troezen, in the south 
of the Argolid, also imported stone. In fact local stone was only used in places 
where it was known to be suitable, i.e. at Corinth. It is quite likely that poros- 
limestone, similar to the Corinthian stone, could have been quarried near 
Epidaurus. But the difficulty of transporting stone from the known source at 
Corinth was not so great as to oblige the Epidaurian building-commission to 
look for local material.! 

It is precisely this evidence which the orthodox view neglects; and unless 
one considers heavy transport in its context, together with the evidence, it can 
only appear exceptional and irrelevant. 


Ill 


The ox was the first animal to be yoked, and it retained this significance 
throughout antiquity. Hanéar’s account of the horse in early societies shows 
that oxen, sheep, and pigs had a greater economic importance. ‘The ox was 
domesticated long before the horse, and even in areas where the horse had his 
natural habitat cattle predominated.? It may be argued that oxen, as well as 
sheep and pigs, were kept in far greater numbers simply because they were 
more edible than horses. But the greater distinction between the ox and the 
horse is one of slow strength as opposed to speed. When it came to the point of 
harnessing animal-power for agricultural work, as in Sumeria, the ox was not 
only the most obvious draught-animal to hand, but also adequately if not 
eminently suited to working with a yoke and plough—and so it continued to be. 

In those parts of the world to which the horse was not native—the Near 
Eastern and Mediterranean countries—it only appeared after the art of riding 
had been usefully developed, and consciously imported. No horse-remains have 
been found in Crete before c. 1700-1600 B.C., and none in the Early Helladic 
settlements (pre-1900 B.C.) of mainland Greece. The horse, whose essential 
quality is speed, has always possessed glamour, an aristocratic mystique. Its 
prestige value has never, certainly in antiquity, been outweighed by its 


Entwicklung des Heiligtums, 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), 126, show that the difference between 
the smallest and the largest drum was about 14 tons. (Pentelic marble weighs about 2.70 tons 
per cubic metre.) 

1 Diod. IV, Ixxx 5-6 says that a temple built by the Sicilian town of Engyon was expensive 
because there was no good local stone, and material had to be brought from a quarry about 
12 miles away. So that the cost of transport was a matter of concern here. But Selinus used two 
quarries, for the same kind of stone and during the same period, one of which was twice as far 
away as the other. 

2 E.g. of animal-bones found in an early Bronze-age settlement in the European steppe, 30 
per cent were cattle-bones, and only .5 per cent were horse-bones. See F. Hanéar, Das Pferd 


in prahistorischer und friiher historischer Zeit (Vienna, 1956), p. 54. 
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utility. When war chariots were introduced in the Near East, people were 
probably as much impressed by their psychological effect as by any practical 
advantage they afforded. The late use of horses is also indicated by the 
written evidence. There is no mention of them in Sumerian texts c. 3000 B.C. ;! 
the earliest occurs in Assyrian texts c. 1700 B.C. The Mycenaean tablets also 
speak for a late date—it is said of ideograms that ‘some commodities which are 
themselves innovations in LM II’ (i.e. well after 1600 B.C.) ‘such as horses, 
chariots... require new symbols’.2 That the horse did not replace the ox in 
farm-work is suggested by the fact that oxen outnumber horses in agricultural 
contexts. The tablets only mention horses in connexion with war-chariots, but 
oxen are specified as ‘working oxen’. 

The distinction, of the horse as a luxury, and the ox as an economic necessity, 
comes out clearly in the Homeric poems and in mythology. Horses are part of 
the Homeric hero’s essential equipment—it was socially necessary to ride out 
to battle, even if one did dismount for the actual business of fighting.3 Then 
there are Achilles’ horses, which have the power of speech, and which weep 
for the death of Patroclus in a highly sensitive and aristocratic way. But 
although the horse appears frequently as a fabulous beast in myth and designs 
for sculptures—as the winged horse Pegasus; as the Centaurs, half man and 
half horse; as the Libyan horses, renowned for their remarkable speed and size; 
as the embodiment of Athena in her horse-taming capacity 4—it is the ox 
which is closely associated with the economic and religious life of ancient 
society. The great sea-god Poseidon is most often represented by a bull. Gold 
statuettes of calves or bulls were worshipped by the Philistines, and offered in 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus by Croesus of Lydia; and in the Homeric 
poems the standard of wealth is oxen, not horses.> Their value is attested by the 
eighth-century poet Hesiod, who rates oxen above wives in his discussion of the 
essential features of a farming household.6 And Archilochus, writing in the 
early seventh century, speaks of the ‘curving-horned working ox’ as part of the 
establishment.” 

A more striking example of the ox as a popular standard of wealth occurs in 
the name given to the third of the reformer Solon’s four class-divisions at 
Athens in the early sixth century. This class was called the zeugite-class : 
zeugos 1s generally taken to mean ‘a yoke of oxen’, so that a zeugite was 
someone who owned about as much land as required one yoke of oxen to 
plough it, and who thus owned one yoke.8 

That horses were not common either before or during the classical period is 
suggested by another political distinction, that of eligibility for service as a 


' ‘The onager, an equine animal, was harnessed at this time (or even earlier), significantly 
with ox-harness. 

2M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 1956), Pp. 42. 

3 It may reflect the author’s uncertainty as to the proper use of horse-chariots on the battle- 
field, i.e. he may have been living in a comparatively horseless age and recalling a distant 
‘heroic’ past. See M. I. Finley, The world of Odysseus (1956), p. 48. 

4 The horse was associated with Athena in a Corinthian cult, discussed by O. Broneer, 
‘Hero-cults in the Corinthian agora’, Hesperia, XI (1942). 

5 It is probable that the talent, the highest denomination in the Greek monetary standard, 
was equated to one ox. And the Latin pecunia is derived from pecus meaning ‘cattle’. 

6 Works and days, 11.405, 435, and 689. 

? Fragment 39, ed. Bergk. 

8 A. Andrewes, The Greek tyrants (1956), p. 87, suggests that all Solon’s class-distinctions were 
taken over from a military classification, and that ‘zeugite’ means ‘yokefellow’ in the infantry- 
line, 1.e. a hoplite. But it seems more likely to have been an agricultural classification, since 
farming was a more regular occupation than war. 
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hoplite or heavy-armed infantryman. The basic distinction between democracy 
and oligarchy cut across society below the horse-owning level; the Spartan 
oligarchy depended on citizen-hoplites, and the lower-class zeugite was 
admitted to the rank of hoplite in the Athenian democracy. Only the aristo- 
crats owned horses, and this is why horse-riding and chariot-driving (together 
with other social habits of the aristocracy) appear so frequently on Attic 
black- and red-figure vases. The second social class at Athens was the hippeis 
or Knights, cf. the hippobotai or horse-grazers of Euboea, and the frequency of 
‘horsy’ proper names in Thessaly, the domain of horse-riding aristocrats.! The 
prestige attached to horse-owning is perhaps best illustrated by Alcibiades’ 
speech in defence of his extravagant conduct. He recalls how he entered seven 
chariots in the race at Olympia, and won first, second, and fourth places. This 
weighed with his audience, the popular assembly of Athens, because the city 
also derived glory from its citizens’ Olympic victories.? 

The orthodox view is right in assuming that the horse was choked by its 
unsuitable harness, But the horse chariot was not intended to be anefficient and 
sensible means of transport. The aim was to have a fine show of horses rearing 
and struggling, and drawing a ridiculously light load as fast as possible.3 In any 
case the horse would have been too precious, too lightly built, and too nervous 
for heavy work. I have found only one example of a working-horse, in a list of 
contributions for building in the third century B.C. at Callatis, on the Black 
Sea.4 

So that it is the ox whose capabilities must be considered with regard to 
harness and the power available. Wé have already seen that Xenophon and the 
Theodosian Code establish a maximum load of 1100 Ib.; but Plutarch suggests 
a normal load about three times as heavy, and Cato’s oil-mill produces a load of 
about 1100 lb. per yoke—but here some form of multiple yoking was used, and 
this, according to the orthodox view, should have reduced the maximum power 
of each yoke. So that what should have been a lower effort achieved the same as 
that claimed by the orthodox view for a maximum effort.5 

Which is right? And if one figure is right does this mean that the others are 
wrong? Evidence for the speed of working oxen provides about the same degree 
of variation. Pliny says that a fair day’s work for one yoke is to replough one 
and a half acres with a nine-inch furrow, which comes to about 11 miles.® 
Cato allows expenses for six day-wages, that is, presumably, two days’ wages to 
each of the three yoke-drivers; in which case, if the whole journey was 25 miles 
long, then 12 or 13 miles were covered each day.? But it took two and a half to 
three days to take the column-drums 22 miles from Mt. Pentelikon to Eleusis, 
though the delay may have been due to some other now unknown and uni- 
maginable complication. 


' Hippodameia, Hippodromos, Hipparchos, Hippokles, Hippolochos, Hipponikos, Hippon 
eve 

2 Aawares WAM. Sait. 

3 A comparable practice is the use of the bearing-rein on carriage horses. This made the horse 
hold his head up, preventing him from pulling properly with the head down, because it looked 
better. 

4 Revue archéologique, LX XXII (1925), 258. 

5 Lycurgus, ix 1. The figures for Cato’s oil-mill are taken from C.A.Yeo, ‘Land- and sea- 
transportation in imperial Italy’, Transactions of the American Philological Association, LXXVII 

1946). 
Dae of course the distance covered depends upon the quality of the soil. See Pliny, Natural 
History, XVIII, 178. 
(See 15. 
8 See below, and the table. 
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It is thus futile to try to make out a standard rate of efliciency for ancient 
transport. First, the evidence does not allow it, and secondly it 1s much more 
likely that people adapted the means available to the demands of the moment. 
It was to no one’s advantage to work according to some abstract standard of 
speed or load, nor were commentators interested in any but the particular 
instance they had in mind. Thus Xenophon’s comment refers to an experiment 
with army baggage-animals, so that the standard he quotes may be a military 
one; while the Theodosian Code seeks to impose a limit on loads for the 
protection of state-roads and transports. Neither refers to private or business 
methods. 

Nevertheless it seems likely that an approximate measure was understood by 
the word hamaxa or ‘waggon-load’, much as we talk of a ‘load’ of hay. The 
word hamaxiaios is used to describe stone blocks large enough to impede a 
Spartan attack on Athens in 403 B.C.;1 large wooden beams stored for use in 
temple-repair;? squared blocks for patching fortifications. And at Epidaurus 
‘waggon-loads’ of wood are supplied at various prices.4 So that heavy transport 
was a vital enough issue to have given rise to a little technical language of its 
own. 


IV 


The practical importance of the ox is relevant to the whole question of 
harness. The adequacy or otherwise of ancient harness depended on the 
animal harnessed. The yoke is peculiarly suited to the ox, as it is not to the 
horse, since the horse’s neck provides no ridge of backbone and muscle for the 
yoke to rest against when the animal pulls forward, so that the harness slips 
back and drags the throat-strap up in front, off the horse’s shoulders onto its 
windpipe. Successful harness for the horse was invented when its anatomy 
received special study—and this can only have happened when the ox was too 
rare or too slow for the needs of the moment.® The Chinese invented the breast- 
strap harness as early as the fourth century B.C. 

Its efficiency is attested by the Mo Tzu book in which a linch-pin is described 
as being capable of assuring the transport of loads of 1§ to 3 tons. This harness 
which we see in all Han representations was strong enough for one horse to 
draw the stoutly-built Han horse-bus with six or seven passengers, at a time 
when Roman carts were still drawn by a yoke. 

The Chinese also developed the prototype of the modern horse-collar, from 
necessity—this time to meet a threat to security. Dr Needham suggests that this 
development took place on the edge of the Gobi desert in northwest China, 
where in the fifth century A.D. people required speedy and dependable transport 
in the face of nomad attack. The breast-strap harness was not tough enough to 
bear the strain of pulling loaded carts at speed over soft, sandy surfaces. So the 
waggoners reverted to the old, unbeatable ox-yoke harness. A felt collar was 
substituted for the ox backbone hump, and the shafts of the vehicle were now 
attached directly to the yoke, which now rested not on the horse’s unresisting 


Xen. Hell[enica]. Il, iv 27. 

liGaenons 

IG 11? 463. 

IG vi? 108 and 109. 

5 "The ox was not rare in the Han period, but the horse was certainly more common than in 
the west. 
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neck, but against the collar. Frescoes showing this development have recently 
been studied in Wei and Thang cave-temples in this area.1 

Other people in antiquity, e.g. the Greeks, did not have to solve this particu- 
lar problem; they were not faced by any difficulty which could be overcome 
only by inventing different harness. As V. Gordon Childe said, ‘technological 
progress depends not only on an accumulation of useful knowledge, but also on 
a multiplication of wants’.2 

When did the Greeks find it necessary to employ devices for heavy transport? 
Occasionally, as I have suggested, for moving heavy ship’s timbers, for oil-mills, 
grindstones, and military equipment such as battering-rams and catapults (in 
the Hellenistic period); but more frequently for building materials. Another 
fairly regular demand on heavy transport would have been made to move ships 
along the Diolkos at the Isthmus of Corinth. Not much is known about this, 
except for a few yards of the paved roadway itself. This has grooves about a 
yard apart cut in it to accommodate cartwheels.3 Ships could thus be wheeled 
across on a cradle of some kind and so avoid the long voyage round the Pelo- 
ponnese when travelling east or west. Warships may have been pushed across 
by their crews; but on the other hand, both these and merchant ships which 
had small crews could have depended on teams of oxen harnessed in file. 

The devices used for heavy transport were ox-teams and waggons of some 
kind. I have already mentioned the inscription of payment to ox-teams for 
moving the Eleusis column-drums. An honorary decree c. 330 B.C., spoken in 
the Athenian assembly for a Boeotian, provides another striking instance of the 
use of ox-teams: Eudemus of Plataea was honoured for having provided 
‘1000 yoke’ to transport material for the theatre of Dionysus and the Panathe- 
naic stadium in Athens.* If the literary and epigraphic evidence is taken 
altogether, it gives us proof of the use of oxen from the sixth to the second 
century. Vitruvius supplies it for the sixth in his mention of the devices for 
moving heavy blocks invented by Chersiphron and Metagenes, when they were 
building the Artemision at Ephesus. Plutarch’s Life of Pericles and the in- 
scriptions provide the rest.6 Oxen are not specified in all the accounts, but they 
appear often enough and over a wide enough range of time for it to be feasible 
to argue their use generally. The specifications for repairing walls in the 
Piraeus in 337/6 B.C. include careful directions for transport—‘They are to 
unload the material for the work, bringing each stone to the place ordained by 
the contracting-officials, wherever there is a way of approach for a yoke of 
oxen’.’ In the second-century accounts at Didyma, there are payments for the 
use of draught animals specified as ‘ox-yokes’.8 Other animals are rarely 
specified, e.g. mules are mentioned once in the Didyma accounts. 

Now for the evidence concerning waggons. The fact that Vitruvius, a 
contemporary of Augustus, records in detail the invention made by Chersiphron 
in the sixth century B.C. suggests that his method, of suspending a block in a 


1 Scrence and civilisation in China, LV (Cambridge — in the press). 

2 ‘Magic, craftsmanship, and science’, Frazer lecture (Liverpool, 1950), p. 9. ; 

3 Thuc. II, xcili 1-2 implies that the Diolkos was not in existence in the fifth century, but 
Strabo, VIII, 11 1 takes it more or less for granted. For recent reports of the discovery of the 
Diolkos, see N. Verdelis, Mitteilungen der deutschen Akademie in Athen, LX XI (1956), and IMlustrated 
London News (19 Oct. 1957), and O. Broneer, Antiquity, XX XII (1958). 

2 KG: in ors rr 
See p15), 2. 2. 

Plut. Pericles, xii 6-7. 
IG 11? 244. 
Didyma, 40-41. 
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wooden frame, on pivois, and harnessing oxen thereto, went on being used 
widely in the intervening period. But Plutarch’s list of the various craftsmen 
involved in Pericles’ public-works programme includes ‘waggon-builders’ (as 
well as ‘yoke-breeders’ and ‘drivers’); and the Propylea accounts record 
payment for loading stone onto wheeled vehicles.1 Much of the other evidence 
—such as the record of payment ‘for the hire of teams’ for repairing the Long 
Walls in Athens in 395/4 B.C.—tells us nothing about the size of loads, the 
number of yokes, or the kind of vehicle used. But two fourth-century in- 
scriptions from the Argolid give between them evidence for the use of ox-drawn 
waggons. At Hermione, a ‘yoke-owner’ receives pay for transport from the 
harbour to the town, and at Troezen payments are made for ‘waggon-loading 
of stone’.2 If waggons were used, then oxen pulled them. 

The problem of vehicles is related to the question how far ‘standard’ or 
‘maximum’ loads were thought of. Such standard as was implied by the term 
‘waggonload’ would naturally fluctuate according to the demands of the 
moment. The really stable measures were those for grain, wine, and commo- 
dities measured in baskets, flagons, or the amount a man could carry on his 
back. But no standard, and no vehicle used for light transport, would be fit to 
take the abnormal loads dictated by any building-specification. They must 
have required special roads and waggons. There is little to show what provisions 
were made, apart from those recorded in the Eleusinian inscription. 

Scholars have often assumed that column-drums were rolled along behind 
animals whose harness was fastened to pivots in the central cuttings on the 
horizontal surfaces of the drum. In most cases the lifting-bosses projecting on 
the round surface would have been rather an impediment, besides which the 
drum would have chipped, and on a downhill slope would probably have 
broken the animals’ legs. Nor would one have moved squared blocks in this 
manner. Rollers provide a simple means of moving large blocks for very short 
distances. Obviously this method was used on the site and on quaysides— 
payment was made at Epidaurus for two kinds of ‘rolling’, on and off, where a 
quayside context seems likely.* But the Eleusis-drums were moved on waggons ; 
wood and rope were brought up from the Piraeus shipyards, four coils of rope 
were cut into lengths for traces, axle-blocks were purchased, and heavy beams, 
of the kind which bore the weight of a ship’s anchor at the bows, were also 
provided. So that something larger and stronger than an ordinary waggon 
came of it. Where such weights (7 or 8 tons) were involved, something had to be 
done about the road-surfaces; iron (i.e. tools) was supplied for ‘road-making’, 
which probably meant filling in holes and removing boulders. The Greeks 
could make good roads when occasion demanded, as is shown in the Panathe- 
naic Way in the Athenian agora, the paved track down from the Pentelic 
quarries, the Sacred Way at Delphi, the Diolkos, and in the cities of Selinus and 
Acragas in Sicily. The Didyma accounts record roadwork at the quarries; 
Plutarch mentions roadmakers among the other workers on Pericles’ scheme, 
and they also appear in the Propylea accounts; and Diodorus says that 
roadmenders went with Alexander’s funeral-car on its way from Babylon to 
Egypt. But despite this evidence for roadmaking, it should be pointed out that 


the Eleusis-drums were moved in August, when there was least likelihood of 
mud on the roads. 


' Pericles’ building programme was begun in 449 B.C. with the Parthenon, and went on 
after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war in 431/0, and his death in 427, until 407 B.C 
when the Erechtheum was completed. | ‘ 

2 IG IV! (742.8 and 823.55.) 

3 IG iv? (103.46 and 84.) 
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There still remains the question of 
harness. Some method of harnessing in 
file must have been used. But there is 
virtually no archaeological evidence for 
this, the literary sources deal only with 
exceptional cases, and the inscriptions 
only make it clear that it was done 
somehow. Lefebvre des Noéttes dis- 
missed Cyrus’ experiment with his siege- 
tower as proving nothing beyond the 
feebleness of ancient methods. Eight 
yoke, says Xenophon, were drawing 
less per yoke than each its normal load. 

But Lefebvre des Noéttes seems to miss 

the point, that Cyrus was surprised by Fig, 1 

the fact that they drew the tower more 

easily than one yoke its normal load. This does not necessarily imply therefore 
that motive power was reduced in proportion to the number of yoke used. The 
vehicle is described as an ‘eight-poled’ cart, which has been interpreted as 
meaning that one yoke was attached to each pole, so that there were 16 animals 
abreast. But I would interpret ‘pole’ not as a shaft, but as a ‘yoke-bar’.! It would 
be awkward to attach eight drawing-shafts to the front of any vehicle, however 
wide (See fig. 1). The tower was 18 feet high, and to accommodate its crew of 
20 men (on three floors) a frontage 
of about 20 feet would have been 
ample. But eight yoke abreast 
would need a frontage of about 
40 feet, allowing 5 feet for each 
yoke. Apart from this structural 
difficulty, harnessing 16 animals 
abreast for battle seems a most 
unstrategic proceeding. What easier than for the enemy to pick off an animal — 
or two in the middle of the line where they could not be quickly dragged 
out of the way, or to kill them all? Then, as in all wars before 1939, baggage- 
animals must have been very precious, so that if the animals advanced in 
file the risk was greatly reduced. 

Even if the system used in this instance was something like this (fig. 2), it 
does not mean necessarily that it was or became generally known and wide- 
spread. All it suggests is that, in cases of necessity or interested experiment, a 
method of yoking in file could emerge.? 


Fig. 2 


Wi 


Were people economical in their use of draught-animals? The evidence 
suggests that they were not. Alexander’s coffin was drawn by 64 mules. One 
would have done if there had been a shortage; but the funeral-car was especially 
magnificent, and 64 beasts were needed to make a show. Cyrus’ siege-tower 
could have been pulled by five yoke of oxen, but here as in the case of the 
funeral-car the context is a military one, so that there would have been no lack 


1 This adds but one more to the various meanings of rhumos. ; , 
2 Heavy transport may, as I have suggested, have played a small part in ordinary business. 
But it was essentially an unusual activity. 
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of baggage-animals. In the Eleusis inscription, the size of team for a single 
load ranges from 19 to 37 yoke (for which, see the Table). It is inferred, by 
taking the average as 28 yoke, that power was wasted—i.e. the team pulled a 
weight of about 7 tons which is half the weight that 28 x 1 yoke should have 
been able to pull, even according to the orthodox view. On the other hand, the 
difference in size of the teams is not commensurate with the variation in 
weight of the column-drums. And according to the orthodox standard 19 yoke 
at full strength could have pulled about ro tons. 


Date Days Size Total Pay per Total ‘Total price 
Drum of taken of of yoke to 
month team yoke-days per day each 
I = 3 +931? +93? 4dr.do0b. 12 dr. 14 ob. +390? dr. 
2 — 3 33 CSA ie fero) Gy frente. 404 dr. 13 ob. 
3 <=> 3 33 99 (Gr 319) 219) 0) G Tien Ea) 5) 404 dr. 13 ob. 
4 — 5 32 GO. > Sls eesiscase lances me sar: 392 dr. 
5 — 3 30 go (a5 Gas onl. be. Secan oe) 367 dr. 3 ob. 
6 = p 1)28 
ae go (so os pst hioa Geass cea 367 dr. 3 ob. 
q = 3 127 
a oe 87 (a 38 cpade)) — ay an Joe a0) 355 dr. 13 ob. 
8) 
9) roth a5 1)40 
11)45 LOTS (45 99 99 99) (sy 99 9 5) 438 dr. 54 ob. 
10) 
11) 12th 8 ? ? 2 2 ? 
12 15th ? ? ? ? ? ? 
13 17th ? ? iy ? ? 
14, 20th ? ? ? ? ? ? 
15 o3rd ak 24 60 (faeces Sonn eee cecas aq, 245 dr. 
16 26th 3 20 60 (4 dr.) (12 dr.) 240 dr. 
iF 29th 3 19 57 (Gaara (35 5)) 228 dr. 
Returned to quarry 
a 3 37 TIT (45.55) (s5 55) 444 dr. 
18 — 3 39 96 (4dr. 1} 0b.) (12 dr. 44 0b.) 408 dr. 
19 — 3 28 84 (4dr. 3$ 0b.) (13 dr. 3h 0b.) 385 dr. 
20 — 3 24 72 (4dr.23 0b.) (13 dr.1$ 0b.) 318 dr, 
21 = 3 28 84 Greeeraen MGs ka os, Set 371 dr. 
22 = 3 30 go (4dr. 1 ob.) (12 dr. 3 ob. 375 dr. 
23 a 3 31 93 ? i ? 


The figures in brackets do not appear in the inscription, but are deduced from the total payment. 
i), 11), and iii) represent the first, second and third days of the journey. 


The question is, could a smaller team have moved a drum, or was 19 the 
absolute minimum (owing to the complications of multiple harness)? It is quite 
possible that here again there was no shortage of draught-animals; that fewer 
could have been used if fewer had been available; that the whole system was 
much less rationally worked-out than Glotz allows in his study of the in- 
scription.” Glotz assumes that the large team of 37 yoke was needed to take a 
damaged drum back to the quarry, about 700 metres up. But, firstly, 37 yoke 
would not have been necessary for the whole journey, across the plain; and 


' This table is derived from G. Glotz, ‘Un transport de marbre pour le portique d’Eleusis’, 
Revue des études grecques, XXXVI (1923), 26-45. 
2 Ibid. 
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secondly, some of this number may have been going back to the quarry in any 
case. A possible explanation of the variation is, not that 19, 28, or 37 yoke were 
needed to move the drums in the first place, but that if 19, 28, or 37 yoke 
turned up (in answer to a general appeal made perhaps by the officials in 
charge of the work), they were all put on the payroll. All comers were given a 
share in the exercise. : 

But here, as in all building-operations, there was some regard for the 
economics of the affair. The drivers were paid at an established rate per yoke 
per day, according to a decree of Lycurgus, the financial genius of mid-fourth 
century Athens;! and the officials had to keep an exact account. Thus the 
administration had a very good reason for being interested in the organization 
of transport. This is clearly shown by the inscription recording instructions for 
wall-repairs in Athens—the officials organized the unloading of stone at places 
‘where there is room for a yoke of oxen to come up’ to the wall.2 The problems 
were thought out realistically by the organizers, and it therefore seems hardly 
likely that they were unaware of the powers of an ox-team, or of what a block 
of specified measurements might weigh. 

As to economical administration, it is difficult to see whether there was ever a 
fixed scale of charges for transport, because the evidence does not supply 
enough details. At first sight it looks as if the varying sums paid for transport at 
Eleusis (where the ‘standard’ rate varies within one month for the same job), at 
Epidaurus, and at Delphi—all during the third quarter of the fourth century— 
have none of them any relation to another. At Eleusis the average cost was 
about 295 dr. to take one drum 22 miles; at Epidaurus it cost about 3400 dr. to 
transport stone for the interior of the Asklepios temple all the way from the 
Corinthian quarries to the sanctuary, whereas it cost 1775 dr. to bring 71 
Pentelic marble blocks 7 miles up from the harbour; at Delphi it cost 420 dr. per 
block to go 7 miles from the harbour to the sanctuary, 1770 feet above sea-level. 
There is no relation between the prices for the transport of poros limestone (at 
Delphi and at Epidaurus, for the temple-cella) ; but the cost of transporting 
Pentelic marble works out at about 14 dr. per mile per ton at both Eleusis and 
Epidaurus; and this may be a result of Lycurgus’ decree regulating transport- 
charges.4 Or perhaps conditions were so similar that expenses (which perhaps 
included insuring the stone against fractures en route?) simply happened to be 
the same. Otherwise, prices must have been dictated by the needs of the 
moment, and by a number of general considerations. Thus no administration 
could afford to pay more than it had at its disposal; no contractor could expect 
to be paid more than the administration could afford, and the cost of mainte- 
nance for driver and beasts was an unavoidable expense, whether or not they 
had been employed; no one could do the job more quickly than anyone else, 
because all were subject to the limitations of the ox—its strength and its speed. 
Furthermore, the administration’s understanding of the transport situation is 
shown by the safeguards against fraud. Contractors and drivers were dis- 
couraged from holding up their beasts and so defrauding the administration by 
a system of fine for delay (the man who received 1775 dr. at Epidaurus was 
fined 1080 dr. for delaying). To this extent the speed of an ox mattered, to 


1 This decree has not survived, but reference is made to it at the beginning of the section 
dealing with payment to the teams in IG ii? 1673.65. 

2 1G 11? 244. 

3 The high cost at Delphi can perhaps be explained by the steepness of the road which even 
after modern engineering rises sharply once it has left the coastal plain. 

4 Though why should this operate at Epidaurus, unless the contractor were himself an 
Athenian, and insisted on getting an Athenian price? 
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both contractor and administration. Its slowness was an accepted limitation— 
and it went on being accepted well into the Middle Ages.! 

Transport-contractors never formed joint-stock companies. There is no 
evidence that draught-animals were maintained either publicly or privately for 
heavy transport alone, and there is no likelihood that this was so. For normal 
purposes there were porters, packmules and donkeys owned or rented on a 
small scale by slaves and freemen. The Eleusis inscription shows that two, 
three, or four men worked together to transport a bulk of material, which 
suggests that no one had more than the minimum resources. It was not these 
professional, small-time carriers who undertook transport contracts for public 
works, because they had neither the resources nor the social position necessary 
for organizing transport on a large scale. Obviously Eudemus of Plataea was a 
big man, socially speaking?; and it is possible that the social prestige gained by 
this kind of work was more important than the financial profit, if any. Even 
at Corinth, there would only have been occasional need of transport on a 
large scale, although the quarries supplied stone for other places. 

Transport contracts were by no means specialized: sometimes the contract 
stipulated transport alone, but often it involved quarrying and construction as 
well. There is a clear distinction between those who did large-scale transport 
and the odd-job men who moved ladders, fetched beams, and carried white- 
wash buckets, though the bulk of the material varied from item to item—at 
Epidaurus, a man received 5 dr. for one load, and 175 dr. for another load 
of the same kind of timber. In another record, one man brought 6 waggon- 
loads, another 25, and someone else 40. If there were no professional heavy- 
transport contractors, then this variation in the size of job may well be due, not 
to differences in resources or social status, but simply to one man’s having more 
time to spare from his usual occupation. And people who undertook transport 
contracts were unprofessional in the sense that they could not rely entirely on 
their own resources. For one thing, sea-transport was often involved, and for 
another, no one owned many draught animals. 

Who was able to provide them? 

Glotz has suggested that Attica was very poor in cattle, and that (for large- 
scale transport) Boeotia supplied the draught-animals. As for his first point, 
the importance of the ox to ancient society is obvious from its use for ploughing; 
and it seems unlikely that Attic agriculture ceased at any time to depend on the 
ox for this purpose. In fact the evidence suggests otherwise. Apart from the 
bronze and terra-cotta figurines mentioned earlier, we have written references. 
Records of the property of men convicted of sacrilege in 415 B.C. include a pair 
of working oxen 3; Xenophon speaks quite casually of ‘the yoke’ of oxen 
fetching stone for the city’s defence 4; so the people who provided draught- 
animals were the farmers; the ‘yoke-owner’ of Hermione must have been a 
farmer—there would be little or no demand for professional carriers in so small 
and uncommercial a place. Transport contractors depended on local oxen, 
brought along by the farmers when work was slack. This is suggested first by a 
late fourth century decree from Teos, which established the liability of private 


1 R. S. Lopez and J. W. Raymond, Medieval trade in the Mediterranean world: illustrative 
documents (1955), no. 177. Here, an ox is said to have taken 25 days to go from Azov to Astrak- 
han, whereas a horse took 12 days, but with a lighter load. 

® It may also have been considered good policy for the city of Plataea to enjoy this kind of 
personal link with Athens. 

3 W. Kendrick Pritchett, ‘The Attic stelai IT’, Hesperia, XXV (1956), 255, no. 6 1.68. 

4 Hell. 11, iv 27. 
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slaves and draught-animals for public service.! And, secondly, it is clear from 
the date of the accounts that the Eleusis drums were transported in a slack 
(from the farmer’s point of view), as well as a dry period, between the corn- 
harvest and the grape-gatherine. 

Glotz presumably bases the assumption, that Boeotia was the main source of 
draught-animals, on one inscription, the decree honouring Eudemus.? But, in 
the first place, Eudemus himself cannot have owned 2000 oxen (no estate 
could use or feed so many), and secondly, if he had possessed the animals he 
would be hardly likely to drive a herd of 2000 beasts 30 miles from Plataea to 
Athens for a job not lasting more than a month or so. And it seems strange that 
1000 Boeotian farmers should all have rallied to Eudemus’ support for a job in 
Athens. 

There are two possible explanations. Eudemus’ promise consisted not of a 
limited transport-company of 1000 yoke, but of money, either to pay 1000 yoke- 
owners gathered together for the job from Attica, Boeotia, or elsewhere: or to 
pay for 1000 yoke-days. The second and more likely explanation means that the 
job would only have required a few score oxen if they worked in rotation. The 
dated part of the Eleusis inscription suggests a similar arrangement. The teams 
started from the quarry at two- or three-day intervals, so that by the time the 
second team had reached Eleusis, taking three days on the journey, the first 
team could have returned to the quarry ready to collect the third drum: so that 
go or 100 yoke would have done. 

Eudemus’ motive was to gain profit not on a commercial basis but by doing 
Athens a favour. In return for 4000 dr. towards war-expenses, and 1000 yoke- 
days’ worth of transport, he received the highest honours the city could grant— 
a gold crown, official recognition of himself and his family among the city’s 
benefactors, the right to buy property in Attica, to fight in the army, and to 
share the responsibilities of Athenian citizens (i.e. pay taxes). 

Was his motive very different from that of transport-contractors in more 
normal circumstances? The frequency of heavy fines for delay indicates that 
often there was little left of the contract-price which could be counted as 
profit. I have suggested that the social standing of the organizers, i.e. the 
contractors, was fairly high. This would accord with the idea that heavy 
transport was organized on a more or less voluntary basis; and that the owners 
were willing to join in transporting building-stone for their own city’s temple or 
defences, or for the sanctuary of a cult in which they felt a particular interest.* 
Cities usually had to depend on foreign skilled labour to some extent, but the 
transport of material could be done by any citizen with time to spare, under the 
direction of a contractor or official with some experience of loading heavy 
blocks on to carts. Contributing money towards the cost of public works 
became a common practice in Greek cities from the fourth century onward. 
People felt themselves honoured by being inscribed as minor benefactors of 
their city; and sometimes contributions were made in kind—e.g. labour, 
materials, or draught-animals.4 So that contributing service as a haulier could 


1 Supplementum epigraphicum graecum, II, no. 579. See M. Rostovtzeff, of. cit. p. 182 andn. 45. 

2 Ancient Greece at work (1926), p. 259. He cites no evidence in support of this statement. 

3 A day-wage of 4-44 drachmai was much higher than the wages earned by skilled craftsmen ; 
but it was only temporary, and irregular at that. Whether or not the driver of the beasts owned 
them or hired them from someone else, any money he received for this kind of transport would 
be in addition to his usual income. 

4 Many inscribed records of this kind of contribution have survived. The Athenian material 
has been collected and published by A. Kuenzi, ’EimtSoouc (Diss., Berne, 1923), but it has not 


been available to me. 
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be considered a part of this social practice. But of course it was service for 
payment; though the pay would not have been regarded by the farmers as a 
major source of income, but as a bonus.! Except that the rate is much higher, I 
see no reason why the payments recorded in the Eleusis inscription should not 
be considered on exactly the same level as the payment for Assembly- 
attendance instituted in the fifth century by Pericles—as payment for services 
rendered to the state. 

Heavy transport did not go on continuously; yet when it was necessary, 
no one at the time can have regarded it as a minor issue. No detail can have 
been left unconsidered, because there were always so many people about with a 
lively and personal interest in it—the officials, hoping for a fairly economical 
organization, and the eventual completion of the building in question; tran- 
sport-organizers, anxious for their reputations; and yoke-drivers, concerned for 
the treatment of their beasts, interested in an unusual occupation, and enjoying 
the financial benefit. 

‘There were accidents—blocks did fall off carts on the way—yet the system 
worked, the means were adequate. Nobody would have understood the 
distinction between efficiency and inefficiency made by modern critics of 
ancient devices. Why did harness remain unaltered from the time the first 
ox-yoke was used in Sumeria c. 3500 B.C. until the introduction of breast-strap 
harness (invented in China c. 330 B.C.) into Europe about the sixth century 
A.D.? The answer is, not that ancient society was slothful, uninventive, and 
slave-ridden, but that the harness then in vogue was perfectly adequate and 
went on being so.” Reople knew certain ways of doing necessary jobs. They 
could, therefore, see no reason for other methods to come into existence. 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


USES Wily Tals Bh. 

2 ota 

2 As I have shown, the availability of manpower has no bearing on heavy transport, because 
power was supplied by oxen. So that the question whether or not manpower was slave or free 


has no relevance here; and I would suggest that social status has nothing to do with technological 
invention, or the lack of it. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE 
UNDER LOUIS XIVv1 


By R. B. GRASSBY 


N Restoration England, the distinction between wealth and honour was a 

subject for comedy and malicious conversation, but ridicule could not 

permanently impair the prestige of the successful merchant, nor gossip 
degrade the legal status of a peer in trade. Across the channel, however, the 
distinction was taken more seriously. The rank and file of the French noblesse, 
those families which neither attended the Court nor sat in the Parlements, chose 
to perpetuate a scale of values and a system of rewards reminiscent of the 
Heroic Age. To them the raison d’étre of the merchant was the acquisition of 
material wealth, his dominant motive personal gain. For his base and calcu- 
lating virtues a fortune was ample recompense. Social prestige, on the other 
hand, should be reserved for those who displayed valour or piety, and who 
devoted themselves without remuneration or distraction to serve the com- 
munity on the battlefield and in the chancel. 

This artificial distinction sprang from the prejudices and fears of noble 
families, who saw their social position threatened by the wealth of the Tvers 
Etat. It had no basis in fact. Demographic and economic forces had trans- 
formed beyond recognition that legendary feudal noblesse which survived in the 
law books, and the status and prestige of the noblesse had survived, not through 
military prowess or public service, but because of the wealth and privileges 
inherited from the past. So long as this wealth remained intact, the purchase of 
nobility by wealthy roturiers was gloomily accepted as unpleasant, but inevitable. 
But by the accession of Louis XIV, a redistribution of the increasing wealth of 
France had accelerated this natural process, and the consequent confusion in 
the social hierarchy had converted acceptance into hostility. As economic 
conditions enriched the merchant interest, and impoverished those geniil- 
hommes champétres deprived of the pensions of the Court and the sinecures of the 
Church, so the survival of the rural noblesse seemed to depend on a rigid 
distinction between wealth and honour. As the methods of translating money 
into social status were facilitated and augmented by an impoverished and 
calculating Crown, so determined efforts were made to draw a more distinct 
line between the nodlesse and the Tiers Etat. Birth was no longer a practical 
criterion of nobility, because few gentilhommes had ancient or impeccable 
pedigrees, and the traditional hallmarks of nobility — the possession of fiefs, 
exemption from the taille, and an extravagant mode de vie — were easily accessible 
to wealthy roturiers. So the provincial noblesse revived in the early seventeenth 
century the ancient, but dormant, custom of derogation, and declared the 
status of nobility incompatible with trade. An act of self-sacrifice, the voluntary 
rejection of business was expected to separate the sheep from the goats, and by 
renouncing the only means of restoring their economic position the rural 
families hoped to avert their annihilation as a class. This did not discourage 


1 Quotations from original sources have been modernized and translated, but technical 
terms in common use have not been anglicized. All printed works, unless otherwise indicated, 
are published at Paris. Of the many persons from whose criticism this paper has benefited, [ am 
particularly indebted to Mr K. V. Thomas and Prof. J. S. Bromley. 
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the ambitious merchant. By service to the Crown, by marriage, and by the 
purchase of noble fiefs or legal offices, he continued to acquire both the form 
and substance of hereditary nobility. Indeed the attitude of the noblesse merely 
encouraged this process, for the lower the status of trade the more imperative 
it was for the socially conscious merchant to enter the nodlesse. But it did 
separate the business from the social world. 

This schism constituted a severe impediment to the development of French 
trade. The driving force of vanity was divorced from and opposed to the 
creative energy of the acquisitive instinct. Where they could be combined, in 
the acquisition of the financial privileges of nobility, it was to the detriment 
of trade. Because nobility was now defined in terms of exclusion from trade, it 
was impossible for the merchant to revert to trade without endangering his 
expensively acquired dignity. The prejudice against trade immobilized 
therefore the capital and energies, not only of the ancienne noblesse but also of 
newly ennobled merchants who, to preserve their status, invested their com- 
mercial profits in office, land and government bonds, and lived as rentiers. Only 
those who could not afford nobility remained in trade, and they were the least 
well equipped to replace their more successful predecessors. The economic 
significance of this loss of capital and experience can be exaggerated.2 Some 
of this capital did return to trade through the medium of government invest- 
ment, and withdrawal from trade by the third generation of a business family 
was common even in commercially advanced countries like England. Nor can 
the slow rate of economic growth in France be explained simply by reference 
to the structure of French society. That is to ignore the influence of geography 
and opportunity, the movements of population and prices, and the other ° 
objective factors that limit the role of incentive in economic development. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that social attitudes did create an important obstacle 
to French commercial expansion, and it is both appropriate and useful to ask 
why these attitudes persisted, what attempts were made to change them, and 
why they were unsuccessful. 


' The evidence for this paragraph is drawn from a profuse and scattered literature. The 
classic exposé of the noblesse remains E. Lavisse, Histoire de France: Louis XIV (1908), VII, Part I, 
372-86, and the best study of derogation, La Bigne de Villeneuve, Une curieuse théorie: la 
dérogeance (‘Thése, Rennes, 1918), pp. 57-126. Important also are H. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘La Noblesse de 
France et le Commerce’, Revue d’ Histoire moderne, N.S. VIII (1933), 209-235, and M. Szeftel, 
‘La Reégle de vie exemplaire des nobles’, Revue de I’ Institut de Sociologie, XVI (1936), 608 et seq. 
Further information is given by C. A. Foster, Honoring Commerce and Industry in Eighteenth Century 
France (unpub, Ph. D. thesis, Harvard, 1950), pp. 84-111, and G. Zeller, ‘Une notion de 
caractére historico-sociale: la dérogeance’, Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, N.S. XXII (1957), 
40-74. See also R. Mousnier, ‘L’évolution des finances publiques...’, Revue historique, CCV 
(1951), 9, and a discussion by the same author with V-L Tapié, printed in the Revue d’ Histoire 
économique et sociale, XX XIII (1955), 338-9. 

2 No detailed analysis of this problem has, to my knowledge, yet been made. The authorities 
on the sale of office in France, M. Géhring (Die Aemterkauflichkeit im Ancien Régime, Hist. Stud. 
346 Berlin, 1938) and R. Mousnier (La Vénalité des Offices, Rouen, 1945) have not dealt with the 
economic effects of this major distraction to trade, and W. Sombart (Der Bourgeois, Leipzig, 
1920, p. 180) and H. Hauser (‘French economic development. ..’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 1V [1933], 262) 
have accepted without further investigation the analysis of Savary in the Parfait Négociant. 
Some brief remarks by G. Roupnel (La Ville et la Campagne, 2nd ed. 1955, PP. 229-233) suggest 
that at least in Burgundy capital investment was a more complex problem than Savary indicates. 

8 ‘The difficulties of relating social attitudes to economic development are well illustrated bya 
controversy over modern France in the Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, VI (1953-4), I-15, 
181-3, 245-297, and VII (1954), 111-1 19; the interaction of social and economic factors also 
tends to undermine the theoretical patterns imposed on French society by M. Kolabinska, La 
Circulation des élites en France (Lausanne, 1912), and by E. Barber, The Bourgeoisie in Bushicenth 
Century France (Princeton, 1955). sl 
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The contempt of Frenchmen for trade had not escaped the attention of 
contemporary observers. Dazzled by the brilliant expansion of English and 
Dutch trade, French commentators throughout the seventeenth century had 
sought the elusive key which would explain why France, with her favourable 
geographical position, her great natural resources, and her reserve of skilled 
and industrious manpower, had failed to emulate her political and religious 
rivals. Foremost among the explanations ranked the divorce of wealth from 
honour. Not all writers went as far as the author who believed that ‘wealth 
is no more sought for its own sake: it is principally desired because it can lead 
to honour’.! But throughout the profuse economic literature of the period can 
be detected a conviction that the desire for riches was not the only incentive 
to trade, and that the desire for social status should be turned to productive 
use. Many a pamphleteer writing about bullion or a reckoner compiling tables 
of compound interest felt it necessary to point out the attitude of indifference 
towards business, and the prejudices which alienated both the nodlesse and the 
merchant interest from commerce.? The discussion normally centred on the 
sale of office, a practice attacked from its inception, but seen increasingly as a 
sponge absorbing the energies of the business world. This stream of comment 
was swollen by much repetition and imitation. Many authors were propa- 
gandists or patriots, hired to defend a private interest or eager to whip up 
nationalist feeling, and others through missionary zeal could not resist extrava- 
gant overstatements of their case/But a few examples from the more intelligent 
and original thinkers will show not only that the problem had received thorough 
analysis, but also that practical solutions had been devised. 

At the core of the problem was seen the prejudice against trade. If commerce 
was considered an honourable profession the problem would disappear, 
because the noblesse would no longer fear absorption by an inferior class, and 
merchants would not have to abandon trade to win social respect. The obvious 
solution seemed therefore to elevate the status of business as a profession, and 
many pamphleteers charged themselves with this very task. ‘To balance the 
traditional scale of values, they advanced two lines of argument, that commerce 
could not be ignored because it played an indispensable réle in national life, 
and that it could not be scorned because it embraced both the objectives and 
qualities characteristic of the noblesse. The utility of trade in its material 
aspects did not require elaboration, but the extent of its influence and benefits 
needed further clarification. This work was best and most fully done by three 
well-known writers of the early seventeenth century—the irrepressible 
Huguenot adviser of Henry IV, Bartholomew de Laffemas, the Huguenot 
rebel and dramatist Antoine de Montchrétien, and the historian, polemicist 
and monk Jean Eon. Laffemas abandoned the blank verse and musical scores 
characteristic of his early pamphlets, and vividly contrasted the limited 
function of the static privileged orders with the productive function and 
‘nternational renown of merchants, who bridged great oceans and on their 
letters of credit raised great fortunes.? Eon, in his classic work Le Gommerce 
Honorable, rounded off the pioneer work of Montchrétien. He invoked the 


1 Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France Ancien MS. 787, fol. 325, Discours de la police en 
général, 1684. ; 

2 For the mathematical handbooks see N. Z. Davis, ‘Sixteenth Century French Arithmetics’, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, XXI (1960), 29, 45. 

3 B. Laffemas, Traité de commerce... (1601), p. 4. 
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imagery and philosophy of pagan Antiquity, the wishes of the Almighty and 
the historical examples of primitive Israel and contemporary Europe, to show 
that trade was not the preserve of grasping and petty usurers, but the source 
of social stability, national prosperity, political power, and civilized life. He 
argued that overseas trade brought prosperity not only to individual merchants, 
but to all members of society. It provided money for the needs of government 
and war, markets for the agricultural produce of the landowners, employment 
for the younger sons of the noblesse, new endowments for the Church and 
learning, litigation for the lawyers, work for the artisans and relief for the 
poor. ! 

Uulity however was not enough. To place commerce on an equal footing 
with the more traditional occupations required a purification of the acquisitive 
instinct, an appeal to those qualities most admired by the noblesse. Conse- 
quently emphasis was placed on the glory, rather than the material benefits, 
which resulted from trade, its aggressive instead of its sober qualities. Many 
pamphleteers were unashamed patriots who believed, not without justification, 
that the world’s resources were finite, and who therefore envisaged trade as a 
continuous war on the prosperity of other states. There were a few men who 
thought that God had distributed natural resources unequally over the world 
to encourage peace and brotherhood. But most contemporaries were con- 
vinced that trade was not to be shared but conquered and defended, and in 
this belief they approached the military and spiritual objectives of feudal 
society. The predatory instincts of the noblesse could easily be identified with 
the conquest of markets, with territorial colonization, with the gamble of 
speculative investment, and with privateering, in an age when piracy was often 
indistinguishable from honest trade. To these elements of risk and adventure 
could be added the prospect of missionary work in overseas lands, the con- 
version of the heathen, and a crusade against the prosperous heretics of the 
world. These arguments had been developed by Eon, a disciple of la gloire 
and quick to notice that the military and naval power, developed under 
pressure of war, could further and protect French shipping and interests in 
time of peace. But the best example of this type of propaganda is the treatise, 
commissioned by Colbert and written by the académicien Charpentier, to 
attract investors to the revived Compagnie des Indes Orientales. The flamboyant 
preamble to this treatise exploited the glamour of the Orient, the brilliant 
successes of the Dutch and Portuguese, and the infinite glory of a commercial 
Empire conquered from the enemies of France by the bravery of the noblesse 
and the energy and intelligence of the Tiers Etat.2 Hard work and thrift might 
be the founding virtues of successful business, but honour could only derive 
from a display of courage and devotion. 

By these arguments contemporary writers hoped to discredit the false 
antithesis between trade and the functions characteristic of a feudal hierarchy. 
They realized however that more direct action was necessary to remove the 
fears as well as the prejudices of the noblesse and merchants. The noblesse should 
be protected against loss of status should they enter trade, and some means 
should be found to honour merchants without forcing them to buy office and 
to leave business. The pamphleteers had provided a reasoned basis for the 
fusion of the two classes; it was the task of the Crown, as head of the social 


1 J. Eon, Le Commerce Honorable (Nantes, 1646), pp. 1-9, 44-53. 
ue E. Charpentier, Discours un fidele sujet... (1664), pp. 3-4, 16. A more colourful version of 
his argument is found in the advertisements displayed for investors, e.g. Archives Communales 
Lyons, HH 372, 12 July 1664. 
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order, to translate their policies into reality. The various measures proposed 
do not need individual citation. Many were quickly stereotyped and others, 
like proposals to convert the conspicuous consumption of the Court into 
commercial capital, have only a bizarre significance. It will suffice to record 
the views of three important writers—the astonishinely precocious Louis 
Turquet de Mayerne, the humane Cassandra from Blésois, Du Noyer, and the 
spokesman of the urban nobility of Marseille, the priest Marchetti. In his 
Monarche Aristodemocratique, written at the end of the sixteenth century, Mayerne 
argued not only that the noblesse was entitled to trade, but that this was the 
only occupation which could justify their privileges, and that merchants 
should by virtue of their productive function rise automatically to the noblesse.t 
Mayerne, who had made a fortune in business and had married his grand- 
daughter into the noblesse, possessed a clearer conception of a business aristocra- 
cy than any other French writer of the period. His main ideas were echoed 
however by Du Noyer, who criticized the parasitic court noblesse and the 
imitative merchant, and who wanted to force the noblesse to invest in trade, and 
to ennoble merchants who invested in shipping on condition that they remained 
in business.2 A different approach was made by Marchetti, writing to protect 
the noblesse commercante of Marseille from a governmental inquiry into usur- 
pations of nobility. Diverted occasionally by the necessity of pleasing the royal 
commissioners, he yet produced a coherent scheme for maintaining the social 
status of both the nobles and merchants actively engaged in trade.3 Most of 
these scattered proposals were eventually codified by Jacques Savary, himself 
a descendant of a noble line which had reverted to commerce in the fifteenth 
century, a man who knew the risks of investment in office, and a member of 
the commercial aristocracy of Paris, the corps de merciers.4 The best known and 
most widely read pamphleteer of the century, Savary did not make any original 
contribution to the literature of the period, but as the person employed by 
Colbert to help draft a new commercial Code, his words had great authority 
and a receptive audience. In his Parfait Négociant he transmitted both his own 
experience and the best ideas of previous writers to those with the power and 
inclination to reform. 

Not all pamphlets enjoyed serious consideration, and many may have shared 
the fate of one anonymous treatise upon whose pages its purchaser composed 
amorous verse.® But the Crown, to which advice was generally directed, was 
both sensitive to such literature and a great publisher of this sort of material. It 
needed little persuasion to accept the importance of trade, and the utility and 
honour of commerce had been a commonplace of royal preambles since the 
fifteenth century. Eager to extend its authority over the total resources and 
population of France, the monarchy had from its earliest struggle for central- 
ization encouraged the growth of trade, both to increase the resources available 
for government and war, and to maintain a level of prosperity without which 
the stability and security of the state could not be preserved. The social im- 
pediments to trade, outlined by professional observers and confirmed by the 
reports of its own officials, were therefore a source of much concern. This is 


1 R. Mousnier, ‘L’opposition politique bourgeoise... L’oeuvre de Louis Turquet de 
Mayerne’, Rev. Hist. CCXIII (1955), 8-9. oe 

2 L-A Boiteux, ‘Un économist méconnu: Du Noyer de Saint Martin et ses projets , Revue 
d’ Histoire des colonies, XLIV (1957), 31-2- 

3 M. Marchetti, Discours sur le négoce des gentilhommes de... Marseille (1671), pp. 4-9, 65-70. 

4 J. Savary, Le Parfait Négociant (1675), pp. 1-4, 38-41; H. Hauser, Les Débuts du Capitalisme 
(1928), pp. 266-308. ee 

5 Utilité de la Navigation et Commerce (1627) (Bibliothéque Nationale copy). 
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indicated by the interest taken in the problem by the two greatest royal 
ministers of the century—Richelieu and Colbert. The Cardinal, who had 
personally experienced the poverty of the hobereaux and whose grasp of the 
importance of economic power pervades his Testament Politique, expressed a 
desire to attract the noblesse into trade, and to ‘suppress offices firmly, and give 
value to traffic and rank to merchants’.! He created on paper a hereditary 
Catholic order of knighthood, drawn from the wealthier merchants as well as 
from the two privileged orders, with the express duty of extending French 
trade and Catholicism overseas.2 The more pragmatic fonctionnaire Colbert, 
descended from businessmen who had won social status, also wanted to utilize 
all social classes to further French trade, and tried to persuade his royal master 
to elevate the status of commerce by showing his personal approval of business- 
men." 

The result was that many of the measures proposed by the pamphleteers 
for the noblesse and the merchants were put into effect. The safeguards against 
derogation, enjoyed by nobles residing in commercial and banking centres 
like Marseille and Lyon, were confirmed, and investors were attracted to the 
companies launched by the Crown for overseas commerce. and colonization 
by provisos protecting them from derogation in the charters of foundation.4 
No effort was spared to force the noblesse to invest in the Compagnie des Indes in 
1664, including personal pressure at Court and a careful tuning of the pulpits,5 
and further protection from derogation was afforded by the sale of ‘lettres de 
réhabilitation’. An even more direct challenge to the binding force of local 
custom came from royal edicts. The precocious Louis XI had projected an 
ordinance opening trade ‘by sea, land and inland waterways’ to the noblesse,® 
but his contemporaries and immediate successors disapproved, and when the 
Ordonnance of Orléans in 1560 codified former legislation and custom 
concerning derogation, it withdrew the financial privileges of the noblesse 
commer¢ante.” It was not until 1628 that article 452 of the Code Michau, under 
the inspiration of Richelieu, publicly declared overseas trade compatible with 
nobility.8 This article represented the limit of royal intervention up to 1701. 
Colbert’s edict of August 1669 did maintain in an enthusiastic preamble that 
‘there is no means more innocent and legitimate to acquire wealth than trade’, 
but it did little more than confirm the existing law.9 In 1701 the protection 

' A marginal note added by Richelieu to his Utilité du commerce (c. 1628), printed by G. 
d’Avenel, Lettres... de Richelieu (1853-77), III, 178-9; H. Hauser, La pensée et l’ action économique 
du Cardinal de Richelieu (1944), pp. 186-7, 191-2. 

* Bib. Nat. Ancien Francais MS, 4870, fol. 144; see also GC. de la Ronciére, Histoire de la 
marine francais (1899-1932), IV, 488-9. 

8 Mémoire touchant le commerce avec l’Angleterre (c. 1650), reprinted by P. Clément, Lettres de 
Colbert (1861-2), Coll. des Dees. Inéd, II, Part 2, 405-9; see also C. W. Cole, Colbert and a 
Century of French Mercantilism (N.Y. 1939), 1, 361-2. 

* Marseille first received this protection in 1566, Lyons in 1609. The originals are preserved in 
Archives Communales Marseille, AA 121, and Archives Communales Lyon, BB 114. Printed 
versions of many company charters are listed by L. André, Les Sources de histoire de France; 


AVIe siecle (1934), VII, 133-246, and summarized by Savary des Bruslons, Dictionnaire universel 
de commerce (1723-30), II, 866-8, s.v. Noblesse. 

° P. Boissonade, Colbert et le souscription aux actions de la Compagnie des Indes (Poitiers, 1909), 
12 er 

6 This is printed as an ordonnance by J. Toubeaux, Les Institutes du droit consulaire (2nd ed. 
1700), p. 31, but for reasons given by G. Zeller (‘Louis XI, la noblesse, et les marchands’, 
Annales Economies Sociétés Civilisations, II (1946), 337 n. 4) this could only have been a project. 

” F-A Isambert, Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises (1821-33), XIV, 94. 

8 Ibid, XVI, 339. : 

® The preamble is printed by Isambert, Lois, XVIII, 217-18, with a curious footnote: the 
text by D. Jousse, Recueil chronologique des ordonnances. . . (2757), 1, 255-7. 
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against derogation, accorded by the Crown, was still limited to overseas and 
wholesale trade. 

Similar encouragement had been offered to merchants. The Crown recog- 
nized the nobility conferred by high municipal office, as at Nantes and Tou- 
louse, and offered nobility to roturiers who invested in the commercial compa- 
nies or in colonial enterprises. Twelve of the associates of the Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle France were, for example, not only granted titles of nobility, but also 
exempted from the terms of an edict directing the payment of taille by nobles 
of less than twenty years standing.! The Code Michau conferred the privileges 
of nobility upon those who maintained a merchant ship of two or three hundred 
tons for five years, and upon ‘marchands-grossiers’’ who had become échevins, 
consuls, or gardes of their corporations.2 A more effective measure was the 
granting of individual letters patent. Louis XI had conferred nobility—though 
not exemption from the taz/le—upon successful merchants, and his impe- 
cunious successors periodically put up letters patent for sale.3 The financial 
origin of many of these grants rendered them insecure, because the Crown was 
always tempted to revoke and resell them, but they were eagerly sought as 
the most impressive entrée to nobility. Only wholesale, colonial, and overseas 
merchants were, however, eligible for this distinction, and except in financial 
emergencies the Crown limited these grants to those who armed ships against 
its enemies, and did not grant them wholesale to the merchant interest.4 

The limited efforts of the Crown did not make much impression. The 
noblesse was not indifferent to the advantages of trade. Indeed the supreme role 
of commerce had been a familiar feature of the Cahiers of the Etats-Generaux 
since the fifteenth century. The joint Cahier of the Three Estates in 1484 
described trade as a necessary and useful means of creating abundance, and 
in 1560 and 1614 the need for government intervention and protection was 
strongly urged.° The Assemblée des Notables in 1627 endorsed the opinion of the 
Garde des Sceaux, that trade was a source of both prosperity and honour, and 
that the noblesse should be permitted to participate.6 The grande noblesse had 
always possessed widespread economic interests, and the rural gentilhommes 
had engaged even in the retail trade by letting their nobility lie ‘dormant’ 
while they mended their fortunes. But the fear of social absorption, expressed 
in the attempts of the noblesse in the sixteenth century to enforce sumptuary 
legislation, had by the middle of the seventeenth century driven the noblesse 
away from trade back to the land.’ Brittany, formerly the scene of the most 


1 Bib. Nat. Anc. Franc. MS. 16, 738, fol. 133. Decree of 10 March 1635. See also H. P. 
Biggar, The Early Trading Companies of New France (Toronto, 1901), p. 137. 

2 Tsambert, Lois, XVI, 339. The article was ambiguously phrased. 

3 Zeller, ‘Louis XI’, Annales E.S.C. II (1946), 333-7. 

4 Statistics for the sale of letters patent to merchants in this period are still incomplete, 
although much information is collected by L. N. R. Chérin, Abrégé chronologique Védits.. . 
concernant le fait de noblesse (1788). Some details are provided for Brittany by Bourde de la Rogerie, 
‘Etude sur la Réformation de la Noblesse en Bretagne’, Mémoires de la Société d’ Histoire et d’ Arché- 
ologie de Bretagne, I1 (1922), 250-76; for Nantes by the pioneer work of H. du Halgouet, 
‘Gentilhommes commercants et commercants nobles’, Mém. Soc. d’Hist. et d’Arch. de Bretagne, 
XVI (1935); for la Rochelle by M. E. Garnault, Histoire du commerce rochelais (La Rochelle, 
1887-1900), pp. 35-7; and for Rouen by R. Rouault de la Vigne, ‘L’ascension social et 
Vanoblissement des négociants et commercants rouennais’, Précis analytique des Travaux de 
V Académie de Rouen (1955), 185-195. 

5 Fournaux des Etats-Généraux de France... en 1484, ed. and trans. by A. Bernier (Coll, des 
Docs. Inéd. 1833), p. 698; Isambert, Lois, XII, 810, Lalource & Duval, Recueil des pieces origi- 
nales et authentiques concernant la tenue des Etats-Généraux (1789), 1X, 84. 

6 L’ Assemblée des notables tenue a Paris és années 1626 a 1627 (1652), pp. 32, 182. 

? Regional studies of noble participation in trade are still too few to permit accurate gener- 
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active participation by the noblesse in trade, rigidly enforced the exclusion of 
nobles from commerce, and even the ‘mystery’ of glassmaking, the one trade 
permitted for artistic reasons by immemorial custom to the gentulhommes, was 
not widely practised.! As the custom of derogation grew more binding, and 
when after 1665 the Crown appointed commissions to enquire into usurpations 
of nobility, the noblesse were reluctant to risk participation in business, because 
loss of rank also entailed loss of the financial privileges without which they felt 
their economic position would be intolerable. The grande noblesse continued to 
dabble in speculation and to glean the financial pickings of the Court, but the 
rank and file of the noblesse, so far as can be ascertained, vegetated on the land 
and remained on the perimeter of trade and industry. As the noblesse refused 
to become a noblesse commercante, so the merchant interest continued to play the 
bourgeois gentilhomme. Refused the opportunity of buying patents of nobility, 
compatible with trade, the wealthy merchant continued to seek his social 
salvation by the purchase of offices which could not be combined with business. 
Government action had therefore been both half-hearted in application and 
limited in effect, and contemporary writers had reason to complain that the 
glowing promises of royal preambles had not been fulfilled. 


II 


This situation might have continued unchanged but for the pressure of 
economic difficulties at the end of the seventeenth century. The successors of 
Colbert, although they followed his precepts devoutly, could not cope with the 
extraordinary cost and injuries of the Nine Years War, and by 1700, although 
the peace brought some relief, the economic position of France was far from 
satisfactory. At a time when the treaties of Ryswick constituted a check to the 
political ambitions and international prestige of France, the mémoires of the 
Intendants indicated economic stagnation.2 In contrast, the heretical limited 
monarchies of England and Holland were humiliating examples of prosperity 
and grandeur. As an instrument to reverse this situation and restore French trade, 
the Crown decided in 1700 to revive the Conseil de Commerce used in the past by 
Laffemas, Fouquet, and Colbert. This was the advisory board of Colbert’s 
Conseil pruned of its administrative functions and the royal presence. It gave 
full regional representation to the merchant interest of France for the first 
time, by summoning deputies from the chief commercial towns, and as their 
first task it instructed the deputies to present individual mémoires on the state 
of trade in general. Intended as a symbol of royal determination to help 
French trade in every possible way, the Conseil marked a co-operative effort 
by both the leading merchants and government officials to cure the evils of 
the French economy. From this burst of energy was to come the final attempt 
to solve the dichotomy between commerce and social status. 

Submitted during the winter of 1700 the reports of the deputies of the Conseil, 
although they embraced every aspect of economic life, brought the social 


alizations about France. But they do support the contention of Bourde de la Rogerie (Inventaire 
des Archives du Finistére, Ser. B. I11, Introduction (Quimper, 1902), pp. clxi-clxv) that the later 
seventeenth century witnessed a movement back to the land. 

1 W. CG. Scoville, Capitalism and French Glassmaking (Berk. & Los Angeles, 1950), p- 166. 

2 For the general state of the French economy after Colbert, see CG. W. Cole, French Mercan- 
tilism, 1683-1700 (N.Y. 1943). 

® Archives Nationales (subsequently abbreviated as A.N.) Fl? 51, fols. 1-4. Register of the 
Conseil de Commerce, 24. November 1700. 
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question to the fore.! Many deputies doubtless spoke to justify and defend, as 
well as to explain, and often expressed their personal opinions rather than the 
views of the towns they represented.2 Although they all had experience of 
business, they had normally retired before their election and now possessed 
private political interests in addition to the commercial interests of their home 
towns. But their conclusions, arrived at by independent observation and 
thought, proved to be remarkably similar, and taken together give an au- 
thoritative picture of France. Much time was devoted to an attack on ‘Gol- 
bertisme’ as applied by Colbert’s successors—the monopoly of the royal compa- 
nies, the impediments of tariffs and taxation, the restriction of trade by un- 
necessary regulation. But they also restated in classic form the social reasons 
envisaged by earlier writers for French backwardness. All but two of the 
deputies emphasized that the profit motive must be reinforced by social 
recognition for merchants. 

At the core of the problem they placed the fact that prestige remained 
identified with political and military splendour. The deputy of Bayonne 
contrasted republics like Holland, where prestige was unceremoniously 
sacrificed to profit, with monarchies like France whose ‘genius prefers glory 
and the profession of arms ... which had prevented serious attention being 
paid to commerce, which had never been regarded as a serious business.’ 3 It 
was considered essential to reverse this order of priorities, to treat the pursuit 
of wealth as an end in itself, and not merely as a means to the traditional end 
of military glory. Du Hallay, the brilliant deputy of Nantes, hoped that the 
bellicose instincts of France were satisfied by the late wars, that now she would 
acquire the ‘commercial spirit’ necessary to snatch commercial supremacy 
from the English and the Dutch. 

French merchants, they complained, were always in the pillory. According 
to the deputy of La Rochelle, the most eminent merchants—even those who 
had become juge-consuls— were ‘no more respected than the common people’ 4; 
the ignorant prejudice against trade remained so strong, added the deputy of 
Dunkirk, that the noblesse remained reluctant to enter commerce.® Indeed, 
such was the scorn of the officiers and fermiers, remarked Du Hallay, that a 
dowry of 10,000 livres could not guarantee the daughters of merchants a socially 
advantageous marriage, and civic distinctions were conditional upon leaving 
trade.6 A major difficulty was the ambiguity of the term ‘marchand’.” ‘The 


1 These mémoires exist both in manuscript and print. The Bibliotheque Nationale has three 
manuscript collections, of which, for reasons given by J. Cain (‘Les Mémoires de Députés.. . 
en 1700’, Rev. d’Hist. mod. XVII, 1913, 5-19) the copy Anc. Franc. 8038 is the best. Another 
virtually complete manuscript copy is in the Archives Departcmentales Loire-Inférieure, C 894, 
and this has been collated here with the other texts. Of the various printed versions, the most 
accessible is the edition of A. M. de Boislisle (Correspondance des Contréleurs-généraux, Coll. des 
Docs. Inéd. 1874-83 II, App. IV), which prints the four mémoires delivered by Mésnager, Du 
Hallay, Anisson, and Pelletier from Anc. Franc. 8038. 

2 Short biographical notices of the deputies will be found in P. Bonnassicux & E. Lelong, 
Inventaire analytique des Procés-Verbaux du Conseil de Commerce (1900), pp. Ixv-Ixxu. 

3 Anc. Franc. 8038, fols. 425-6. 

4 Ibid. fol. 321. 

5 Ibid. fol. 151 v°. 

6 Boislisle, of. cit. pp. 484-5. 

the eee ve as A. Kuhn (Die Franzésische Handelsprache im XVII Jahrhundert, 
Inaug. Diss. Leipzig, 1931, pp. 35-43) suggests, already being superseded in commercial usage 
at the end of the seventeenth century by the word ‘négociant’, and even the term “commer¢cant 
was coming into use. For examples of the great diversity within the commercial world see 
P. Goubert, ‘Types de Marchands Amiénois au début du XVUIle siecle’, XVHe Siécle, No 33 


(1956), 655-6. 
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ereatest merchant bore the same title as his tailor, and was associated in popular 
imagination with the fraudulent pedlar and the hated shopkeeper. ‘To make it 
worse, pointed out the deputy of Bayonne, the only Frenchmen who did make 
commerce ‘so to speak the sole subject of their attention’ were those excluded 
by their religious faith from all other professions, and they were now excluded 
from France.! Reluctant martyrs for commercial progress, successful merchants 
abandoned trade as soon as they could afford to purchase the respect which 
accompanied the ownership of land or office. To the deputies this was both 
justified and inevitable. Had not Mésnager, the deputy of Rouen, left trade ten 
years earlier to become ‘sécretaire du roi’, and did not Héron, the deputy of La 
Rochelle, devote his time and salary, in later years, not to service in the Conseil, 
but to litigation over a similar office? 2 The blame, if any, the deputies of Lyon 
and Lille emphasized, was due to the endless creation and sale of posts, to 
which undue social superiority was attached. 

Whatever the explanation, the effect was rightly considered harmful. Not 
only, said the deputy of Lille, did these posts ‘divert the minds of the people 
from the attention that they should pay to trade’, but merchants borrowed so 
heavily to purchase them that ‘reasons of interest, more pressing than those 
of honour scarcely allow them to fill their posts with dignity’.? Even worse was 
the effect on capital accumulation and commercial efficiency of this flight 
from commerce. The techniques of business could not be acquired in a moment, 
and only rigorous training of the new generation of merchants by the old could 
produce skilled personnel. But, said Du Hallay, ‘our young men prefer to 
study French airs, and to acquire polish, rather than to apply themselves to 
serious matters’,4 and daily bankruptcies were evidence of amateurs without 
capital or experience. This was not the whole story. The deputy and former 
mayor of St-Malo pointed out that in his port everybody lived by trade, and 
merchants sent their children overseas to gain experience; yet trade was 
depressed.> Nevertheless the basic problem remained. The humiliation to 
which merchants were reduced by French society was starving French 
commerce of incentives, capital and skill, and thereby contributing towards 
economic decay. 

The solutions that the deputies advised were as familiar as their analysis. 
The prejudice against trade must be forcibly attacked, and various devices 
employed to break down the barriers between the noblesse and the commercial 
world. The right to trade without derogation should be confirmed by the 
Crown and extended, many deputies thought, to the noblesse de la robe and to 
include both apprenticeship and wholesale business within France. Municipal 
posts and consular judicatures could be confined to merchants, and their 
holders put on equal footing with the avocats and officiers. But the central solution 
offered was to grant ‘some marks of honour’ to those who would excel at 
commercial enterprise. When debating a project to create provincial counter- 
parts of the Conseil de Commerce in the provinces, the deputies had firmly rejected 


! The full statement is printed by W. CG. Scoville, ‘The Huguenots in the French economy’, 
Quart. 7. of Econ. LX VII (1953), 442. 

2 Vicomte d’Estaintot, ‘Nicholas Mésnager député de Rouen’, Précis anal. des trav. de V Acad. 
de Rouen (1871-2), 10-14; Héron’s nefarious activities are recorded in Bibliotheque Municipale 
La Rochelle MS, E supp. 1195. 

3 Anc. Franc, 8038, fols. 114v°-115. 

4 Boislisle, op. cit. p. 484. 

> Anc. Franc. 8038, fols. 291-2. He was not quite correct since P. Langlet (‘Les principaux 
courants commerciaux du port de St-Malo en 1681 et 1682’, Annales de Bretagne, LXIV (1957), 
326) shows that merchants of St-Malo did withdraw their capital to buy land and respect. 
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a proposal to convert them into commercial equivalents of the Parlements, by 
making the posts in these Chambres de Commerce noble and hereditary.! But most 
of them did want to create an active commercial nobility, and recommended 
the granting of nobility to families which had remained from three to four 
generations in trade, and to those who would serve as deputies in the Chambres 
de Commerce once they were established. Distinction vis-d-vis the other orders of 
society necessitated distinctions within the commercial world. The majority 
agreed with the deputy of La Rochelle, that all those engaged in wholesale 
and overseas commerce should be distinguished from other ‘marchands? by the 
title ‘négociant’, and that only those enrolled as négociants should enjoy the 
privileges and honours previously suggested.2 The solution seemed at hand; 
only a warning from Du Hallay about the complexity of the problem and 
the technical difficulties of the solution gave any indication of the trials to 
come. 

On the strength of these mémoires the commissioners of the Conseil ordered 
the deputies to co-ordinate their proposals,? and after two weeks of discussion 
and revision the deputies produced a joint report.4 This incorporated their 
original suggestions safeguarding the privileges, exemptions, and precedence 
of the noblesse commergante, but was chiefly concerned with elaborating their 
proposals to honour merchants. To clarify the distinction between ‘négociants’ 
and ‘marchands’, they differentiated wholesale commerce from retailing by the 
size, weight, and value of merchandise involved.5 When a ‘marchand’ wished 
to become a ‘négociant’, he would apply to his local Chambre de Commerce or 
consular jurisdiction with proof of his change to wholesaling; if he reverted to 
retailing, he would be permanently excluded from his title, usurpation of which 
would entail heavy fines. Similar but lower fines faced artisans or ouvriers who 
called themselves ‘marchands’. Certain privileges, exemptions, and rights of 
precedence were proposed for ‘négociants’, immediately forfeited however if 
they went bankrupt. They would enjoy the right to hold posts as high as 
Trésorier de France and to trade freely without the obligation to enter a corps 
de marchands or to justify apprenticeship. They would be exempt from ban and 
arriére ban if they owned noble land, and from billeting, watch, and guard, if 
and when they held office as juge-consuls; and they would take precedence 
immediately after the officiers of the Présidiaux. But the crowning proposal was 
the prospect of nobility. Letters of nobility would be offered to the fourth 
generation of families which had an honourable and continuous tradition of 
wholesale commerce; to ensure proof of this ancestry, merchants would in 
future enrol their names at the consular jurisdictions. For their own efforts the 
deputies requested the title of conseiller du rot. 


1 A.N. F12 go8—-gog. ‘Proposition de créer des Chambres de Commerce’. The proposals are 
undated, and the replies of the deputies are dated 1707. This is almost certainly an error, since 
on internal evidence the proposals must have preceded the deputies’ own resolutions on the 
Chambres de Commerce in April 1701. 

2 Anc. Franc. 8038, fols. 321-2. _ 

3 ALN. Fl2 51, fols. 27-8, 8 April 1701. For biographical details of the commissioners sce 
Bonassieux, Conseil de Commerce, pp. xxxvii-xxxvili; for the constitution of the Conseil A.M. de 
Boislisle, Mémoires de Saint-Simon (1884), App VII, 426. No debates in the Conseil are in fact 
recorded—only brief summaries of decisions—but the drafts of mémoires with corrections inserted 
are preserved in A.N. F12 847-854A. By close comparison of these the trends in debate can be 
calculated with considerable precision. . 

4 ALN, F12 59, fols. 30-33. ‘Mémoire sur les veues que le Roi a d’exciter ses sujets au commer- 
ce’, 22 April 1701. 

5 The full definition is printed by Lévy-Bruhl, La Noblesse de France et le Commerce, 218 n. 2. 
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Copies of this mémotre were now sent to those towns which sent deputies to 
the Conseil. Several towns were slow to return their comments, and others had 
nothing to say. But the remaining replies, in their detail and comprehensiveness, 
constitute a poll of commercial opinion unparalleled since Colbert’s quest for 
capital for the Compagnie des Indes. Coming as they did from every important 
commercial centre in the provinces, they give substance to the elaborate 
guesswork by which the attitudes of the merchant interest are normally deduced, 
and reflect the regional variations and vested interests which dominated French 
trade.! The deputies had sought a legislative formula applicable to, and in 
the best interests of, the whole body of French merchants. But relations between 
the noblesse and the towns varied from region to region, and even the outward 
forms of social status were not uniform throughout France. Consequently 
their formula could not meet every need and created severe problems of 
administration. These technical difficulties were fostered and enlarged by the 
predominance of powerful local interests. The commercial towns were divided 
not only by distance and geography, but also by historical development and 
private interests. Certain towns enjoyed special privileges and consideration, 
such as the monopoly of certain types and areas of trade, and they competed 
with each other for prosperity and influence. It was natural, therefore, that 
they should regard the proposals of the deputies not from the standpoint of the 
merchant interest as a whole, but from the benefits and disadvantages. which 
would accrue to their own town and region. The Basque town of Bayonne, 
declining without sympathy or attention, sought direct assistance, and wished 
‘that a more effective method could be found to induce merchants to remain 
in their profession’. The Channel port of St-Malo was only concerned to 
confirm her right to confine municipal posts to merchants. The comments of 
the towns do more than illustrate the technical difficulties of enforcing the 
plans of the deputies; they indicate the provincialism and lack of unity among 
French merchants, which augured ill for the success of reform. 

Much time was spent on the proposal to attract the noblesse into trade. The 
difficulties of adaptation were quickly spotted. Marseille pointed out that 
humility was a necessary quality in an apprentice, and Bordeaux that the 
landed property of the noblesse could not easily be converted into movable 
capital. These doubts do however suggest a reluctance to face competition 
from a noblesse commer¢ante, and the proposal by Nantes, to compel a long 
apprenticeship for new recruits to business, probably had the profits of the 
older hands in mind. Similar fears arose from the proposal to distinguish 
wholesaling from retailing. The arguments over definition indicate how 
important retailing was as a source of capital, and all the towns agreed with 
Bordeaux that a rigid distinction would be harmful, that ‘to elevate wholesaling 
it did not seem necessary to degrade retailing’. Nantes, where several civic 
dignitaries were retailers, argued that it would suffice to enforce a distinction 

! ‘The replies of Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Lille, Dunkirk, Rouen, Lyon, Nantes, St-Malo, and 
Bayonne are preserved in A.N, F!2 847-854a. Neither Paris, Toulouse nor Marseille sent 
official replies, but the opinion of the Chambre de Commerce of Marseille is expressed in their 
correspondance with Fabre, in Archives de la Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, B 159, fols. 
269-275, and Archives Communales Marseille, B 153. Further indications of Bordeaux’s 
reaction are supplied by correspondence between the town and Fénellon in Archives Departe- 
mentales Gironde, 7. B. 4. fols. 8-14, parts of which have been printed without indication of 


origin by V. Labraque-Bordenave, Histoire des Députés de Bordeaux (Actes de Acad. de Bordeaux, 
1889), pp. 282-2 08. 
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between ‘marchands’ and ‘artisans’, and to oblige ‘marchands’ to hyphenate to 
their title the name of their particular trade. Lyon proposed as an alternative 
the broad and innocuous definition of wholesaling established in a legal case 
at Lyon in 1667, in which some local merchants had successfully defended 
their nobility against imputations of retailing. 

Opinions varied on the efficacy of the proposal to ennoble the fourth 
generation of merchants. Fabre, when he reported to the Chambre de Commerce 
of Marseille, said that he had advised nobility for the third generation, since 
by the fourth ‘a child, who had inherited a considerable fortune from his 
father would not take advantage (of this proposal) there being other and 
shorter channels to nobility’. That ancient and venerable assembly thought 
that this argument would apply even to the third generation, and that com- 
pulsory enrolment would prejudice other methods of access to polite society. 
Nor would the prospect of nobility be a great incentive in Provence, Languedoc 
and Dauphiné, since in those provinces the taille was réelle and nobility had less 
financial significance. This view was not shared by towns of more recent 
growth. Nantes urged the sale of letters of nobility at regular intervals to 
merchants, on condition that they remained in trade. Rouen suggested that 
they should be given and not sold. Despite the narrow outlook of the towns, it 
is clear that they supported the project in principle, provided that in practice 
it did not impinge on any of their cherished immunities and prerogatives. 

Objections on principle came from an anonymous mémoire which restated 
the classic defence of the nobdlesse,1 the distinction between wealth and honour. 
Although, it argued, merchants played an important réle in society, yet ‘it 
must be recognised that the wealth which is created by their efforts, enriches 
them first’. The noblesse, on the other hand, had sacrificed their private inter- 
ests and fortunes to devote themselves to public service, and were therefore 
entitled to the compensation of honour and privileges. The emigration of 
merchants from commerce was not serious, because it served to redistribute 
wealth and to give opportunities for others to rise through business. Moreover, 
to prevent the buying of office, it was only necessary to exclude merchants 
from official posts until three years after they had wound up their businesses. 
Ennoblement would solve little, since experience proved that merchants who 
acquired nobility quickly severed and denied any connexion with trade. The 
author was willing to permit some reforms, including a distinction between 
ordinary wholesale merchants and those who rose to municipal office or seats 
in the Chambres de Commerce. But he emphasized the basic distinction between 
trade and honour. 

Opposition was not confined to the merchants and the noblesse. It now came 
from the representatives of the Crown, the commissioners in the Conseil de 
Commerce. The proposals of the deputies, modified in the light of the comments 
by the towns, were submitted to the commissioners for their decision. A pre- 
liminary draft of their intentions revealed a marked change of emphasis.? The 
commissioners approved the clauses protecting the noblesse from derogation, 
and even extended this protection to guarantee succession to landed property 
by a noble in business. But the proposals to honour merchants were drastically 
pruned. The distinction between ‘négociants’ and ‘marchands’, and all claims to 
privilege, exemption and precedence by the merchants and deputies were 


1 ALN. F!2 641. ‘Mémoire sur la décoration des Commergants’, which can be dated approxi- 
mately between April and November 1701. It has been printed by C. van Renynghe de Voxrie 


in the Tablettes de Flandres, VII (1957), 258-267. 
2 A.N. Fl2 847-854A. A corrected draft of the proposals of 20 April 1701. 
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erased. The definition of wholesale trade was considered ‘too abbreviated’, 
and the proposal to ennoble the fourth generation was supplanted by the non- 
committal statement that the King would grant honours to merchants at his 
pleasure. Finally in September, when the commissioners moved to Fontaine- 
bleau with the Court,! they prepared, after private discussion, a rough draft 
of a royal declaration which they forwarded to the deputies at Paris for their 
comments. 

Less severe than the first reaction to the deputies’ proposals, the rough 
draft still dropped ten of the original twenty-one clauses, and only added a 
preamble. The noblesse de la robe were specifically excluded from trade, but the 
commissioners approved the apprenticeship of younger sons of the noblesse 
d’épée, if undergone overseas, and even permission to engage in retailing. They 
took as their definition of wholesale trade an elaborated version of the judge- 
ment at Lyon in 1667, and opened municipal posts to merchants who came 
within this definition, all existing statutes notwithstanding. They retained the 
proposal to institute compulsory enrolment of wholesale merchants, but left 
the prospect of nobility for eminent merchants vague. In sharp contrast was 
the benign and complimentary preamble. The Crown, this declared, had 
always protected commerce as an essential resource of the state, had ‘always 
regarded wholesale trade as an honourable profession ... which had even led 
it on several occasions to grant letters of nobility to some of the principal 
merchants, to bear witness to the esteem with which those who distinguished 
themselves in that profession were regarded’. Since the King had discovered 
that merchants ennobled in this way were excluded by social pressure from 
trade, and since he was eager to retain merchants and their children in 
commerce, he had decided to scotch any current misconceptions by public 
confirmation of his sentiments. 

This rough draft was discussed by the deputies in a private session.? The 
preamble evoked no comment, but they objected to the exclusion of ‘magis- 
trates and other Gens du Robe’ from commerce, a proposal which would isolate 
those merchants who had become office holders. The prohibition of apprentice- 
ship within France was treated as prejudicial to the poorer noblesse, who could 
not afford to send their children overseas, and the proposed permission for the 
noblesse to become retailers was considered prejudicial to merchants. They stood 
by their original definition of wholesaling, and wanted to abolish all the 
restrictive regulations of the corps de marchands, thus enabling both the noblesse 
and overseas merchants to trade freely within France with foreign merchandise. 
Nor were the retailers forgotten. Even if they were to be denied equal footing 
with the avocais and médecins, they should still be permitted to hold municipal 
office. Greatest criticism was levelled however against the emasculation of 
their proposal to ennoble merchants. What had been intended as a permanent 
incentive to future merchants, they remonstrated, had now been reduced to a 
hatful of rewards, for careless distribution among those who had already 
succeeded in commerce. 

On 30 December 1701, a Declaration was despatched to the Parlement of 


T A.N. Fl2 114, and F12 662-670. 

2 ALN. F!2 51, fol. 73, 26 October 1701. No fair copy of this project survives—only copies upon 
which the secretary of the Conseil had scribbled the comments of the deputies, preserved in A.N. 
Fl? 847-854A. But by subtracting the criticisms which the deputies finally submitted to the 
commissioners from these drafts, it is possible to reconstruct what the original project contained. 

3 A.N. F!® 847-854a. ‘Observations de MM. les Députés sur le projet de la déclaration du 
roi pour la décoration du commerce’, 17 November 1701. 
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Paris and other courts for registration.! This was the rough draft of the com- 
missioners couched in the plural of Majesty. The only criticism accepted from 
the deputies was that attacking permission for the noblesse to become retailers. 
All the other articles survived their opposition. The Edict of 1669 was officially 
confirmed and extended to wholesale and overland trade, but apprenticeship 
was not mentioned and the noblesse de la robe was specifically excluded. Retailers 
were still excluded from municipal office, and only members of the noblesse 
were freed from the regulations of the corps de marchands.2 A slightly elaborated 
version of the judgement of 1667 was formally accepted as a definition of 
wholesale commerce. Some clauses from the original mémoire were preserved 
intact. Certain posts were open to wholesale merchants without obligation to 
leave trade or to obtain lettres de comptabilité, and compulsory enrolment and 
forfeiture for bankruptcy remained. But the key proposal of ennoblement was 
left obscure: the King would grant honours at his pleasure. 

The Declaration was more than a confirmation of the Edict of 1669, and did 
provide a partial remedy for the social problem. Wholesale trade within 
France was permitted by law to the noblesse for the first time, a right extended 
on request in March 1702 to subsidiary manufactures.2 Many merchants were 
ennobled as promised, notably deputies like Fénellon and Du Hallay, who 
retired with honour from the debate, and many others purchased letters of 
nobility from a government struggling to finance the War of Spanish Suc- 
cession. For merchants like Pierre Colomes, who had acquired nobility 
through municipal office, the Declaration was a godsend. It decided the case 
which he had been fighting agamst the commissioners into usurpations of 
nobility for nearly a decade, and enabled him to bring up his children in trade 
as he desired.5 For those who, throughout the century, had advocated a social 
hierarchy based on commerce, it was nevertheless a defeat; the Crown had 
effectively rejected the programme of parity between the nobdlesse and the 
merchant interest. The issue was re-opened in 1757 and 1767 by the next 
generation of literary reformers, but no further legislative action was taken, 
and the decision of 1701 survived until the Revolution. It is significant that 
when, in December 1701, the deputies had to defend themselves against charges 
of incompetence, they did not mention the project to honour commerce in 
their list of achievements.® 


IV 


It is tempting to dismiss these abortive attempts to create a business aristocracy 
as utopian. Plausible arguments can be advanced to suggest that the ideas, 
developed by economic writers and accepted by the commercial advisers of 


1 The full text is printed by Boislisle, Correspondance des Contréleurs-généraux, If App VII, 509. 
It is sometimes incorrectly described as an Edict. 

2 For the significance of this article see A. Des Cilleuls, Histoire et régime de la grande industrie 
(1898), p. 319 n. 484. It was virulently opposed by the Corps, and blackened the Declaration in 
the eyes of the merchant interest. eas 

3 AN. F!2 847-854A, 29 March 1701. For what details are known of the participation of the 
noblesse in industry see G-L Martin, La Grande Industrie en France sous le régne de Lows XV (1900), 
pp. 210-217, and Foster, Honoring Commerce and Industry, pp. 297-303; and Apps. XIII-XV. 

4 The number of letters patent, sold under financial pressure at this time, misled (Cos 
Louandre (La Noblesse francaise sous Vancienne monarchie (1880), p. 41) to remark that Louis made 
nobles by dragonnades. y 

5 AN. F121. Arrét du Conseil d’Etat, 1702. 

6 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et Documents France, No 306, fols. 73-4. 
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the Crown, were incapable of realization because they contradicted the funda- 
mental interests of the noblesse and the merchant interest. On this premise, the 
prejudice against trade persisted because it embodied rational economic and 
social interests, against which the Crown was powerless to legislate. In fact the 
reverse was true. The benefits to the noblesse and merchants, which the pamphle- 
teers and deputies had seen in the destruction of the false antithesis between 
land and trade, were real enough. ‘The only victim of such a change would be 
the Crown, whose representatives had been responsible for emasculating the 
project of 1701. In the last analysis, the distinction between social status and 
trade was maintained by the prejudices of the noblesse and merchants, and by 
the personal interests of the monarchy. ee 

At first glance, nevertheless, the charge of impracticability seems to carry 
weight. If it was poverty which forced the nobdlesse into trade, how could they 
raise the capital necessary to start a business? Moreover what training had 
they received for the skilled and exacting techniques of commerce? Even if 
they could surmount the initial difficulties of transition, they risked losing 
their social status and the financial privileges so essential to their economic 
survival. Were they likely to endanger their certain immunity from taxation 
for the unknown profits that lay in trade? It appeared more prudent to develop 
their own land commercially, and not to rely on royal protection against 
derogation, which might be withdrawn in financial emergencies by the Crown. 
Furthermore, by entering trade they surrendered the last justification for their 
financial privileges. The duties of military service and local government, in 
return for which their rights of immunity had originally been granted, had 
been rendered obsolete by a professional army and royal centralization of the 
administration, and only their exclusion from profit-making occupations 
could forestall public condemnation. It was a vicious circle from which the 
project to honour trade was no escape. 

Similar arguments could be used to show that the merchants had nothing to 
gain. Was the creation of a rigid commercial caste any solution to the incli- 
nation of heirs to business fortunes to enjoy a comfortable life of security and 
honour? How could the Crown prevent the prodigal son from squandering 
his father’s capital, or the aged merchant from buying an office on which to 
retire? If office and rentes provided both a more secure and a more profitable 
source of income, nothing but iron regulations could keep capital in trade, 
which the failures of the great companies and the danger of war had made 
a very risky source of investment. Quite apart from the technical difficulties 
of administering the proposals, the interests of most merchants seemed well 
served by the status quo. 

It is important however to distinguish between real and apparent interests. 
The hard fact remains, that under prevailing circumstances both the noblesse 
and the merchants were sacrificing a potential source of income to enjoy social 
respect. On the other hand, by combining their capital and resources to 
exploit business opportunities to the full, and by making their wealth and the 
scale of their activities the criteria for social distinction, they could preserve 
both wealth and honour. There was no guarantee of profits from trade, and 
in the process of fusion many would fall by the wayside, but this was happening 
in any case and at least this new policy offered the prospect of recovery. The 
financial privileges of the noblesse could not preserve them from bankruptcy, 
and younger sons could be apprenticed and enter trade without a heavy 
capital outlay. The poorer members of the nobdlesse could provide the manpower, 
their richer counterparts the capital. Similarly, although the sons of merchants 
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could not be forced to follow in their fathers’ footsteps, and while investment 
in land and office would continue to offer economic and social advantages, it 
was possible to establish greater fluidity between land and trade. The income 
from office and rentes was by no means secure from speculation, inflation, and 
repudiation, and many of the offices held by merchants were little more than 
clerkships. If the barriers between land and trade could be broken down, at 
least land, office and trade would present competitive fields of investment, 
between which capital could be easily transferred as needed. 

Honour would also be satisfied. So long as the acknowledged symbols and 
trappings of social status—titles and privileges—were open for sale, little 
would be gained by trying to distinguish wealth from honour. Furthermore a 
new justification for social privilege was needed. For the noblesse to define 
their status in terms of unproductivity, and to risk bankruptcy to justify their 
privileges, was both absurd and dangerous. It brought values into contempt 
and failed in its intention to discourage merchants from entering the noblesse. 
On the other hand, by granting nobility simply to the rich and successful, 
irrespective of function, social distinction would be both enhanced by a smaller 
élite, and anchored to some productive function. The successful exploitation 
of both land and trade could then serve as the theoretical justification for the 
privileges and status of their beneficiaries, and the problem of derogation 
would disappear. Moreover an aristocracy of this type, linked by inter- 
marriage and founded on wealth, would enjoy the political influence without 
which prestige had a hollow ring. 

Both the economic and social interests of the noblesse would consequently 
be preserved by the creation of a noblesse commerg¢ante. Some were unable to see 
this, and did oppose the project on grounds of interest. But the main opposition 
of the noblesse derived from an innate prejudice against trade, which rejected 
any association with merchants, even in a directorial capacity, and made the 
co-operative plan for a business aristocracy unworkable. The Parlement of 
Brittany rejected the Declaration of 1701, as being incompatible with the 
Coutumes de Bretagne and the status and duties of the noblesse.! In Chateau- 
briand’s famous phrase, the age of predominance and privilege had given way 
to an age of vanities. The reasons for the survival of this prejudice, even when 
it conflicted with the real interests of the noblesse, are by no means clear. Many 
arguments were advanced to defend this attitude, notably the political stabilicy, 
self-sufficiency and military strength of a society based on land, the suspicion 
that money was made at the expense of others, and the belief that business was 
incompatible with the demands of morality and civilized life. These arguments 
were as well-worn as the prejudices they defended, and were presented without 
reference to the actual state of affairs. There was visible and concrete evidence 
to show that a commercial state could fight great wars and preserve national 
independence, that capital created employment, and that commercial wealth 
could be the basis of a leisured class. The explanation behind this sentimental 
ruralism and fear of change might be that both agriculture and industry, 
in which the noblesse were less reluctant to engage, are productive occupations, 


1 Archives Departementales Loire-Inférieure, C 695, ‘Mémoire sur Pexercise du commerce par 
rapport aux Nobles... de la... Bretagne’. For the literary debate which continued on this 
question see E. Depitre, ‘Le Systeme et la querelle de la noblesse commergante’, Rev. d’ Hist. 
écon. et soc. VI (1913), 143-158; H. Carré, La Noblesse de France et Vopinion publique au AVIIe 
siecle (1920), pp. 137-148; and M. Reinhard, ‘Elite et Noblesse dans la seconde moitié du 


XVII le siecle’, Rev. d’Hist. mod. et contemp. ILI (1956), 13-19. ee 
2 For some broad suggestions see H. Lévy-Bruhl , ‘Commerce’, Revue de Synthése historique, V I11 


(1938), 44-50. 
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while trade and finance are from a layman’s point of view merely concerned 
with exchange. But whatever the reasons, the fact was that these prejudices 
were much stronger than the more rational arguments advanced by the 
pamphleteers. Even the efforts by the deputies to use retailing as a scapegoat 
for the prejudice against commerce could not break down the reluctance of 
the noblesse to fuse with the merchant interest. 

Merchants did not share the same prejudices, but neither did they have 
sufficient faith in the importance of their own profession to obviate the need 
to seek social respect in the ranks of the nodlesse. Commerce was still a function, 
not a profession. Selfrespect had not yet supplanted the need for the respect 
of others; respectability had not replaced honour, and the self-made man 
could not stand on his own feet. This lack of self-confidence shows that the 
commercial world still lacked an ideology independent of traditional values, 
the coherence of a separate class. It had a well-developed hierarchy—a 
political élite, the corps de merciers, and an administrative élite, the noblesse de la 
cloche. But it was difficult: to maintain even the basic distinction between 
wholesalers and retailers, and there was little interest in founding commercial 
dynasties on the Dutch model. This lack of unity is not surprising, when the 
disunity of economic life in France is considered. Different regions and towns 
had developed independently, and local rivalries and jealousies were rampant. 
There was no dominant commercial centre around which a merchant class 
could develop, and no system of political representation to bring local interests 
together. The major fault lay however in the restricted horizon of the merchants 
themselves. Colbert’s impression of French merchants as selfish, narrow- 
minded individuals, indifferent to public needs and concerned only with 
preserving their own interests, was not too exaggerated.1 They were not 
interested in increasing national prosperity, and bitterly opposed the Huguenots 
and alien merchants, whose productivity created serious competition. They 
were reluctant to gain social prestige at the price of economic competition 
from the noblesse, and even when the government took the initiative they were 
loth to follow. Their ambitions were therefore those of the conservative rentier 
rather than the speculative entrepreneur—the respectability and safe, if 
modest, income of a small office. So limited and dependent an attitude could 
not compete with the traditional values of the noblesse. Consequently French 
merchants accepted the social system as it stood, and sought recognition on its 
terms. So long as they could buy the profitable immunities of the old order 
and the prestige that accompanied land and office, there was no pressure to 
develop a different social hierarchy or to join forces with the noblesse in business. 
Against such opposition the proposals of the deputies could make no headway. 
They had tried to give commerce the outward forms of nobility, but commercial 
organization was not amenable to the rules of social precedence. Reform had 
to come from the bottom as well as from the top, and the merchant preferred to 
exploit rather than to change the structure of society. 

The guarantor of this social system was however the King, and the monarchy 
was in the strongest position to reform. Nobility on one definition was simply 
recognition by the Crown, and by throwing the weight of royal prestige and 
authority into the scales, the prejudices and preferences of the nobdlesse and 
merchants could have been overcome. Why therefore did the Crown withdraw 
from a policy created by its own initiative? Although the noblesse had received 


1 Cole, Colbert, T, 334-5. Colbert’s attitude can partly be explained by his authoritarianism 
and dislike of opposition. His major criticisms were made against the merchants of Marseille 
who opposed his bullion policy and his Edict of March 1669. 
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more thorough protection from derogation, the monarchy refused to exploit 
its power of ennoblement on behalf of merchants, and rejected the project 
of a business aristocracy. This was partly because Louis XIV did not want to 
change the structure of society, partly because he could not afford such a 
change. Although the Crown was the representative of national interests, 
vis-a-vis the interests of local pressure groups, matters of state were inextricably 
bound up with the person of the monarch and the interests of the dynasty. The 
proposal to equate commerce with social status, though in the overall interests 
of the kingdom, was a danger to these private interests. 

Fundamentally Louis XIV yearned for the glory of territorial expansion 
and military power, and preferred the social class most closely associated with 
these ends. Sometimes these ambitions could be identified with economic 
interests—the defence of French trade against the English or the attack on 
Dutch commerce—and Louis never forgot that the financial burden of his 
military ambitions could only be borne by a prosperous society, and by ruthless 
exploitation of the social system for financial ends. Consequently the Crown 
provided the resources, energy and initiative lacking among French merchants 
to extend, plan, and regulate French trade, and fought tariff and trade wars 
with economic weapons. The King had assumed responsibility for national 
welfare, and sought if possible to achieve both plenty and power. But in a 
crisis, when commercial interests conflicted with the demands of war, ends 
were distinguished from means and profit was sacrificed to prestige and order. 
Despite the unparalleled economic supervision of his reign, Louis’ heart still 
cherished the ideals of the noblesse. 

This was not however just a vague preference. A noblesse commergante, as 
Montesquieu later pointed out in the Esprit des Lois, was incompatible with the 
real interests of the monarchy.! The Crown had appealed to the Tvers Etat in 
its struggle to emasculate the military noblesse, and had supported merchants 
against the hostility of the noblesse. But it would also support the noblesse against 
the pretensions of merchants, because the claim to prestige by business was, 
in the long run, more dangerous to royal supremacy than the old social power 
of the noblesse. The royal prerogative of raising to the nobility was more than 
a backstairs source of income; it was a political weapon that had to be used 
with care and not too often. The monarchy had by the reign of Louis XIV 
broken the military power of the noblesse, and channelled their surplus energy 
into foreign wars. By the timeless principle of divide and rule, by distinguishing 
between grandeur and pouvoir, it had created a situation in which the noblesse 
was compensated by social supremacy and privilege for the political power 
which the Crown exercised through its own instruments, the Jntendants. This 
internal balance of power would be upset by any fusion between rank and 
wealth, by a noblesse enjoying independent and hereditary wealth, acting in 
accord with a merchant aristocracy enjoying independent and hereditary 
prestige. On the other hand, by selling offices, the monarchy not only raised 
the money needed for its wars, and the pensions of the court; it put the 
merchants who became office holders in a position of dependence. Thus, 
although eager to expand trade, and to increase the wealth upon which 
external glory and internal solvency ultimately depended, the crown would 
not eliminate the buying of office by direct ennoblement on a large scale. The 
preambles to royal edicts show the policy which was dictated by the interests 
of the noblesse and the merchants; their clauses reveal the private political 


1 Oeuvres Completes (ed. A. Masson), 1 (1950), 462-3. 
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interests of the Crown. The merchant could not find his place in the sun, 
because he might eclipse the Roz Solez/. 

The divorce of wealth from honour was therefore a question not only of 
prestige but also of power. Just as an equitable system of taxation would 
increase demand for political representation, so a fluid social system would 
release energies dangerous to royal power. It has become fashionable to soften 
the contrast between absolute monarchy in France and the mixed constitutions 
of England and the United Provinces, to emphasize the great efforts made by 
French Kings to develop French trade. But the failure of the attempt to equate 
social status with trade suggests that absolute monarchy was only superficially 
compatible with commercial enterprise. If the French Crown was responsive 
to the needs of its commercial subjects, it could afford to ignore them, whereas 
it could not afford to abandon the social status quo. The author of a mémoire 
in 1701 was not far from the truth, when he remarked that honour for trade 
was all very well in republican states, where merchants ruled, but France 
was a monarchy.! 
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ECONOMIC THOUGHT AND POOR LAW POLICY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY? 


By A. W. COATS 
I 


The process of relating economic thought to policy involves the task of bridgeing 
the gap between general ideas and the particular uses to which they are put. This 
task can be approached either by attempting to connect the tacit or declared 
methods and objectives of policy with the general corpus of doctrine from 
which they are derived, or by endeavouring to trace the effects of the policy 
conclusions drawn from given theories.2 Both approaches demand an intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances of the time, and most historians of doctrine 
have revealed pardonable short-comings in this respect. But, beyond this, they 
have inexcusably neglected the gap between theory and policy,? and have 
virtually ignored the underworld of economic thought and the processes 
whereby theories are propagated.‘ It is, therefore, hardly surprising that their 
activities have usually confirmed the economic historians’ suspicion that the 
systematic study of economic ideas contributes little to the explanation of 
policy. 

Yet this suspicion does not justify the customary underestimate of the 
influence of ideas on the formation of policy. Although it is rarely possible to 
show that this influence is direct or conclusive, a careful study of contemporary 
ideas will help to clarify the objectives of policy, and may suggest that apparent- 
ly unrelated measures form part of a general programme of action. Above all, a 
knowledge of current ideas is essential in any effort to gauge the success of a 
policy, for this can only be judged in terms of the available knowledge and the 
range of alternative courses of action. As empiricists, most economic historians 
tend to be susceptible to naive ‘common sense’ explanations of the policy- 
maker’s intentions ® (forgetting that the common sense of one generation often 
appears fallacious to the next), and their predilections encourage them to adopt 
an unduly sceptical attitude to any explanation that assigns a positive role to 
ideological forces. 


1 This article is a substantially revised version of a paper given at the Economic History 
Conference at Swansea, March 1958. 

2 In practice, particular studies of thought and policy are more likely to yield fresh insights 
than efforts to cover a wide period and range of ideas. Cf my recent article ‘In Defence of 
Heckscher and the Idea of Mercantilism’, Scandinavian Economic History Review, V, No. 2 (1958), 
173-187. 

3 es Paul Hiitter wisely remarked, ‘as a general rule the economist’s words have not 
reached the public ear until after having been simplified, exaggerated, and distorted by publi- 
cists’. Cf. A. Gray, in Economic History, 1V (1938-40), 287. 

4 Among outstanding exceptions, S. G. Checkland’s unpublished M. Com. Thesis, “The 
Political Economists and the Politicians, From Waterloo to the Reform Bill’ (Birmingham, 
1947) and the forthcoming study by R. D. Collison Black, ‘Economic Thought and the 
Irish Question, 1817-70’, may be cited. 

5 The principal weaknesses of the empiricist’s approach arise from implicit theorizing, and 
from the assumption that a policy can be explained merely by reference to ‘vested interests’ or 
‘the pressure of events’. On the other hand, there are obvious dangers of an undue reliance on 


ideological factors. 
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Economic ideas affect policy in two distinct ways: by his definition of the 
problem and its solution, the economic thinker influences the selection of means 
to attain a given end; but, beyond this, he also influences the choice of ends. 
For as Schumpeter and others have shown,! even the purest of theories is based 
on certain logical (philosophical) assumptions about the nature and purpose of 
economic activity, and these assumptions predispose the theorist towards 
certain types of political action. Thus despite the economists’ repeated and 
increasing claims of impartiality in the two hundred years or so since their 
discipline acquired the status of a recognized expertise, economic theory has 
been consistently permeated by the tradition of humanitarian liberalism.2 And 
on the rare occasions when professional economists have refrained from entering 
the political arena, there have invariably been disciples or popularizers with no 
such inhibitions. 

Nevertheless, in assessing the réle of economic ideas it is essential to avoid an 
uncritical assumption that conformity between the recommendations of 
pamphleteers and the trend of policy implies a cause and effect relationship. 
Moreover, in considering the activities of propagandists it is easy to underrate 
the extent to which established doctrines are adapted or distorted to suit the 
needs of a particular interest group. Yet the fact that the same ideas are used 
by protagonists on both sides of a debate 3 makes it more, not less, necessary to 
undertake a careful study of their nature and effects. Although such a study 
may prove inconclusive, it will usually lead to a re-interpretation of the factors 
influencing policy, and will often reveal hitherto neglected aspects of the 
process of policy formation. 


II 


This paper is mainly concerned with the connexions between the change in 
economic thought and the change in the predominant tone of English poor law 
legislation in the period from the Workhouse Test Act of 1 723 to Gilbert’s well- 
intentioned Act of 1782. Suprisingly enough, these connexions have never been 
systematically studied,4 although the poor law writers have often been censured 
for their preoccupation with the economic aspects of pauperism, and the 
economists repeatedly referred to the effects of the poor law system on the 
national economy in the course of their interminable discussions of idleness, 
employment, wage levels, and incentives to labour. There are, moreover, 
significant parallels between the trend of poor law opinion and the main trend of 
contemporary economic thought, so that it seems reasonable to ask what light 
the historian of economic ideas can shed on the change of poor law policy. 

It is generally accepted that Gilbert’s Act was due to the emergence of a 
more ‘sympathetic’ attitude to the labouring class in general and the pauper in 


1 See J. Schumpeter, ‘Science and Ideology’, American Economic Review, XXXIX (1949), 


345-59; G. Myrdal, The Political Element in the Development of Economic Doctrine (1953), passim. 

* For some pertinent comments on this subject see G. Myrdal, Economic Theory and Under- 
developed Regions (1957), 1 19, 130-1. On the pre-classical period see W. D. Grampp, “The Liberal 
Elements in English Mercantilism,’ The Quarterly Journal of Economics, LX VI (1952), 465-501. 

3 An excellent example of this is afforded by the Corn Law debates of 1814-15, in which 
Adam Smith’s arguments were skilfully employed by both parties. See W. Smart, Economic 
Annals of the 19th Century (1910), 410-14. 

4 For example, the useful chapter on contemporary attitudes to the problem of poverty in 
Dorothy Marshall’s The English Poor in the r8th Century (1926) contains no references to economic 
thought as such. 
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particular—a change in what Lecky called ‘the fashions of feeling’ of the upper 
classes 1—but there has been no serious effort to examine the nature and sources 
of this new ‘sympathy’. This is obviously too large a task to be undertaken here: 
but the following pages will provide an outline of the main features of such an 
investigation, followed by an examination of the circumstances leading up to 
Gilbert’s Act and, finally, an attempt to assess the influence of economic 
thought on poor law policy. 

Identifying the origins of such an ill-defined movement of thought as ‘a wave 
of sympathy for the poor’ is a hazardous pastime, but for present purposes we 
can ignore the earlier antecedents and begin with the works of the grd Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times was first 
published in 1708-11. This is, admittedly, an arbitrary starting-point, for 
Shaftesbury’s stress on man’s benevolence—the natural inclination to virtue 
which he termed the ‘moral sense’—was a conscious repudiation of Hobbes’s 
contention that self-interest was man’s ruling passion.2 The importance of 
Shaftesbury’s ideas, however, lies in their influence on eighteenth century 
moral and social theory,? for although his over-optimistic view of human 
behaviour was superficial and unconvincing, it provoked many attempts to 
reconcile the seemingly conflicting aspects of man’s nature—self-love and 
benevolence. Moreover, his influence entered directly into the main stream of 
economic thought through his disciple Francis Hutcheson, the founder of the 
Scottish school of moral philosophy and Adam Smith’s ‘never-to-be-forgotten’ 
teacher at Glasgow. 

Shaftesbury’s emphasis on the ‘aristocratic virtue of benevolence gave an 
intellectual impetus to those periodic waves of practical philanthropy that have 
so often been regarded as a characteristic feature of the period. Some writers 
maintained that humanitarianism was a peculiarly English trait, and while 
modern readers may be sceptical of this claim, even the more realistic poor-law 
reformers demonstrated a remarkable degree of confidence that voluntary 
charity would supply most, if not all, of the necessary funds.4 On the other 
hand, there were those who feared that the current of emotional benevolence, 
or ‘sentimentalism’ as it has often been called, which reinforced this faith in 
private charity, might have undesirable consequences. Leslie Stephen dismissed 
it lightly, as merely encouraging ‘fine ladies and gentlemen... to play at 
sympathy with the poor and oppressed’;5 but many contemporaries feared 
that indiscriminate charity would do more harm than good, by undermining 
the pauper’s habits of industry and frugality, on which his future well-being 
depended. The experience of the Foundling Hospital was occasionally cited as a 
concrete example of the harmful effects of an over-enthusiastic desire to do 


1 W. Lecky, History of England in the 18th Century (1887), V1, 274. L 

2 Shaftesbury’s ideas can be traced back at least as far as the seventeenth century Cambridge 
Platonists. See R. L. Brett, The Third Earl of Shaftesbury (1951), Chap. 1, and E. C. Mossner, 
Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason (New York, 1936), 59-60. His attitude to Hobbes was no 
doubt affected by his association with John Locke, who had been his tutor, and an intimate 
friend of his grandfather. Cf. Dictionary of National Biography, 1V, 1054-6. 

3 For accounts of Shaftesbury’s influence sce Brett, of. cit. Chap. IX; Mossner, op. cit. 
Chap. IV; and the studies by W. E. Alderman in the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy, XX1 
(1924), 57-70, and XXVI (1931), 137-159. _ : 

4 Anon, A Letter to Thomas Gilbert M.P. on his Plan for the Better Relief etc. (1782), 12; Hiel 
ding, Inquiry into the Late Increase of Robbers (1751), 46-7; Lord Kames, Sketches of the History of 
Man (1788), 111, 97-9; and other examples are quoted in S. & B. Webb, English Local Govern- 
ment: English Poor Law History: Part 1 (1927), 268-9. 

5 L. Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (1902), 11, 443. 
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good.! ‘This institution had apparently worked well from its inception in 1739 
until 1756 when Parliament, in a fit of generosity, provided a series of financial 
grants on the condition that all children brought to its doors were to be ad- 
mitted. During the next four years the influx of children and the rise 1n the 
death rate were so marked, that in 1760 the hospital reverted to its former, 
more cautious, policy and private status.? 

The benevolent excesses of the sentimentalists were in marked contrast to the 
cautious and qualified tone of the Scottish philosophers who, like Bishop 
Butler and other eighteenth century moralists, recognized the validity of 
Hobbes’s and Mandeville’s insistence on the importance of self-interest. 
Although Adam Smith considered that Francis Hutcheson’s theory was based 
on the principle of benevolence, Hutcheson himself, in his posthumously 
published System of Moral Philosophy, 1755, thought it advisable to specify the 
ethical limits of charity.3 In his Theory of Moral Sentiments, 1759, Adam Smith 
went beyond this. His central principle of ‘sympathy’ transcended the idea of 
benevolence, and the subordinate réle assigned to the latter is exemplified by 
his remark that although ‘the relief and consolation of human misery depend 
altogether upon our compassion for’ the poor and the wretched, nevertheless 
‘the peace and order of society is of more importance than even the relief of the 
miserable’. This statement reflects Smith’s innate conservatism, rather than 
any deep-seated doubt as to the compatibility of social justice with the pre- 
servation of the status quo, for such a doubt would have conflicted with his 
conception of the harmony of interests. Smith’s conservatism typifies the 
practical, even utilitarian, attitude to the poor which was the predominant 
feature of contemporary social thought. Even when a writer’s proposals 
appear to possess radical implications, closer analysis usually reveals that no 
such radicalism was intended.5 

This widespread conservatism makes it difficult to distinguish between those 
who genuinely sought to improve the lot of the poor, and those who primarily 
sought to keep them in their place. Modern historians may be justified in 
maintaining that the latter motive had an important influence on the 
movements for the reformation of manners and the erection of charity schools.6 


1 Joseph Massie, A Plan for the Establishment of Charity Houses... Observations Relating to the 
Foundling Hospital etc. (1758), 46; Jonas Hanway, A Candid Historical Account of the Hospital for 
the Reception of Young Children (1760), 36-40. Among many other examples of concern about 
the dangers of excessive benevolence see J. Harris, An Essay Upon Money and Coins (1757), Part 1, 
11; R. Burn, The History of the Poor Laws (1764), 206; Gentleman’s Magazine, XLIII (1773), 
447-50. 

® D. George, London Life in the XVIIIth Century (1925), 43-5. 

3 Hutcheson, of. cit. I, 306: To make charity a legal requirement would abate the beauty of 
giving. Yet certain principles could be laid down: ‘First, that it be not hurtful to the morals of 
the object... by encouraging them in sloth, meanness of temper, or any vicious dispositions; and 
again, that it be not so immoderate as to exhaust its own foundation... or incapacitate the 
donor for other offices of life toward those whom he may be more sacredly obliged to support.’ 

4 Smith, of. cit. (1804), II, 77. 

° For example Hutcheson’s argument that the preservation of democracy would be facilitated 
by ‘some agrarian law or some contrivance that would prevent any dangerous degree of wealth 
coming into the hands of a few’, op. cit. IT, 259; or Hume’s more explicitly egalitarian obser- 
vation, David Hume. Writings on Economics ed. E. Rotwein (1955), 15, that an equalization of 
income ‘diminishes much less from the happiness of the rich than it adds to that of the poor,’ a 
remark that recalls one of the more dubiously ‘scientific’ propositions of modern welfare econo- 
mics. For other references see my article ‘Changing Attitudes to Labour in the Mid-Eighteenth 
Century’, Economic History Review, 2nd Ser. XI (1958), 49, n. 2. 

A On the movement for the reformation of manners see §. & B. Webb, The History of Liquor 
Licensing in England (1903), Chap. 3 and Appendix. See also M. G. Jones, The Charity School 
Movement (Cambridge, 1938), 4-5, who warns that ‘It would be a misreading of the age of 
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But, as Mandeville had pointed out as early as 1723, in his Essay on Charity and 
Charity Schools, ‘there is a prodigious difference between debarring the children 
of the poor from ever rising higher in the world, and refusing to force education 
upon thousands of them promiscuously, when they should be more usefully 
employed’,! and this difference must be taken into account in assessing the 
nature and extent of contemporary ‘sympathy’ for the poor. Too rapid an 
improvement of an individual’s condition and status might well have un- 
fortunate consequences,” and an education appropriate to the sons of gentlemen 
was liable to make a labourer’s children social misfits, by filling them with 
unattainable aspirations. The widely held belief that pauper children should be 
trained for ‘those servile occupations which in the ordinary course of providence 
are most likely to fall to their share’ ® was, admittedly, strengthened by the 
desire to preserve the existing social and occupational hierarchy; but there was 
in fact little chance of success for more radical reforms. The realistic, if limited, 
conclusion that the most valuable contribution the upper classes could make 
was to ensure that the industrious workers enjoyed a ‘comfortable subsistence’ 
appropriate to their station in life, was often accompanied by approving 
references to the fortunate few who had successfully bettered themselves, and 
was tempered by the genuine, if complacent, belief that the progress of society 
would inevitably and automatically bring about a steady improvement for all 
its members. 

The modest aims of most eighteenth century poor law reformers have led 
some historians to infer that their concern for the welfare of the lower orders 
was half-hearted, and this inference seems to be confirmed by the discovery 
that contemporary protestations on behalf of the poor were inconsistent with 
the harshness of the practical remedies offered. Yet in many cases the incon- 
sistency is more apparent than real, for while there was genuine sympathy 
towards the deserving poor, the harsher remedies were to be applied to the 
undeserving. Jonas Hanway, for instance, whose charitable activities on behalf of 
foundling children and other distressed groups are well-known, emphasized 
that ‘coercive power and the fear of punishment, are the grand preservatives of 
order and the guardians of human happiness’; * and this view had already 
received systematic, if extreme, expression in Henry Fielding’s Inquiry into the 
Late Increase of Robbers, 1751. The honesty and integrity of Fielding’s career as a 
London magistrate is unquestioned, and he has often been regarded as a 


benevolence to see in the prominence enjoyed by the principle of subordination a harsh and 
unsympathetic attitude of the superior to the lower classes. Far from it.. The charity schools 
came into being chiefly... to condition the children for their primary duty in life as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.’ 

1 Cited by Sir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), 1, 288. 

2 Prof. J. J. Hecht, in his study of The Domestic Servant Class in Eighteenth Century England (1956), 
Chap. 8, has recently reminded us of contemporary concern about the effects of artificially high 
living standards on the lower orders. For a contemporary view see J.McFarlan, Inquiries 
Concerning The Poor (Edinburgh, 1782), 239-40. 

3 Anon, An Inquiry into the Management of the Poor (1767), 14. Habit was assigned a central réle 
in contemporary psychological theory [Cf. G. Bryson, Man and Society, The Scottish Inquiry of the 
16th Century (Princeton, 1945), pp. 141-2] and was frequently referred to in contemporary 
economic thought. For some comments on ‘habits of industry’, infra, p. 45, 0. 2. 

4 J. Hanway, The Defects of Police (1775), 207. Similarly Joseph Massie held that most 
poverty was due to necessity, and complained that the poor laws drove people to despair, 
depravity and theft; but although he asserted that severity was ineffectual, he recommended 
that those unwilling to submit to the discipline of the House of Correction should be forced to 
‘work or stand chin deep in cold water’, A Plan for the Establishment of Charity Houses... Con- 


siderations Relating to the Poor etc. (1758), 50-9, 132. 
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humane and sympathetic social reformer. But although he recognized the 
narrowness of the dividing line between poverty and crime, I"ielding neverthe- 
less advocated rigorous enforcement of the numerous capital statutes, arguing 
that a magistrate who put mercy before the ‘wholesome virtue’ of severity was 
permitting his passion for benevolence to overcome his sense of duty, like the 
Scots clergyman who prayed to God to pardon the devil.! Fielding’s reliance on 
the ‘terror of the example’ appears to modern eyes as a purely negative 
attitude ;? yet his ambivalent approach reveals, ina somewhat exaggerated form, 
the dilemma facing those who were familiar with the brutal realities of con- 
temporary life and yet wished to provide relief or employment for the deserving 
poor, without relaxing the stringency of the laws applicable to rogues and 
vagabonds. It may be unsafe to generalize, but those who were most active in 
promoting reform were far from being uncritical defenders of the poor. Indeed, 
some appreciation of the labourer’s faults was an essential precondition of a 
sympathetic understanding of his predicament. Despite its obvious limitations, 
the discriminatory approach of the mid-century represented a distinct advance 
upon the tendency prevailing in the first half of the century to regard the 
workers as an undifferentiated mass, whose difficulties were the result not of 
circumstances beyond their control, but of their incurable weaknesses or the 
dictates of Providence. It is more ‘sympathetic’ in the sense that there was a 
genuine effort to grasp the nature of these problems, and to prescribe remedies 
that were workable, given the existing condition of economic and social life. 

Another important and unduly neglected source of sympathy for the lower 
orders of society was the contemporary interest in psychology, which was an 
especially marked feature of the Scottish theory of society.? According to this 
theory all men are fundamentally alike in their natural instincts and endow- 
ments,? and this similarity was held to explain the ‘spirit of emulation’, the 
desire of the lower orders to ape their betters. It followed from this interpret- 
ation that the vices and follies of the former were at least partly attributable to 
the bad example set by the latter, and attempts to discipline or reform the poor 
were futile without a reformation of manners on the part of the well-to-do. 
This belief found vigorous expression in such popular works of social criticism as 
John Brown’s Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, 1757. By placing 
the main responsibility for current social disorders on the shoulders of the rich, 
works of this kind may have contributed to a more sympathetic attitude to the 
poor; and some modern historians, in their firm conviction that the upper 
classes were chiefly concerned to keep the workers at a minimum standard of 
subsistence, have ignored the existence of the desire to restrict the consumption 
of all classes. 

But despite widespread concern at the excessive luxury of the rich, there was 
a growing body of opinion that a rising standard of living for all members of 
society was an unmistakeable indication of national well-being. David Hume 
was an outstanding exponent of this view, for he argued that the development 


1 Fielding, op. cit. 118; also 107-8, 

® L. Radzinowicz, A History of English Criminal Law (1948), I, 409-10. 

3 Adam Smith’s famous dictum that the division of labour is the outcome of man’s propensity 
to “truck, barter, and exchange’ may be cited as an example. On the Scottish theory, to which 
Karl Popper’s term ‘psychologism’ is applicable, see Bryson, op. cit. 25, 142. It has been 
argued that the Scottish writings provided the foundation for modern systematic sociology ; 
ene Ww. C. Lehmann, Adam Ferguson and the Beginnings of Modern Sociolog y (New York, 1930), 
passim. pea . 

4 For example, Hutcheson, op. cit. 1, 119, 120-1, 299 ff. On Hume’s position see Rotwein 
op. cit. XXVili-Xxix, ; 
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of commerce was a civilizing process, which brought in its train a refinement of 
manners, an increase of knowledge and individual initiative, and an extension 
of economic, social and political freedom.! Moreover, Hume’s psychological 
theory contributed to a subtle modification of the familiar notion of ‘habits of 
industry’. It was still generally held that environmental factors played a key 
rédle in the formation of these habits; that necessity was an essential pre- 
requisite of industriousness; and that an unwise relaxation of conditions might 
encourage idleness and absenteeism. But, by distinguishing between a “passive 
habit’—the result of mere repetition, and an ‘active habit’—which represented 
‘an inclination and tendency towards’ the act in question, Hume undermined 
the belief that work is essentially irksome.? If the workers were to be treated as 
human beings, which was a corollary of the postulate that human instincts and 
endowments are similar, it followed that a. permanent inclination towards 
industry was more likely to be aroused by giving them a taste of the fruits of 
their labours and thereby stimulating their initiative, than by attempting 
through the pressure of necessity, to enforce a monotonous routine of toil. 

It would be fanciful to suggest that this analysis had any immediate effect 
upon social policy. But, as has been shown elsewhere,? it accorded with the 
existing trend of economic thought, in which an increasing reliance was being 
placed upon the efficacy of incentives to labour, as opposed to deterrents to 
idleness. This interpretation met with growing approbation as the labourer’s 
living standards deteriorated with the rise of food prices from the late 1750’s, 
and in this context Hume’s ideas provided a theoretical foundation for some of 
the conclusions already reached by less sophisticated writers. For instance, he 
and other members of the Scottish school maintained that man possessed a 
natural ‘impulse to action’,4 so that the poor laws, by encouraging idleness 
among those who had not yet developed an ‘active’ habit of industry and 
enforcing idleness upon those who had, constituted a source of individual 
unhappiness as well as a loss to society. And, as Joseph Massie put it, the poor 
suffered not only from involuntary unemployment, but also from the fact that 
their idleness made ‘even worthy and charitably disposed persons look upon 
them as a nuisance’ and favour ‘cruel or unwarrantable treatment’. 


III 


The foregoing account has dealt with the main intellectual elements in the 
emergence of a more ‘sympathetic’ attitude towards the poor from the mid- 
eighteenth century. It is, of course, by no means complete. For example, no 
specific reference has been made to religious impulses, partly because Quaker 
philanthropy and the traditional belief in the Christian virtue of charity 
manifested themselves in the same kind of good works that resulted from the 


1 Cf. Hume’s essay ‘Of Refinement in the Arts,’ of. cit. 19-32. Some contemporary 
writers expressed more qualified opinions, for example J. Millar, The Origin of the Distinction 
of Ranks (1806), especially 120-33, 289-296. Vhe converse view can be found in Smith, Wealth of 
Nations (1910), I1, 265. For an interesting recent commentary on his position see J. Cropsey, 
Economy and Polity (The Hague, 1957), Chap. III. ; 

2 On this see Rotwein, of. cit. xiiii. As an illustration of a similar but less subtle version cf. 
Anon, The State of the Corn Trade Considered (1753), 22: ‘industry is more seated in the dis- 
positions than in the outward advantages of mankind’. 

3 My article referred to above, p. 42, n. 5. : 

4 As Kames vividly put it, ‘men by inaction degenerate into oysters,’ op. cit. I, 1953 cf. 
Hutcheson, of. cit. 1, 21-3. 

5 Massie, op. cit. 97. 
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deist Shaftesbury’s advocacy of benevolence.! Such ideas as these helped to 
inspire many practical projects for assisting the sick, helpless and insane, and 
were indirectly responsible for a number of Parliamentary enactments.” Yet 
despite the plethora of schemes for poor law reform, there were surprisingly few 
general poor law statutes in the period 1744-82, and for this reason the ensuing 
discussion of legislative proposals is confined to Gilbert’s Act and its ante- 
cedents. The importance of this statute requires no emphasis; it has been 
described in one authoritative study as ‘perhaps the most influential, for both 
good and evil, of all the scores of poor law statutes between 1601 and 1834’.3 
By reserving the workhouses in newly-formed parish unions for those unable to 
work, it reversed the 1723 statute (which had sought to check applications for 
relief from able bodied paupers, by making entry into the house a condition of 
relief) ; and, by encouraging and regularizing outdoor relief, it directly prepared 
the way for the allowance system of the Napoleonic War years. 

It is a commonplace of poor law history that national statutes merely 
promulgated or legitimized existing parochial practices, and in this sense 
Gilbert’s Act was merely a consequence of the dissatisfaction with the work- 
house system that had been apparent from the mid-century. Some reformers 
proposed to abandon the entire system and rely on voluntary charity; others 
hoped to modify it, by increasing the size of the administrative area, taking the 
control of workhouses out of the hands of parish officials, and building larger 
institutions with separate accomodation for the different categories of paupers.4 
Most of these schemes, however, entailed too drastic a change from current 
practice, or too much expense, to meet with general approval. This background 
is reflected in Gilbert’s own proposals, which appeared in a series of pamphlets 
associated with his Parliamentary activities. Some outline of his ideas and his 
career must be included in any attempt to assess the influence of economic and 
social thought upon poor law policy in this period. It will also fill a gap in the 
standard histories of the poor law. 

Thomas Gilbert’s life merits a full-scale biography, for apart from his 
activities as a poor law reformer and as land agent to the 2nd Earl of Gower, he 
was at times a key figure in the House of Commons, both in respect of political 
and financial affairs.5 He became involved in poor law matters within a month 
of his entry into Parliament in November 1763, and from January to March 
1764 he sat on a committee appointed to consider the case of the Gloucester 
workhouse, a lengthy dispute in which the merits of indoor and outdoor relief 
were vigorously debated. There is, however, no evidence that this experience 


' ‘The Methodist revival of the mid-century is irrelevant to the present subject, for it exerted 
little or no direct effect upon the policy-making classes. Cf. Stephen, op. cit. Il, 423-4. 

2 For example 7 Geo. III cap. 39; 9 Geo. III cap. 31; 12 Geo. III cap. 67. For general 
accounts see B. Kirkman Gray, A History of English Philanthropy (1905), passim; and M. G. Jones, 
op. cit. passim. 

3 Webb, English Poor Law History, 171, fn. 1. 

4 'T. Alcock, Observations on the Defects of the Poor Laws (1752); Anon. Inquiry into the Management 
of the Poor (1767), 3-4. On the other proposals see Sir F. M. Eden, of. cit. 1, 318 ff; D. 
Marshall, op. cit. 155-9. 

5 See the D.N.B. VII, 1215-6, and Ian R. Christie, <The End of North's Ministry, 1780-2 
(1958), 313, 333, 339- 

® A. of C. Fournals, XXIX (1764), 737, 850, 890-1, 899, 946. Several parishes, seeking to 
avoid paying a share of the debt of the Gloucester workhouse (which had been closed in 1757 
owing to the increase of the poor and the high cost of provisions), claimed that their paupers had 
been ‘more easily and conveniently relieved, by pecuniary payments out of the workhouse’. 
There was a counterpetition from the city council. The City Librarian of Gloucester has 
informed me that no records of this dispute have survived. 
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directly affected Gilbert’s views; indeed, his first pamphlet, published later 
that year, advocated Houses of Industry on lines resembling the earlier schemes 
of Fielding, Sir Richard Lloyd and the Earl of Hillsborough.! Gilbert almost 
secured statutory implementation of this plan at the first attempt, early in 1765, 
but his bill was defeated in the House of Lords for reasons ‘unconnected with 
its merits’. Despite this setback he kept in touch with poor law affairs, and ina 
speech supporting Dowdeswell’s Bill to provide contributory life annuities for 
the aged poor, in March 1773, he announced his intention of presenting a new 
plan later that session.? His second attempt, however, came two years later, 
when he attempted to introduce a modified version of his original plan. On this 
occasion, although a series of resolutions was accepted by the Commons, no 
bill was actually introduced.4 Nevertheless, the modifications of Gilbert’s first 
plan are of considerable interest, since they pointed the way towards the 1782 
statute, in the proposal to allow temporary outdoor relief for ‘the orderly and 
industrious poor, who, from accidental sickness, infirmities, or other unavoid- 
able causes, shall be rendered unable to maintain themselves and their families 
by their labour’.5 Further doubts about the suitability of indoor relief in all 
cases were apparent in his suggestion that some paupers might be permitted 
outside lodging and employment under carefully supervised contracts, al- 
though continuing to eat in the house; and his earlier uncritical approval of 
Houses of Correction was now qualified by a warning that these institutions had 
sometimes had disastrous effects, as no employment had been provided for the 
inmates.® 

These provisos represent the small beginnings of Gilbert’s subsequent attack 
on indoor relief; yet his 1775 plan was still far removed from the wholesale 
rejection of indoor relief for the able-bodied contemplated in his next group of 
pamphlets in 1781-2. Unfortunately there is only limited evidence of the 
reasons for the intervening change of Gilbert’s ideas. According to the in- 
troduction to his plan of 1781, the change was due to the expense of erecting 
houses of industry and their ‘precarious’ success; the ‘difficulties of procuring 
money for great works, in the present situation of public affairs’; the advice 
tendered by M.P.’s in committees and meetings on his bills; and the hints and 
observations offered by ‘other gentlemen’.? Some indication of the nature of 
these observations can be obtained from an examination of certain published 
letters and comments on Gilbert’s plans. Several writers, including Edward 
Jones and Henry Zouch in 1776, and a Country Magistrate in 1777, complained 


1 T. Gilbert, A Scheme for the Better Relief and Employment of the Poor (1764). For the earlier 
schemes supra, 46, n. 4. No doubt Gilbert was also influenced by the East Anglian 
experiments, cf. V. C. H. Suffolk, 1 (1911), 679. 

2 These are Gilbert’s own words, from his Considerations on the Bills for the Better Relief and 
Employment of the Poor (1787), 4. The reasons were political, forming part of the preliminaries 
to the fall of Grenville’s ministry six weeks later. See Parliamentary History, XVI, 77-82. There isa 
vivid description of the Lords’ debate on the poor bill in The Letters of Horace Walpole, Toynbee 
Ec uG04),) Vl, 220-10. 

3 Parl. Hist. XVII, 793. 

4 No doubt the attention of members was diverted to the task of collecting information. Cf. 
H. of C. Four. XX XV, 392, 800-1, and infra, 48, n. 5. * 

5 Observations upon the Orders and Resolutions of the House of Commons (i ape) 5: Gilbert 
commented: ‘This temporary relief may often be necessary, from sickness or accidents, but 
should be administered with great prudence and impartiality’ (35). Cf. H. of C. Jour. XXXV, 
295; Parl. Hist. XVIII, 548. 

6 T. Gilbert, A Bill Intended to be Offered etc. (Nov. 1775), 503; Observations upon the Orders, 
40-1. Cf. his A Scheme for the Better Relief (1764), 6. 

7 T. Gilbert, Plan for the Better Relief and Employment of the Poor (1781), 3-4. Unfortunately 
the House of Commons Committee records have been destroyed. 
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of the hardships endured by paupers who were forced into the workhouse, and 
the first two quoted Blackstone’s Commentaries in support of their claim that it 
was both more just and more expedient to preserve established domestic 
connexions, and employ the poor at home whenever possible.! Jones claimed 
that since agriculture—‘the first object in every nation’—could not be taught 
in a poor house, such houses were only suited to large manufacturing towns 
which could provide appropriate occupations for the inmates.” Zouch employed 
an even more effective argument, one that is familiar to every student of 
nineteenth century poor law history, when he emphasized the inadequacy of 
workhouses at times of large-scale unemployment due to a ‘stoppage in the 
manufactory of a country’, or widespread distress resulting from a temporary 
dearth of corn.? Gilbert may have been decisively influenced by this advice. 
Zouch, a prominent Yorkshire magistrate, had had direct contact with manu- 
facturing conditions; his Remarks had apparently met with warm approval 
from the ‘Gentlemen of Wakefield’; and it is noteworthy that Gilbert limited 
the application of his 1782 plan to country districts. Zouch’s views may also 
have strengthened Gilbert’s doubts about Houses of Correction, for he admitted 
in 1782 that the defects of these institutions had discouraged him, as a magi- 
strate, from committing offenders to them, adding that other magistrates had 
no doubt been similarly affected.4 On this matter, however, Gilbert’s opinion 
was probably influenced less by Zouch’s pamphlet than by the results of a 
House of Commons Order of April 1775, which required the collection of 
information about the cost and administration of Houses of Correction. In the 
two ensuing years similar information was collected from parish overséers and 
charitable institutions, and the evidence of waste and inefficiency provided by 
these investigations undoubtedly contributed to Gilbert’s loss of confidence in 
Houses of Industry.® 
IV 


It is now advisable to draw together the threads of the previous discussion, 
before making an attempt to identify and assess the influence of economic 
thought on poor law policy in the period preceding Gilbert’s Act. This statute 
is often regarded as a triumph of the new attitude towards the poor which had 
emerged in the 1770’s; but it is clear from the foregoing argument, and from 
the poor law schemes of the 1750’s, that this attitude is clearly discernible at 
least as early as the mid-century, when William Hay expressed his pleasure at 


' E, Jones, Observations on the Scheme before Parliament for the Maintenance of the Poor... in a 
Letter to Thomas Gilbert (Chester, 1776), 11-15; H. Zouch, Remarks upon the Late Resolutions of 
the House of Commons respecting the proposed change of the Poor Laws (Leeds, 1776), 6, 19-21, 34, 
41-3, 45; A Country Magistrate, Remarks Upon an Intended Bill for the Relief of the Poor, now under 
the consideration of Parliament (1777), 3, 14. Somewhat similar views were expressed by 
R. Burn, a leading contemporary authority on the poor law, who had been consulted by Gilbert. 
See Burn’s Observations on the Bill ... ina letter to a Member of Parliament (London, 1776) 1, 22-5. 
Likewise, Remarks upon the Resolutions of the House af Commons, by aJ. P. within the County of 
York (London, 1775), 16, 22-3; also A Kentishman, Thoughts on the Present State of the Poor, and 
the Intended Bill etc. (1776), 37-40. It is of some interest that Blackstone had been a member 
of Gilbert’s Committee in 1765, see H. of C. Four. (1765), xxx, 30, 38. 

2 Jones, op. cit. 11-12. 

3 Zouch, op. cit. 47; also 40. From 1786 Zouch was a leading figure in the campaign for 
the reformation of manners, cf. S. & B. Webb, History of Liquor Licensing, loc. cit. 1 am indebted to 
Miss M. B. C. Canney, of the Goldsmith’s Library, who not only drew my attention to Zouch’s 
pamphlet, but who has been unfailingly helpful over a long period. 

4 Zouch, op. cit. 34; Gilbert, Observations on the Bills for amending and rendering more effectual. . . 
Houses of Correction (1782), 4. For similar views see H. Fielding, of. cit. 64, and i Tucker 
Six Sermons (1772), 74. (preached in 1745). ; ; 

5 'T. Gilbert, Plan (1781), 2-3. 
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the growing prevalence of a more ‘generous way of thinking’ about the poor.! 
This generous thinking was compounded of various elements, of which three 
have been considered: the advocacy of benevolence, which stimulated private 
philanthropy; the increasing tendency to discriminate between the deserving 
and the undeserving poor; and the development of a body of moral, psycholo- 
gical and social theory which drew attention to the condition and duties of all 
ranks of society. In the third category, special emphasis has been placed upon 
the Scottish writings, because of their systematic character, because they 
reflected the typical mid-century conservative attitude to society, and because 
they incorporated a powerful body of liberal economic doctrine. According to 
this doctrine the welfare of the labouring classes was assigned an importance 
which contrasted sharply with the predominant mercantilist belief in the early 
part of the century ‘that the majority must be kept in poverty [in order] that 
the whole might be rich’.* It was becoming recognized that social expediency, 
as well as humanity, required that the workers should be protected from 
excessive hardship, which would either make them listless and despondent or, 
alternatively, would drive them to desperation, riot, or emigration. 

In this way, the views of the growing number of economic writers who 
accepted this interpretation reinforced the opinions of those who expressed 
dissatisfaction with the poor law. The two groups of writers ? were chiefly 
concerned with closely related classes—the deserving paupers who were 
unable to find work, and the industrious employed workers who were unable 
to make ends meet at a time of rising prices. In economic terms, the new 
attitude inspired demands for higher real and money wages for the British 
labourer, on the grounds that his former high living standard, as compared 
with that of his continental rivals, had been more than compensated by his 
superior skill and energy. Circumstances had changed, so it was argued, and it 
was deemed necessary to redress the balance in favour of the ‘carrot’ of in- 
centives, and against the ‘stick’ of necessity. 

As applied to the poor law, the new attitude frequently took the form of 
opposition to the settlement laws, or resentment at the evil conditions under 
which indoor relief was granted. Opposition to the settlement laws was no new 
phenomenon, and it would be ridiculous to claim that the economists were 
responsible for the prevalence of this attitude after 1750. Yet it is no coincidence 
that Dean Tucker and Adam Smith, two writers who made important con- 
tributions to the rise of liberal economic doctrine, reserved their strongest 
condemnation for this part of the poor law system. They believed that there 
was no overall shortage of employment opportunities, and that if these barriers 
to the operation of economic forces were removed, the natural progress of the 
economy would eventually solve the problem of involuntary unemployment. 
Yet the optimistic assumption that the economic system was, in the long run, 


1 W. Hay, Remarks on the Laws Relating to the Poor (1751), xii. This remark did not appear in 
the earlier (1735) edition. On the timing of this new attitude see the varying statements by 
Dorothy Marshall, op. cit. 14, 23, 54-6, 160. Her comment that by the mid-century ‘there 
are to be seen the first faint signs of a more lenient attitude towards the poor’ (51) under- 
estimates the strength of this feeling. 

2 E. Furniss, The Position of the Laborer in a System of Nationalism (New York, 1920), 8. 

3 Of course there continued to be a wide variety of attitudes to the poor and proposals for 
reform. The following remarks represent an effort to generalize about the trends of thought that 
influenced policy, and it would be difficult to prove that they represented the majority view. 
Moreover the impossibility of differentiating clearly between ‘economic’ and ‘poor law’ writers, 
since they often discussed the same topics, further complicates the task of identifying the 


contribution of economic ideas to policy. 
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always capable of generating sufficient demand to maintain full employment 
did not necessarily predispose its adherents to a ‘sympathetic’ attitude to the 
labourer. If employment opportunities were available, he might be idle either 
from choice, or because there were institutional obstacles to the operation of 
economic forces. It would be broadly true to say that Tucker took the former 
view, placing the blame largely upon the workers themselves, while Adam 
Smith took the latter view, regarding the labourer as the unfortunate victim of 
bad laws.1 

Dissatisfaction with the workhouse system, which was another prominent 
theme in the writings of those concerned with the welfare of the labouring 
classes, has already been mentioned as an important influence on Gilbert’s 
Act.® Although there were financial and administrative grounds for this 
dissatisfaction, the economists made a distinctive contribution by emphasizing 
that much poverty was of a temporary character.3 The frequency of bad 
harvests from the late 1750’s not only increased the numbers of those in need of 
relief; it may also have increased the proportion of those requiring temporary 
assistance, for whom the workhouse was an inappropriate remedy. In this way 
the economists’ argument not merely strengthened the existing belief that the 
workhouses were too small, too expensive, or too badly managed; it pointed the 
way to a solution, namely the return to outdoor relief, Under Gilbert’s Act, 
however, this relief was not merely to be granted in the customary form of 
temporary subsidies at times of sickness, bad trade, or high prices, a practice 
which had never ceased in many parishes, and which was already on the 
increase ;4 it was also ‘to be provided as a guarantee of maintenance during an 
indefinite period.5 The pendulum of policy had, indeed, swung dramatically 
away from the aim of enforcing labour, as embodied in the Workhouse Test Act 
Ol 7 29" 

This shift of policy was not, of course, simply due to the emergence of a more 
sympathetic attitude to the poor; circumstances also played their part. It has 
already been suggested that the high cost and the bad administration of the 
workhouses had contributed to their unpopularity, in addition to the in- 
sufficiency of the available accommodation as rising prices and expanding 
population helped to swell the number of applicants for relief. Moreover, 
political and military circumstances help to account for the delay in the 
passage of Gilbert’s Act. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to argue 


1 See Josiah Tucker, Ed. R. L. Schuyler (New York, 1931), 7off. for his opposition to the 
settlement laws. For examples of his discriminatory attitude see The Manifold Causes of the 
Increase of the Poor Distinctly Set Forth (Gloucester, 1760), 23, 28, 30. ‘Tucker believed 
that the competition of immigrants and the burden of taxation created problems only for the 
undeserving poor. For Smith’s well-known Opposition to the settlement laws see Wealth of 
Nations, 1, 128. He scarcely mentioned any other aspect of the poor law system. Of course many 
other writers could be cited. Fielding, for instance, maintained that most paupers were unwilling 
to work, whereas Massie held that poverty was mainly caused by the poor laws. 

2 Supra, 46, n. 4. 

3 Explicit recognition of this fact can be traced back at least as far as Defoe, who distinguished 
between seasonal and day-to-day unemployment, and that caused by dead trade. After 1750 
Massie, Hanway, Tucker, Young, and many others emphasized the temporary character of 
distress, and proposals were made to stabilize prices, or to set aside stocks of goods or money as 
protection against such contingencies. 

4 Cf. Marshall, of. cit. 128, 154-5; Webb, English Poor Law Fiistory, 170. 

5 See section 32 of Gilbert’s Act (22 Geo. IIT, cap. 83) in Sir G. Nicholls’s 4 History of the 
English Poor Law (1898), I1, 86. The author comments that ‘by this provision, the Act appears to 
assume that there can never be a lack of employment, that is of profitable employment’ (go). 
This optimistic assumption is characteristic of classical political economy and its liberal fore- 
runners. 
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that the change of policy was solely due to the change of conditions.! The new 
attitude to the poor was apparent before the rise of prices in the late 1750's; and 
a sympathetic response, on the part of the upper classes, to the workers’ 
growing discontent, was by no means inevitable for this discontent was 
manifested in riots, strikes and combinations. A more hostile reaction might 
have been forthcoming, for, as one member of the House of Lords said, a propos 
of the food riots of 1766, ‘it would ill become this place to palliate or excuse, on 
any account whatever, such dangerous tumults and riots, much less to incite 
and encourage them, by saying as I have heard it said within these walls, by 
one sworn to execute the laws, that the subjects... are made desperate’.? 
However, this unrelenting attitude did not prevail; such excuses were fre- 
quently made, not only in Parliament, but also in the press and in pamphlet 
literature. A more typical reaction was that of Edmund Burke who remarked, 
during a similar debate in the House of Commons, in 1767, that ‘even legal 
punishments lose all appearance of justice, when too strictly inflicted on men 
compelled by the last extremity of distress to incur them’. ; 

Thus the voices of those who complained of the dangerous implications of 
these disturbances were drowned by the voices of those who viewed the riots as 
proof of the need for action on behalf of the distressed,+ and this outcome is 
attributable to the more sympathetic attitude towards the poor, in which the 
change of economic ideas had played a significant part. The change of poor 
law policy was, therefore, the result of a combination of ideas and events. The 
resort to outdoor relief may have been an obvious expedient; but Gilbert’s Act 
went beyond this, by stressing the duty to provide employment and relief in aid 
of wages. In view of contemporary economic and social unrest, it may be 
suggested that this positive step represents the direct influence of a change in 
the attitude to the poor. 


University of Nottingham 


1 For a recent version of this argument see J. D. Chambers, The Vale of Trent, 1670-1800 
(Cambridge, 1957), 58, where the author suggests that the growth of population intensified 
the struggle for survival, and consequently the heart of the poor law softened as its function 
became less compulsive. 

2 Parliamentary Debates (1766), 1V, 387. 

3 Ibid. 506. wh. 

4 This is striking confirmation of the Webbs’ generalization that the English governing 
classes demonstrated a growing sense of responsibility as the eighteenth century advanced. See 
S, & B. Webb, English Local Government (1906), I, 377- 


A DOLLAR-STERLING EXCHANGE, 1803-1895 


By lL. E. DAVIS AND J) Ra) LUGHES 


HIS paper is an attempt to improve the understanding of nineteenth- 

century exchange rates, and presents an entirely new series of quarterly 

data for dollar-sterling transactions. These series, covering nearly the 
entire nineteenth century, have been compiled by data-processing methods 
from the records of a single Philadelphia business firm, and constitute a history 
of exchange prices derived from actual purchases of sterling bills of exchange 
(bills payable in Britain).! In addition, by adjusting for the interest discount 
on the trade and finance bills for the years 1831-1895, a continuous estimate 
of the ‘pure’ exchange rate—the first ever available to students of nineteenth- 
century monetary phenomena—has been adduced. 

New light is cast on the ‘old financial system’ that provided the mechanism 
of international payments before the First World War, and it is shown that 
some revision in the interpretation of the economic history of the period is 
required. Also, the assumed gold-point ‘stability’ in the nineteenth century 
actually seems to have existed, so far as the dollar-sterling exchange is concern- 
ed, only in the last 25 to 30 years of the century. Gold-point stability did not 
depend upon natural order, but rather, it developed with the transportation 
and communications network and with changes in the structure of the exchange 
market. The actual exchange rates appear to have adjusted themselves to 
the pace of American economic development and to structural changes in 
the American balance of payments. Thus, over the long period, the rate 
moved from a persistent sterling premium to a value averaging close to par. 
The relative current account positions of the United States and the sterling 
countries, and also the great monetary crises of the period are reflected in 
the data. Finally, the study suggests that a part of the exchange-rate ‘stability’ 
after 1875 was related to specialization among foreign-exchange dealers and 
the consequent development of an ‘orderly market’. 


II 


The data come from the records of Nathan Trotter, a Philadelphia metals 
importer. These records are on deposit in the Baker Library, of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Harvard University.? During the period 
from 1803 to 1895 a total of 2,789 bills of exchange were purchased by the 
Trotter firm and remitted to England to cover British obligations.3 These 


' For assistance, suggestions, and criticisms of this research we are greatly indebted to 
Professor James Angell, Professor Arthur Cole, Mr David Dye, our colleague Professor Stanley 
Reiter, and to the School of Industrial Management of Purdue University for assistance in 
defraying the computing costs. 

2 We are indebted to Mr Robert Lovett, Chief Archivist of the Baker Library, for generously 
making these materials available for this study. 

3 There are also much less comprehensive figures for various American-European trans- 
actions that we have not treated in this paper. 
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bills were mainly of the old commercial type maturing in 30, 60, or go days. 
The record of each bill includes (i) the date of purchase, (ii) maturity of the 
bill, (iii) percentage premium or discount (or price paid) for the bill, (iv and 
v) the names and (vi and vii) addresses of the drawers and the acceptors 
(and/or payers), together with the means of conveyance (name of ship, date of 
sailing, etc., in the years before 1870),! and (viii) the face amount of the bill. 

These bills were mainly drawn on British (usually London) firms to cover 
American commercial shipments to Britain.2 Although the bills were drawn 
on many firms, the acceptors gradually tended to concentrate among the 
famous British merchant houses specializing in the acceptance business, and 
as time passed such names as Baring, Brown Shipley, and Morgan came to 
predominate. There is no doubt that these were mainly ‘first class’ bills. 

The data, then, are actual dollar prices paid by an American firm for prime 
sterling exchange at the relevant maturities. Exchange rates arising from actual 
transactions are, in important ways, superior to averages of advertized rates 
in the commercial press. However, indiscriminate use of the Trotter series 
should be avoided since data for a single firm only may not be altogether 
representative. Still, the bills originated in the mainstream of the Anglo- 
American trade, were endorsed by the best British houses, and were con- 
tinuously purchased by a successful and old-established firm. Taken together, 
the facts indicate that the bills were probably representative of the best of 
such exchange available at any given time. Confidence in these exchange- 
rate estimates would be improved by the addition of data from firms located 
in other American cities where sterling bills were regularly marketed, but 
such information is not now available. 

Had Trotter not purchased time-bills of exchange, he could have invested 
in American earning assets. Trotter was, in fact, granting credit to Americans, 
and thus the bill prices reflect an interest payment. Moreover, since credit 
was being granted in the American market, the discount on the bills was 
the American rate.? The British acceptors enhanced the status of the bills by 
their signatures; but this was done for a fee and in no way altered the essential 
fact that American discount rates affected the price Trotter paid for the 
bills.4 


Lit 


Although materials relating to dollar-sterling exchange rates have generally 
been considered to be among the most complete economic data available to 
students of the nineteenth century, examination of the literature indicates 
that these materials are fragmentary and can be misleading.® First, existing 
series are not true exchange rates, but are instead bill prices. Thus, since most 
nineteenth-century bills were time rather than sight drafts, bill prices reflected 
both exchange and interest charges. Second, the existing series have been 


1 We will be glad to supply, at cost, complete decks of these cards to interested scholars. 

2 For a complete discussion of Trotter and his business, see Elva Tooker, Nathan Trotter 
Philadelphia Merchant (Harvard University Press, 1955). Rae ; ; 

3 This is true regardless of what Trotter’s British correspondents did with the remitted bills— 
whether they were held until the British importer paid them at maturity, or had them dis- 
counted in Britain. ee ee 

4 The best study we know of this aspect of British merchant banking in the period is still 
W. T. C. King, History of the London Discount Market (1936). 

5 Arthur H. Cole, ‘Seasonal Variation in Sterling Exchange’, Journal of Economic and Business 


History, 11 (1929-1930), 203. 
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drawn from contemporary newspapers; and as the controversy between 
Ricardo and Bosanquet emphasized long ago, there can frequently be 
marked differences between published and actual rates.! By adjusting for 
interest charges and by using data derived from actual transactions, we have 
attempted to overcome these difficulties. 

To produce a comparable series of bill prices covering the ninety-three year 
period, adjustments of the original series were necessary. Before 1874, the 
prices paid for bills of exchange were recorded at face value plus or minus 
some premium or discount in percent. Thereafter, however, quotations were 
entered in dollars paid per pound. Adjustment (1) converts the quotations 
after 1 January 1874 from dollars per pound to a percentage premium or 
discount. 


Adjustment tr. Per cent premium or discount = 
Dollars per pound quotation — $4-8665 
$4:8665 , 


Until the resumption of specie payments in 1821 gold payments were 
suspended in Britain and, since gold was undervalued at the U.S. Mint, it 
did not circulate in America. Since there are no adequate estimates of sterling 
prices in this period and, with American bimetalism, there are no reliable 
American data, it is impossible to adjust the quotations for these depreciation 
factors. Thus the figures from 1803 to 1821 (Table A-4) are not even pure 
bill prices, but include also the additional charge necessary to convert dollars 
into gold less the discount realized from converting gold into sterling. 

From 1822 to 1834 both the United States and England maintained con- 
vertability, but since gold remained undervalued at the U.S. Mint it seldom 
circulated in the United States and no true par existed. Moreover, during 
this period, even the nominal par was incorrect in terms of the legal gold 
content of the dollar and the pound.2 Although a pure bill price cannot be 
estimated, it is possible to adjust for the effects of the American undervaluation 
of the pound. Adjustment (2) corrects all bill quotations from the years 1823 
to 1834 (Table A—5) for the official valuation of the pound at $4-444.3 


Actual bill price 
10274 
In 1834 Congress established a new gold-silver purchase price with silver 
undervalued, gold flowed into the Mint, and the country gradually attained 
a de facto as well as a de jure gold standard.4 After 1834, therefore, bill prices 


Adjustment 2. Corrected bill price = 


1 Piero Srafla, ed. The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo, III, Pamphlets and Papers 
1609-1811 (Cambridge University Press, 1951), 159-175. 

2 Arthur Cole has emphasized the problems inherent in attempting to estimate exchange 
rates before 1834: 

‘In short, there was no true par during the period before 1834. At first the relationship between 
American and English paper gave no firm basis; and later the comparison of silver and gold, 
though practically less extremely variable, was theoretically as unsure.’ 

The reader should bear in mind this warning as regards the pre-1834 exchange estimates. 
‘Evolution of the Foreign Exchange Market in the United States’, Journal of Economic and Business 
story, I (1928-9), 407. 

® The revenue act of 31 July 1789 had established an exchange value for the pound of 
$4.444 while in gold content the true ratio should have been $4.566. A. Barton Hepburn, A 
History of Currency in the United States (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1915), 61. 

4 The American currency was a bimetallic one with the price of an ounce of pure gold worth 
15 ounces of silver according to the Coinage Act of 1792. Since the silver price of gold in Europe 
was higher than 15-1, gold was undervalued at the U. S. Mint, and, in accordance with 
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no longer reflect depreciation or silver conversion charges, but instead contain 
only exchange and interest rates. However, the rate quotations need further 
adjustment since, by custom, they were quoted as percentage deviations from 
a $4°444 pound, even though the exchange par after 1834 was $4:8665. 
Adjustment (3) corrects the 1834-1874 data for a quotation based upon a 
customary par of $4-444 rather than a true par of $4:8665. 
Actual bill price 
1:09456 

Finally, between 1862 and 1879 some bills were purchased in depreciated 

greenbacks, and it is necessary to adjust for this depreciation of the paper 


currency. Adjustment (4) corrects the greenback bills for the additional 
payments needed to purchase gold dollars. 


Adjustment 3. Corrected bill price = 


Adjustment 4. Let Vs = value of the bill in pounds 
K = $4°8865 
D = dollar price in gold of a $1 greenback ! 
Ve = value of the bill in greenbacks 


P =total premium or discount (exchange rate + interest 
payment + greenback discount) 
E = premium or discount required to purchase a bill with 
gold 
then 
Vex KVg + E(KVs) 
: D 
and 
p= VEaRV Ss. 
KVs 
substituting for Vg 
KVs + E(KVs) py. 
es D 
KVs 
which reduces to 
1 —-E 
p=— —I 


thus 


== DUR a4) ihe 


These four adjustments provide a clear bill price series for the years 1835 
to 1895 (Table A-1) and a series adjusted for the undervaluation of the pound 
(although not a clear bill price series) for the years 1823 to 1834 (Table A-5). 


Gresham’s Law, tended to leave the country. One consequence was a considerable disruption 
of the American currency system with foreign coins entering into circulation in the U.S.A. 
In 1834 an attempt was made to correct the difficulties in the United States currency system by 
raising the silver price of gold from 15—1 to 16.002-1 (and in 1837 a further adjustment placed 
the silver valuation of gold at 15.988 ounces to one ounce of gold), where it remained until 1873 
when the United States ceased minting silver dollars. See such standard works as F. W. ‘Taussig, 
Principles of Economics (1921, 3rd Edition) ; or more recently, Ross M. Robertson, History of the 
American Economy (1955)- 

1 Greenback depreciation estimates are the daily figures of Wesley C. Mitchell and were 
applied, day by day, on the date of purchase. Gold, Prices and Wages Under the Greenback Standard, 
University of California Publications on Economics, I (Berkeley: California University Press, 


1908), 287-338. 
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However, the data still contain an interest element. For the earlier period 
there are no adequate estimates of American interest rates, and so no interest 
adjustment is made before 1831. Even after that date there are no reliable 
interest series for Philadelphia; and, as a result, it is necessary to substitute 
other series. In the post-bellum period the eastern United States possessed 
an integrated short-term credit market. Therefore, Macaulay’s data on 60 
to go day commercial paper rates in New York City are taken to represent an 
adequate approximation of similar rates in Philadelphia. For the earlier 
period, because of poorer communications and certain capital immobilities, 
no single market did exist. Therefore, two series were chosen: Bigelow’s data 
on 60 to go day paper in New York and Boston (a particularly volatile series) 
and Davis’s data on go to 60 day textile credit in Boston (a more stable series) .1 
It appears probable that the Philadelphia rates lay somewhere between 
Bigelow’s and Davis’s estimates. If the differences between the series were 
large, the exchange-rate estimates based on them would be of little value; 
however, as the Chart indicates, the range is quite small and therefore the 
adjusted series can be taken to present an accurate and usable exchange-rate 
series for the ante-bellum period. 

Adjustment (5) corrects the bill prices for the interest component. 


Adjustment 5. Let P = the price paid for the bill in dollars 
ie the price paid in dollars after the discount for interest 
d the exchange premium or discount in dollars 


= $4:8665 


ll 


~ 
>= 
= 


= the exchange rate 


B = the face value of the bill in pounds 
t = the rate of interest 
( (annual rate x bill length in days) 


365 


vl 
| 
a 
= 
by 


substituting for P 
P = Bim + d) (1 —i) 
then 


aq ly 
mn Vin ea, = 


Since, in the case of a time bill, the buyer is actually lending the seller money, 
a positive interest rate will reduce the selling price of the bill. Therefore, 
adjustment (5) should increase the premium or reduce the discount. 

The data (Tables A1, A2 and A5) have been corrected for the relevant 
adjustments. 


IV 


Although there are no independent checks on the adjusted figures, it is possible 


' Macaulay’s figures are in Frederick R. Macaulay, The Movements of Bond Yields, Interest 
Rates, Stock Prices in the United States Since 1856 (New York: N.B.E.R., 1938), Ar42-Ar5r1 
Davis’s figures are in Lance E. Davis, “The Rate of Interest and Ante-Bellum Finance: Some 
Notes on the Capital Market 1840-1860", appendix A~3 (forthcoming), 

Bigelow’s figures are in Macaulay, op. cit. A248-Aaso, 
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to compare the bill price series with Martin’s independent estimates for the 
period 1835 to 1895.1 As the chart indicates, there is general compatibility 
between the Trotter bill series and data previously derived from newspaper 
accounts; however, the two conflict in several periods. In part these differences 
simply reflect the origin of the two series, but in part they also seem to indicate 
underlying economic differences. Table A-1 clearly shows three periods of 
substantial difference between the series. First, for the unsettled years 1839 
to 1841 the Trotter data average much higher and show much sharper peaks 
than do Martin’s series. Second, opposite cycles of considerable magnitude 
exist during the Civil War Years 1863 and 1864. Third, although the two 
series move together very closely after 1865, the Martin series average about 
*5 per cent below the Trotter figures. 

Of the three periods the last can be most easily explained. Both series are 
bill prices (not corrected for interest rates); however, while the newspaper 
data are for 60 to go day bills throughout, the Trotter figures are conditioned 
by the maturities of the bills actually purchased and reflect the general 
reduction of maturities that followed the Civil War. Thus the changed position 
of the Trotter figures after 1865 probably represents nothing but the difference 
between interest on 0 to 20 day bills and those of longer maturities.2 

Although both series reach peaks in the fourth quarter of 1839 and again 
in the fourth quarter of 1841, the peaks in the Trotter series are much the 
sharpest (eight and four per cent sterling premium as compared with o and 
o per cent). Moreover, the Trotter series indicate roughly a 2-5 per cent 
sterling premium during these years while the newspaper series show about 
a one per cent sterling discount. The divergence here most probably is due 
to actual economic differences rather than to any problems inherent in the 
data. Although the whole country suffered from the crisis of 1839, Philadelphia 
was more severely hit than other areas. The crisis of 1839-41 was touched 
off in Philadelphia by the initial difficulties of the Bank of the United States 
and culminated less than two years later with the final collapse of that insti- 
tution. The banks of Philadelphia had been active in the foreign exchange 
market, and Pennsylvania alone of the financial and foreign-exchange centers 
suspended payment on her debt. It is not surprising that Philadelphia received 
more than its share of foreign suspicion. Moreover, Philadelphia trade suffered 
more from the crash than did trade in other areas and those Philadelphia merchants 
who were still solvent were pressed for payment of their outstanding foreign 
debts. Thus the Philadelphia merchants, forced into the exchange market, 
raised the demand for bills while the depressed state of business activity reduced 
the supply. 

The divergence that occurs during the sixties is much more difficult to 
explain. The Trotter series show a trough of —2:5 per cent in the second 


1 Joseph G. Martin, One Hundred Years History of the Boston Stock Market (Boston: privately 
printed, 1897), 28, and 51a.a. 

2 A comparison of the two series after interest adjustment shows the same conformity that 
characterized the ante-bellum period. 

3 For a general discussion of financial difficulties during the period 1839-1841 see Bray 
Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War (Princeton University 
Press, 1957), 500-548; also R. C. O. Matthews, A Study in Trade-Cycle History (Cambridge 
University Press, 1954), Ch. V. 

4 For a description of the foreign-exchange dealings of the Second Bank of the United States, 
see Ralph Hidy, ‘The House of Baring and the Second Bank of the United States 1826-1836 ‘ 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, LX VIII (1944), 270-272. The suspension of state debts is best 
covered by Reginald C. McGrane, Foreign Bondholders and American State Debt (New York, 1935). 
Also in Leland H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York, 1927), 99-125. 
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quarter of 1863 and a peak of 2-5 per cent in the third quarter of 1864. Con- 
versely, Martin’s series show a peak of two per cent in the third quarter of 
1863 and a trough of —3-5 per cent in the second quarter of 1864. Since 
Union fortunes were at their nadir in 1863 and Union success was fairly 
well assured by 1864, logic would dictate a pattern similar to that found in the 
newspaper series. The divergences, then, must have been the product of 
conditions peculiar to Philadelphia. 


V 


Perhaps the most striking and original findings of this study appear in the 
analysis of the long-term movements of the dollar-sterling exchange rates 
(Table A-r). In particular two facts stand out. First, if the Civil War years 
are excluded, there appears to have been a gradual damping of the rate 
fluctuations over the period. Second, although on the average slight sterling 
premiums prevailed throughout, there was a steady reduction of this premium 
over time. 

During the 1830’s the rates varied from —5 to 13 per cent, in the 1840’s 
from 2-5 to 3-5 per cent, in the 1850’s from -5 to 2°5 per cent, in the first post- 
bellum decade from —-5 to one per cent, and from —°5 to -5 per cent during 
the last two decades of the study. Further evidence of this trend can be seen 
in the variances shown in Table 1. This progressive damping has been noted 


Table 1. Variances of Exchange Rates by Decade 


Variance 
Decades Bigelow Davis Macaulay 
All quarters 

1834-40 ‘001460 
1841-50 “000269 "000260 
1851-60 ‘OOO110 “000052 “000100* 
1861-70 “000140 
1871-80 *000060 
1881—go “000005 
1891-95 (3) -000007 

* 1857-60 


Periods of bank suspension excluded 


1834-40 "000590 

1041-50 ‘000181 "000094 

1851-60 ‘000077 “000050 “000086* 

1861-70 ‘000088 

1871-80 "000029 

1881—go “000005 

1891-95 ‘000007 
* 1857-60 


before, but scholars usually explained it by reference to factors external to 
the American economy. The reduction is supposed to have been due to 
reduced ocean-transport costs coupled with the increased speed and relia- 
bility of transport and communications and the development of adequate 
ocean insurance.! These were important factors, but they were powerfully 
reinforced by fundamental changes within the U.S. economy. Kirst, asthe 


' Arthur H. Cole, ‘Evolution’, 405-406, 
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banking system developed greater stability, bank specie suspensions became 
less frequent. Because suspensions effectively revoked the ‘gold standard’ 
in the areas affected, early financial crises produced extraordinarily wide 
fluctuations in the exchange rates.! Second, as communication and transpor- 
tation facilities improved, the U.S. financial market became better integrated ; 
and thus internal exchange rates disappeared and rates in any city were 
conditioned by rates in contiguous areas. This widening of the ‘extent’ of 
the exchange market also tended to damp the amplitude of the fluctuations. 
Only during the Civil War was this tendency reversed—in that period the 
effects of secular improvements in the markets were more than offset by 
war-induced changes in expectations and in the balance of payments. 
Moreover, secession drastically reduced the ‘extent of the market’. 

In general the reduction of the sterling premiums was due to the secular 
strengthening of the American current-account position. The largest sterling 
premiums existed during the 1830’s when the United States incurred large 
current-account deficits, and during the 1850’s when American imports 
increased rapidly. Conversely, the largest sterling discounts occurred during 
the 1840’s, when American imports were sharply curtailed and the U.S. ran 
an actual surplus on current account.? Finally, after 1875 the sterling premium 
practically disappears, and this disappearance follows the emergence of an 
almost permanent current-account surplus in the U.S. balance of payments. 

Table A~3 shows the secular drift in the maturities of the bills of exchange. 
Before 1867 the customary length was about 60 days. After 1867, however, 
the average length dropped to ten days and after 1882 all bills were sight bills. 
Although the decline followed closely on the completion of the Atlantic Cable 
and manifested itself in the shift to sight drafts, the evidence indicates that it 
was not due to the innovation of cable transfers. Instead, the introduction of 
sight drafts was evidently a delayed response to the continuous improvements 
in the speed and reliability of ocean transport that had been in process for 
more than two decades.* The slow innovation of cable drafts is very surprising; 
in fact, after the initial decline, average maturities actually increased until the 
mid-1870’s. Cable drafts were not used until 1879 and it was 1882 before 
time bills had disappeared from Trotter’s purchases.4 Perhaps, since the 
drawing of a time bill involved the granting of credit by the drawer to the 
payer, changes in the credit structure were necessary prerequisites for a 
shortening of the average maturity. Certainly it is possible that the absence 
of a decline in maturities before 1867 and the slow innovation of cable drafts 
may indicate a failure of alternative credit sources to supply funds. Such a 
shortening may well have awaited developments in the credit market that 
relieved the sellers of the necessity of supplying the buyers with credit. 


1 Evidence of the effects of banking improvements on the exchange rates can be garnered 
from a comparison of the variances of the series adjusted for bank suspensions with the variances 
of the unadjusted series (Table 1). Over time the two figures tend to come together. | 

2 Charles J. Bullock, John H. Williams, Rufus S. Tucker, “The Balance of Trade of the United 
States’, The Review of Economic Statistics, Preliminary Vol. I (1919), 219-220. 

3 See Douglas C. North, ‘Ocean Freight Rates and Economic Development’, Journal of 
Economic History (December, 1958), on the importance of such factors as improved port facilities 
and other external economies in speeding up ocean transport in the nineteenth century: J. R. ; Ih 
Hughes and Stanley Reiter, “The First 1,945 British Steamships’, Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association (June, 1958), on steamers and improved speeds in ocean transport before 1860. 


4 Cole, ‘Evolution’, 415. 
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To what extent can a purely a priort model of exchange rate fluctuations 
constructed without reference to the economic history of the period describe 
actual movements of rates in the nineteenth century? Although the Trotter 
data provide a rough descriptive answer to this question a really adequate 
answer can only be supplied by the application of the data to detailed short- 
term studies. A formal a priori analysis is easily developed under drastic 
simplifying assumptions. 

Assume a two-country economy without interest or exchange arbitrage, 
and no extraordinary events which might shake financial ‘confidence’. Assume 
further that, in bilateral trade, each nation’s imports of goods and services 
(including gold) constitute the supply of each nation’s currency to the other 
(exports, then measure reciprocal demand).! If, then, cycles developed in- 
versely (a postulate of the classical price-specie flow analysis) the expanding 
country would have the exchanges ‘against’ it; that is, its currency would be 
in excess supply. If, as was usually the case in the Anglo-American trade in 
the nineteenth century, the short-period cycles were not inverse, but rather 
were roughly synchronous, the same analysis applies, but the adverse exchange 
would be a measure of relative expansions and favorable exchange of relative 
contractions. ? 

Using this general model it is at times possible to judge the relative intensities 
of expansions and contractions—assuming fixed import propensities. However 
only when the simplifying assumptions are relaxed and allowance is made for 
the actual patterns of economic growth and change in the period, can the 
larger portion of the movements in the exchange rates actually be understood. 
Fundamentally, there are three explanations for the breakdown of the simple 
model: (i) the narrowing of the gold points in the 1870’s (the communications 
effect), (11) gold-payment suspensions during extreme monetary crises (the 
crisis effect), and (iii) the secular expansion of American demand throughout 
the ante-bellum period (the development effect). 

The ‘development effect’ appears particularly marked before 1860. The 
United States was a large-scale capital importer and, usually, a debtor on 
current account. Thus the exchanges frequently reflect the impact of excess 
dollar demand for sterling. In the years of rapid internal expansion (the 
1830’s and 1850's) sterling was at a strong premium and only during the 
stagnation of the early and middle 1840's did the sterling premium give way 
to a discount for any extended period. Before 1860, then, the development 
effect obscures the ‘expected’ results. 

There were always ‘gold points’ in the Anglo-American trade; that is, 
exchange rates so extreme that gold was shipped instead of bills. Wide as 
these were in the earlier years of the century, they did impose limits on the 
exchange fluctuations. However, in times cf bank suspension the ‘expected’ 

' By taking imports as given, we subsume the elasticities of demand for imports and exports 
which constitute the formal analysis of exchange-rate determination. For the formal analysis 
see Joan Robinson, Essays in the Theory of Employment (Oxford, 1947), ‘The Foreign Exchanges’, 
134-155. 

i We thus avoid the perilous questions raised by the existence of the ‘long-cycle’ in the 
Anglo-American economy treated by Brinley Thomas in his Migration and Economic Growth 
(Cambridge University Press, 1954). It has been noted that, for both technical and structural 


reasons, the range of fluctuations of the dollar-sterling exchange narrowed drastically after the 


mid-1860’s. Cyclical effects can, therefore, be observed only within very narrow limits after 
that period, 
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cyclical effects are further obscured by total or partial suspensions cf gold 
payments that acted to broaden the gold pcints. At these times the crisis 
effect obscures the ‘expected’ results. 

As the exchange market developed, and as both internal and external 
communication and transportation networks were improved, the communi- 
cations effect also affected the exchanges so as to obliterate many of the 
‘expected’ results derived from the simple model. After 1870 the reduction 
of the costs of exporting gold, the more rapid communications, and the 
formalization of exchange arbitrage left little room for fluctuations in exchange 
rates. 

An examination of the short-term fluctuations in the exchange rates under- 
scores the divergence between the actual movements in rates and those 
expected from the simple model. 

In the interest-corrected data, the a priori model first fails to make adequate 
predictions in the years between 1836 and 1842, a period marked by two 
general American bank suspensions. The first lasted from 10 May 1837, 
when the New York banks led the banking system into a general suspension, 
until 1839, when the Philadelphia banks finally resumed payments. The 
second general suspension began on 10 October 1839 when the Bank of the 
United States first closed its doors and only the banks of New York and New 
England maintained payments. Although resumption was attempted in 
Philadelphia early in 1841, final resumption was delayed until the spring of 
1842.1 In this period little scope remains for the a priori analysis to explain 
short movements. 

Wide fluctuations recurred in the period 1846-49, but again the simple 
model does not adequately explain the fluctuations. The great Irish immi- 
gration to the U.S. increased the sterling supply, as did British imports of 
American grain that rose during the famine and after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws.?2 Moreover, early in 1847 the first of the two British financial crises 
of that year struck London; the second came in the autumn. Initially, sterling 
fell to a discount; but by the fall of 1847, with the restriction clause of the 
Bank Act ‘suspended’, and Bank Rate at eight per cent, sterling again rose 
to a strong premium—the exchanges had been ‘turned’. 

The exchange-rate phenomena of the 1850’s are particularly mystifying. 
The sterling premium rose as the American crisis of 1857 developed, and this 
was followed by a sharp decline at the end of the year when a ten per cent 
Bank Rate ruled in London, and the Bank Act of 1844 was again ‘suspend- 
ed’.4 Neither the simple formal model, nor a more complex one based upon 
the obvious external evidence, suffices to provide an altogether satisfactory 
explanation of the movement of the exchange rates in 1857—nor, for that 
matter, in the 1850’s in general.® 


1 For discussion of this period see Hepburn, History, Chs. V, VI; W. G. Sumner, A History 
of the American Currency (New York, 1874), 132-154. 

2 CG. N. Ward-Perkins, ‘The Commercial Crisis of 1847’, Oxford Economic Papers, New Ser. 
2, No. 1 (January 1950), 80-81, on British food imports in 1845~-48 from the U.S. . 

3 The method of temporarily ‘suspending’ the 1844 Bank Act devised in 1847 was utilized 
again in 1857 and in 1866. It is described by Ward-Perkins, tbid. 78. 

4 J. R. T. Hughes, ‘The Commercial Crisis of 1857’, Oxford Economic Papers, New Ser. Vol. 8, 
No. 2 (June, 1956), 215-16. 

5 Professor Cole suggests that the peculiar exchange-rate pattern of the 1850's may be 
explained in terms of the adjustments to the changes in tariffs (both American and British), 
and thus in relative prices, that occurred during the later 1840's. Although there is no direct 
proof of this thesis, it does provide a logical explanation, and certainly is worthy of further 


exploration. 
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Although short-term fluctuations in 1860-65 can be partly explained by 
the basic model, the outbreak of war injected other new elements that can 
only be analysed in terms of a more complex scheme. In America 1860 was 
a prosperous year with large gold exports and a sharp reduction in the merchan- 
dise deficit. ‘These events were accompanied by a dollar premium which 
lasted into 1861. This premium is an ‘expected’ result. As war pressure in- 
creased, however, gold imports rose and the merchandise deficit increased 
sharply. A general specie suspension followed in December 1861. The resulting 
sterling premium was broken only once during the war by the short-lived 
dollar premium of 1863 (perhaps a reflection of the Treasury’s attempts to 
make gold payments on the debt coupled with the Treasury’s strengthened 
position following the authorization of a $900 million six per cent bond issue 
of March 1863)!. Although the more complicated model is needed to explain 
these fluctuations, the extraordinarily large merchandise deficit of 1864 
($157°6 millions, the largest yet seen in American history) was accompanied 
by the reappearance of the sterling premium—another ‘expected’ result. 

The end of hostilities was accompanied by a reduction in the amplitude of 
fluctuations—a manifestation of the development effect, coupled with the 
disappearance of the crisis effect as the banking system was stabilized. So 
powerful were these forces that the resumption of specie payments, the Ameri- 
can bank suspensions of 1873 and 1893 and the ‘Baring Crisis’ of 1890 had 
no extraordinary effects upon the exchanges. Apparently by the 1870's the 
gold-payments mechanism, both domestic and foreign, of the classical ‘gold 
standard’ era had become efficient enough to wipe out the ‘crisis’. effects, 
while the development of a quick and efficient interest and exchange arbitrage 
market, supported by telegraphic communications, limited ‘expected’ exchange 
movements within the narrow range customarily associated with the gold 
pomts. 


VII 


The Trotter data cast a light on the pre-1914 financial system in two areas: 
exchange stability (the ‘gold points’), that will be treated here, and the 
perfection of the market for short-term international funds, the subject of the 
following section. 

When gold could be freely purchased and shipped abroad, gold exports 
were an alternative to bills of exchange. Thus a limit, the gold points, existed 
to fluctuations in the exchange rate. The precise levels of the pre-1914 gold 
points have never been agreed upon. Indeed, few students have been bold 
enough even to estimate the actual exchange limits.2 Fluctuations about the 
mint-par values are generally thought to have been small, with the actual 
amplitude determined by the costs of shipping gold. 

Table A-1 indicates that the exchanges were fairly stable during the 1850's 


' On the Loan Act of 1863 authorizing the U.S. ‘Treasury to sell bonds to make gold payments 
see Sumner, American Currency, 206-208. 

® See Oskar Morgenstern, International Financial Transactions and Business Cycles (Princeton 
University Press, 1959), 176-191, for an enumeration and discussion of gold-point estimates. 

For many decades The Economist printed what it called the gold-point ‘standards’. But these 
were not meant to be the gold points. Indeed, the editors frequently reported rates of exchange 
which exceeded their own gold-point standards, and apparently did not think this inconsistency 
worthy of comment. If the rates were unusually out of line for a known cause, e.g. the Bank 
of France paying premium prices for specie, some comment might be made, but usually the 
editors were silent. 
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and were permanently stabilized by the mid-1870’s.1 However, the ranges 
of the exchange fluctuations differed markedly between the two periods. The 
sterling premium was, on the average, much higher during the 1850’s than 
it was after, 1870. The size of the premium in the 1850’s is difficult to explain. 
The American economy was then expanding rapidly and imports were 
growing concomitantly. At the same time, however, American exports were 
growing and in most years Britain incurred a bilateral trade deficit with the 
United States. Moreover, U.S. gold exports to and capital imports from 
Britain were substantial.? 

Considering these movements, and especially in view of the fact that the 
exchange rates were evidently more stable during the fifties than in any 
previous decade, even the fact that the fifties was a period of financial chaos 
and specie suspension in America hardly accounts for the continued sterling 
premium. We can offer no solution for this paradox. The fact that both 
British and American records show a heavy American export of gold to 
Britain during the 1850’s affords additional proof that a sterling premium did 
exist; and our examination of British and American trade suggests the ex- 
planation must lie in the extant system of multilateral trade and payments. 
Evidently the international economy at mid-century offers a fruitful ground 
for further research. 

In the 1870’s and after, the smooth-working gold-payments system damped 
fluctuations, and, at the same time but for other reasons, the long-term 
sterling premium was virtually eliminated. If when one speaks of the ‘stable’ 
exchanges of the gold standard one is referring to the period after 1875, the 
data support the assumption of stability. However, they also indicate that 
the ‘stability’ that prevailed before 1870 was something quite different in 
character. 

Even for the late period, however, the rates appear to have been somewhat 
less stable than has been generally assumed. In the most exhaustive exami- 
nation of this issue in the literature, Professor Morgenstern has found numerous 
occasions when the exchanges fluctuated beyond the known estimates of 
the ‘gold points’. Morgenstern calls these rates ‘violations’ of the gold points. 
However, by accepting the validity of the known gold-point estimates, Pro- 
fessor Morgenstern has accepted a very peculiar definition of ‘the’ gold points. 
If his work is accepted uncritically, it would appear that even after 1875 
Trotter continually ‘violated’ the gold export point. Professor Morgenstern’s 


1 Professor Cole argues that the stability of the 1850’s was a false stability, i.e., not induced by 
the maturity of the market but by the large supplies of gold available in the United States and 
the large gold exports, that characterized the period. Arthur Cole, ‘Seasonal Variations’, 202. 

2 The official British figures show a bilateral trade deficit with the United States in each year 
from 1854 to 1860. The official American figures show a bilateral trade surplus with Britain in 
each year between 1856 and 1860. However, they show a bilateral trade deficit with Britain in 
1850 and from 1852 to 1855. In most cases the discrepancies between these two sets of data are 
far too wide to be accounted for by freight charges counted into the value of imports. Ifit were 
not for the heavy U.S. gold exports and the flow of British capital to the United States, the 
official American data might afford some explanation of the exchange-rate movements up to 
1855. However, the gold exports leave the United States with a net trade-gold surplus with 
Britain in every year except 1850, 1853, and 1854; and even in those years the deficits are so 
small that modest capital imports should have depressed the price of sterling below par. We 
cannot explain the exchange rates in this period from the trade data. 

British data in each year are to be found in the Statistical Abstract for the period. The American 
data are to be found in United States Congress, The Miscellaneous Documents of the House of 
Representatives, Fifty-Second Congress, Second Session, 1892-93, 30 Volumes (Washington: 
G.P.O. 1893), Vol. 26, p. XLIV and p. LX. 

3 Morgenstern, International Financial Transactions, 241-276. 
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median New York export point is a -473 per cent sterling premium while 
his maximum New York export point is only -678 per cent.1 As Table A-5 
indicates, Trotter frequently bought sterling at premiums beyond one or 
both of these points.2 Moreover, since the Trotter data are quarterly averages, 
it would seem that these ‘violations’ were even more flagrant than Morgen- 
stern’s monthly ‘violations’.® 

What were the gold points? The Trotter series indicate the rates at which 
sterling was actually purchased. Professor Morgenstern’s gold points are, 
on the other hand, merely contemporary estimates and his median points 
result from splitting the difference between conflicting estimates. Moreover, 
since Morgenstern is perfectly aware that the gold points could differ as 
between individuals, it is odd that he considers his aggregated estimates to 
be the gold points.4 His own data indicate that there was, in fact, sightly more 
variation in the exchange rates than his gold-point estimators thought; and 
the Trotter figures provide additional support for this conclusion. Thus the 
violations of Professor Morgenstern’s gold points would hardly seem to be 
an ‘incredible phenomenon’.® The Trotter data, of course, do not establish 
a new estimate of the gold export point, but they do, however, place a lower 
limit on the size of that figure. 

‘What the gold points actually were’ is a complex question; it appears 
certain, both from our data and from Professor Morgenstern’s ‘violations’, 
that students of the gold-standard have given the payments mechanism that 
existed from 1875 to 1914 more stability than it actually had. But, compared 
to the previous three-quarters of a century, the period was characterized by 
remarkable exchange-rate stability. This stability is, of course, a long way 
from ‘fixed’ exchange rates. Actually the only point that separates us from 
Professor Morgenstern is the definition of ‘stability’. By his criteria, the ex- 
changes were less stable than might be expected; by ours (comparison with 
what had gone before), the exchanges after 1875 were remarkably stable. 


fy Lae 


Was the dollar-sterling exchange market always specialized to the extent it 
was in 1875-1914? The analysis of Trotter’s bills adds new material relating 
to this question, and also provides additional information on the origins of 
sterling bills in the U.S. market. Although Miss Tooker has attempted to 
analyze the sources of some of Trotter’s bills, her results differ significantly 
from those we obtained.6 While Miss Tooker used a sample of Trotter’s bills, 
the analysis presented in this paper utilizes a complete enumeration. Moreover 
Miss ‘Tooker has taken as point of origin the location of the last endorser of 
the bill. Such a classification would be important in a study of internal trade 
patterns, but it is largely irrelevant to a study of international trade where 
the important point is the geographical distribution of the original drawers. 

Table 2 indicates that the most important sources of bills were Philadelphia 
and the American South. During two short periods, however, significant 
quantities of bills also originated in British North America and the Caribbean. 


Ibid. Table 33, p. 177, for New York export point (London import point); p. 172 for 
discussion of New York—London points. 
a See Table A-2 below in the years 1876, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1886, 1889, 1891 and 1895. 
3 Financial Transactions, 276-8 for Morgenstern’s discussion of his exchange-rate data, 
2 Saal, AN, all 
5 Ibid. 276. 
6 Elva Tooker, Nathan Trotter, 98-102. 
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Table 2. Geographic Distribution of Bills by Drawer (in per cent of total) 


Date 


1803 
04 
OS) 
06 


07 
08 


ule. 


1810 


1820 


23 


1830 


1840 


1845 


Phila- 
delphia 


New 
York 


ie) 
oO 


53°03 
47°71 
1°17 


8-84 


18-27 


14°41 

2°57 
10°87 
28-07 
40°55 


1:07 


5°76 


oy eu 

South North West A & 
America 

oO 10) oO oO 

oO oO oO oO 

2°95 

oo 

10°26 

4°56 

4°04 

52°29 

741 

55°31 44°69 

Ph Moisi. 

42°10 

39°58 

83°33 

83°64 

74°76 3°14 

22°15 

4°50 

22°87 

43°47 2°27 

7°79 13°18 

3°78 32°46 

11°45 Shafi 

24:04 1°61 29°09 
60°65 
39°37 

44°2 3°68 

70°61 4°40 “gO 

50°97 

41°16 

8:88 

49°94 OF 1°72 

77°56 

76:82 

80-77 

72°99 44 

35°19 6°37 

3°65 1414 

24°48 8:32 

10-01 ie: 

15°52 213 

12°02 2°66 

pages) 

25°78 233) 

34:66 “56 

Ba l3 

13°14 


Caribbean 
and South 
America 


16°36 


3°00 

OD 
27:96 
28°42 


12°55 


Baltimore 
and Wash- 
ington 


0/ 
/0 


LL-95 


13°68 


Europe 
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Table 2. (Continued) 


¥ ; . British Caribbean Baltimore 
eee Meni Seen (Ubeny ee, North and South and Wash- Europe 


Date delphia York South North West Pe ee Home 
9 fy 7 6 Z 6 Yo q 6 y o % y fl % 
1853 74°67 25°33 
ae 61:07 32°29 6-71 
55 31-96 18-04. 
56 74°79 25°51 
57 79°20 20°80 
58 aie 24°23 , 
59 78:40 1°77 15°59 4°23 
1860 65°36 18°74 13°85 2°04 
61 94°94 5°06 
62 92°65 5:17 218 
63 96°73 3°27 
64 100:00 
65 100:00 
66 100:00 
67 100:00 
68 10000 
69 100:00 
1870 100-00 
ail 100:00 
72 100-00 
73 100:00 
74 100:00 
75 100:00 
76 100:00 
aa 100°00 
78 96-63 3°37 
79 100:00 
1880 10000 
81 100:00 
82 100-00 
83 100:00 
84. 100:00 
85 100:00 
86 100:00 
87 100-00 
88 100:00 
89 14°31 85°69 
1890 73°98 26-02 
gi 100:00 
92 100-00 
93 100-00 
94 100:00 
95 100:00 


The American South was an important source of sterling bills in almost 
every year from 1811 to 1860.1 Such long-term dominance, although it disagrees 
with Miss Tooker’s findings, is consistent with the generally accepted picture 
of American foreign trade in the ante-bellum period. A study cf American 
trade figures indicates that the South generated between 40 and 60 per cent 


' For purposes of this study the South is defined as the area south of the Mason-Dixon line 
and the Ohio River and east of Mississippi (excluding Baltimore and Washington D.C.) 
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of total American exports in every decade before the Civil War; and it seems 
reasonable to assume that the South did not purchase an equal share of the 
total imports.! Miss Tooker, however, states that Southern bills were not 
important in Philadelphia until after 1840. Although her conclusion appears 
to conflict with the facts, an examination of the data does suggest some ex- 
planations for it. First, there was an increase in the proportion of Southern 
bills after 1840, but this was probably only a reflection of the economic dis- 
turbances in Philadelphia. Second, before 1840 many Southern bills were 
attracted to Philadelphia by the Second Bank of the United States—an 
institution with important factoring connexions in the South and with a 
predilection for dealing in the foreign exchange market.2 Before the Bank’s 
collapse, many Southern bills bore its endorsement; but, thereafter, such 
bills came directly to the Philadelphia market. 

Although local and Southern bills usually represented the bulk of the 
exchange available in Philadelphia, during the last half of the 1820’s and 
during the 1840's bills from Canadian North America and the West Indies 
appeared in profusion. The first influx of West Indian and Canadian bills 
evidently resulted from changes in Anglo-American commercial policy. In 
1823 the American tariff was modified to admit products from the West 
Indies and Canada at much reduced duties. Although the British did not 
reciprocate until 1826, the American action did stimulate trade and probably 
accounts for the increased number of West Indian bills appearing after 1823. 
In January 1826 the West Indian trade was opened to American shipping 
and a new surge of Caribbean bills came to the Philadelphia market. However, 
this liberal policy was soon reversed and beginning in January 1827 only 
British North America remained open to American shipping. As a result, 
until 1830 the American West Indian trade was conducted through the 
intermediate ports in Canada and Nova Scotia. The increase in British North 
American bills that appeared after 1826 was almost certainly due to Canada’s 
new role in the West Indian trade.? 

Bills originating outside the U.S. decline in importance after 1830, and this 
decline apparently is due to changes in the American balance of payments. 
Although during the 1830’s American imports grew much more rapidly 
than exports, there was also an increase in the flow of British capital to the 
U.S.; and thus the need for foreign bills payable in London was to some 
extent relieved.* 

Again, in the 1840’s, West Indian bills appear in significant quantities in 
Philadelphia. The increase of foreign bills in this case can probably be traced 
to three separate but not altogether unrelated factors. First, the crisis of 1837-41 
reduced the supply of local bills. Second, the cessation of capital imports 
raised American demand for real bills. Third, the rising level of British income 


1 George Taylor, The Transportation Revolution (New York, 1951), 451. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War the South represented slightly less than one-third of the total population. If one 
assumes the propensities to import were the same in the South as in the rest of the country, the 
excess of Southern bills should have turned up in other parts of the country to supply a part of 
the difference between non-Southern exports and imports. 

2 Ralph Hidy, ‘Baring and the Second Bank’, 270-1. 

3 Harold A. Innis, The Cod Fisheries, The History of An International Economy (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940), 249-260. Ls 

4 Between 1831 and 1838 American imports exceeded exports by $150 million, but during 
the same period borrowing in England by American governmental units alone amounted to 
$147 million. Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 (Washington: G.P.O. 1949), 
243-4; Bullock, Williams, Tucker, op. cit. 217-219; Leland H. Jenks, op. cit. 65-98. 
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engendered an increase in the consumption of West Indian commodities 
and as a result, produced a supply of uncovered bills available for sale in the 
United States.1 

Before 1860 about half of Trotter’s bills were of local (Philadelphia) origin; 
and, of those acquired after the Civil War, almost all were originally drawn 
there. The ante-bellum concentration is not surprising. Philadelphia was 
important as a trading centre; and, although the city’s commerce grew little 
in the pre-Civil War period, bills were generated and appeared on the local 
market. Only once during the years covered by the study do ‘Trotter’s records 
indicate a marked reduction in the proportion of Philadelphia bills. Although 
local bills represented about one-half of the total during the first six decades, 
between 1838 and 1846 they represented less than 12 per cent. This sharp 
decline can probably be traced to the disturbed condition of the Philadelphia 
financial and commodity markets following the crises of 1837-1839. 

After 1860 the proportion of Philadelphia bills rose precipitously; and, 
except for three years, local bills constituted the entire market supply from 
1863 to the end of the period. Moreover, as the proportion of Philadelphia 
bills rose, there was a steady decline in the number of drawers. By 1874 two 
firms, Brown and Brown, and Drexel and Company, supplied almost all the 
bills purchased by Trotter. 

A similar concentration is seen in payers of the bills purchased by Trotter. 
In total, Trotter’s bills were ‘accepted’ by 295 different persons or firms.3 
Apparently Trotter, to avoid compromising his own credit with protested 
bills, continually tried to acquire bills with the best English endorsements. 
Famous Anglo-American names appear among the payees of Trotter’s bills 
from the very beginning; however, in the early days, unfamiliar names 
predominated. Trotter was increasingly able to buy bills bearing names of 
prominent London or Liverpool houses and from 1834 to 1865 about £299,000, 
or roughly 45 per cent of the total, bore some 13 names.‘ Here is evidence of 
specialization, but nothing compared te what followed. From 1865 to 1895 
only ten names appear as acceptors on Trotter’s bills, and from 1877 to the 
end, enly two, Brown-Shipley and J. S. Morgan. These two firms endorsed 
more than 86 per cent of the £609,634 of bills bought by Trotter after the Civil 
War. From 1803 to 1895, of the 295 endorsers and acceptors, who provided 
Trotter with a total of £1,454,120 worth of sterling exchange, Brown-Shipley 
and Morgan provided over £800,000 or about 55 per cent.5 

Thus it appears that the increase of Philadelphia bills, the reduction in the 
number of drawers, and the constant decline in the number of payers does 


1 Arthur D, Gayer, W. W. Rostow, Anna J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuations of the 
British Economy, 1790-1850 (Oxford, 1953), I, 311-12. 

* In the years between 1864 and 1895 the two firms generated £534,705 worth of bills, 86 
ne oo of the total purchased; and after 1873 they generated £410,450 or 97°5 per cent of 
the total. 

3 The primary acceptors might have been either British importers or finance houses that 
specialized in accepting responsibility for payment of the bills on maturity. Included among 
the 295 Trotter acceptors are only the initial signatures on each bill—not collateral signers. 

4 Brown-Shipley, Morgan, Barings, Peabody, Rothschild, Glyn Mills, Barclay, Alexander, 
Dennistoun, the Bank of England, Stuart, Huth, and the Union Bank. : 

» Some bills endorsed by George Peabody are included as Morgan bills from 1854 to 1865. 
J. 5S. Morgan was a member of the Peabody firm in London and the firm became J. S. Morgan 
& Co, during the American Civil War when Peabody retired. F. L. Allen, The Great Pierpont 
Morgan (New York, 1956), 8. 

Brown-Shipley had endorsed a bill purchased by Trotter in 1803, and the name of J. S. 
Morgan first appeared on a Trotter bill in 1850. 
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not reflect any shifts in the pattern of the American export trade. Instead 
they appear to have been manifestations of the development of the foreign 
exchange market and the growth of private banking houses specializing in 
international transactions. In all probability, these private houses drew 
against their British correspondents to pay American producers scattered over 
the country. 

This leads to further conjecture that, at least in the Anglo-American trade, 
the gold-payment system of the pre-1914 period achieved some of its celebrated 
‘sold-point stability’ because the market became highly centralized and 
dominated by efficient large-scale dealers in gold and foreign exchange who 
could ship gold with easy facility when the occasion arose. 


TX 


Our main conclusions may be summarized briefly. It appears that the ex- 
change-rate stability commonly associated with the pre-1914 gold standard 
was a characteristic of the dollar-sterling exchange only after the early 1870's. 
Before that time the dollar-sterling rates varied widely; and these short 
fluctuations constitute (except for 1861-5) an indicator of the rate of internal 
U.S. expansion (or stagnation). Over the whcle nineteenth century, the 
gradual decline in the sterling premium appears to have reflected the gradual 
movement of the United States from debtor to creditor on current account. 
There were of course other factors, in addition to the current-account position, 
to explain the gradual decline of the sterling premium. Whereas the early 
instability of the exchanges was indicative of chaotic financial conditions and 
the slowness of ocean communications and transportation in the early nine- 
teenth century, the later stability may be attributed to improvement in 
banking, transportation and communications, as well as the moderating 
effects of increased specialization in the foreign-exchange market. 

Was this pattern peculiar to the Transatlantic trade? It might well have 
been, because of the great distances involved, and the (relative) slowness of 
communications before the 1870’s. It would be useful to see a similar or 
comparable study of other exchanges, perhaps London—Paris. Although the 
Anglo-American trade may have been a special case, this study does raise a 
lingering suspicion that the payments system of the trading world before the 
1870’s was subject to considerably more instability than has been thought. 


Purdue University 


1 Professor Cole also notes this growing specialization of the exchange market and the 
emerging dominance of Brown Brothers & Company. The Trotter data, however, seem to 
indicate that specialization was achieved in the early 1870’s: almost a decade before Cole’s 
estimate. Cole, ‘Evolution’, 408-10. 
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Pable A-1. Anglo-American Bill of Exchange Prices, Trotter and Martin Series, 
1835-1895 (by quarter) 
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Table A-2. Anglo-American Exchange-Rate Estimates, 1835-1895 (by quarter) 
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Table A-3. Average Maturity of Bills of Exchange, 1803-1895 (by year) 
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Average Average Average 

Year Maturity iMeay Maturity Year Maturity 
days days days 
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Table A~4. Anglo-American Bill of Exchange Prices, uncorrected, 1803-1834 (by 


quarter) 
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Table A-5. Anglo-American Bill of Exchange Prices, Corrected,* 1823-1833 (by 


quarter) 
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SHORT ARTICLES 
THE CAROLINGIAN MANSUS 


By D. HERLIHY 


HE wide and firm fixing of the small peasant property upon the soil of 

Europe, the full emergence, in other words, of that peasant class upon 

which European civilization for centuries primarily would rest, is a 
social and economic revolution the importance of which not even the paucity 
of sources in the early Middle Ages can obscure.! It is a problem centring on 
the appearance and meaning of a word, mansus. 

Curiously for so lengthily discussed a term, there is no disagreement about 
its root meaning, or better, its root association. The mansus is somehow 
related to the land or farm of a single family.2 We cannot be precise as to 
when and where it appears; too many of our documents are late copies, in 
which the ‘mansus’ mentioned may be an interpolation. We encounter it 
quite commonly in West-Frankish sources from about 650, in East-Frankish 
lands hardly much later, before 700, and in Burgundy as soon as our documents 
become numerous, from about 750.3 In Provence and Italy, mansus does not 
appear frequently until the ninth century. This, not for the reason that these 
areas did not know the single-family farm—of course they did—but that they 
had their own terms for it (colonia in Provence, for example, casa massaricia 
in Italy, others we shall mention) which they preferred.4 

Mansus certainly derives from manere, ‘to remain’. Is it not in turn to be 


1 Cf. for Germany, F. K. Liitge, Deutsche Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Kin Ueberblick (Berlin, 
1952), pp. 56-64; idem, Die Agrarverfassung des friihen Mittelalters im mitteldeutschen Raum vornehmlich 
in der Karolingerzeit (Jena, 1937), p. 213; for Europe as a whole, R. Latouche, Les Origines de 
V’ économie occidentale, L’ Evolution de l’Humanité, 43 (Paris, 1956). 

2 Cf. Marc Bloch, Les Caractéres originaux de V histoire rurale frangaise, ed. R. Dauvergne (Paris, 
1955) I, 155-69; R. Grand, L’ Agriculture au Moyen Age (Paris, 1950), pp. 76-86. 

3 The first certain references to mansus are apparently in the original royal charters, Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica (henceforth, MGH), Diplomata Imperii 1, no. 20, ca. 656; no. 47, 12 September 
677. The references to mansi in the charter of 27 June 651, Recueil des chartes de Vabbaye de Saint- 
Benoitt-sur-Loire, ed. M. Prou and A. Vidier (Paris, 1907), no. 1, may be accepted as authentic, 
but for earlier appearances of the word in otherwise authentic charters interpolation must be 
suspected. Cf. also Cartulaire général de l Yonne, ed. M. Quantin (Auxerre, 1854), no. 8, ca. 680. 
Mansus is used in the ‘Angevin formulas’ (apparently antedating 678) and the West-Frankish 
‘Formulas of Marculf’ (probably redacted at Meaux near Paris between 650 and 720), as well 
as later collections of formulas, edited in MGH, Formulae merowingici et karolini aevi, ed. K. Zeumer 
(Hanover, 1886). For Burgundy, see E. Pérard, Recueil de plusieurs pieces curieuses servant a Uhistotre 
de Bourgogne (Paris, 1664), p. 14, 579 (trustworthy?); p. 22, 761; p. 23, 763; etc. See also at 
Weissenburg in Alsace, Traditiones possessionesque wizenburgenses, ed. K. Zeuss (Spire, 1842), no. 
38, 1 May 693 (?) = Regesta Alsatiae aevi merovingici et karolini, 1: Quellenband, ed. A, Bruckner 
(Strassburg and Ziirich, 1949), no. 62. Trad. wiz. no. 46, 1 April 695 = Regesta Alsatiae, no. 64. 
C. Wampach, Geschichte der Grundherrschaft Echternach (Luxembourg, 1929-30), no. 3, 1 Novem- 
ber 697-98. Mittelrheinisches Urkundenbuch, ed. H. Beyer (Coblenz, 1860), no. 7, 1 January 706. 

4 The inventory of the lands of the church of Marseilles mentions coloniae, Cartulaire de Vabbaye 
de Saint-Victor de Marseille, ed. B. Guérard (Paris, 1857) II, 633-56; the inventory of church 
lands at Lyons of ca. 807 is also given in terms of coloniae, Cartulaire Lyonnais, ed. M. C. Guigue 
(Lyon, 1885), no. 2. In Italy, coloniae appear also in the inventory of the lands of the church of 
Ravenna in the territory of Padua, dating apparently from the middle sixth century, Die 
nichtliterarischen lateinischen Papyri Italiens aus der Zeit 445-700, ed. J. -O. Tjader, I (Lund, 1955), 
p. 188, no. 3. The most common of many Italian equivalents for mansus, casa massaricia, seems 
to appear at about the time mansus does in the North, Codice diplomatico padovano, ed. A. Gloria, I 
(Venice, 1877), no. 4, 10 June 673; Edictus Rothari (643), cap. 252, Die Gesetze der Langobarden, 


ed. F. Beyerle (Weimar, 1947), p. 102. 
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associated with the cultivator, the manens, who ‘remained’ upon the tenure, 
or with the house, the mansio, in which he lived?! But we must hold back frem 
accepting these apparently so plausible associations. Critical for our under- 
standing of the mansus, and for setting the direction of our further probing, 
is this question: does mansus imply that the inhabitant remained with the 
land, or that the land remained with the inhabitant, i.e. that he could not be 
arbitrarily deprived of it, that it was heritable within his family? 

Manere and its derivatives often bear the connotation of permanence; 
mansura, the ‘lasting things’, the period’s religious texts hold before us. In the 
language of our laws and charters, a man’s ‘liberty’, a monastery’s ‘possession’ 
or ‘ownership’ of property can also ‘remain’ in the sense of being permanent.? 
Mansurum figures in numerous royal charters as the enactment’s permanence 
is solemnly affirmed. 

The form mansura is also used specifically in regard to property to describe a 
‘lasting’ tenure. We hear, in 824 in Bavaria of an ‘inheritance’ granted to 
the church of Freising, which evo mansura serviret sancte Marie, ‘remaining 
forever will serve Saint Mary’.® A charter of 851 in Anjou speaks of the sedes 
mansura of Count Eudes ‘and his successors’, their ‘permanent home’.6 A 
permanence, let us note, conferred not by good stone—the house was yet 
to be built—but by its quality as ‘heritable’. A variant for mansus, encountered 
widely across Europe, in Normandy, Ile-de-France, Lorraine, Poitou, Auvergne, 
in Germany too, at the chanceries of Charles Martel and Charles the Bald, 
is exactly mansura.? Should we not supply, when we encounter it, res or pos- 
SesSUO? 

When Nivardus, bishop of Reims (d. ca. 675) gave to his church ‘a multitude 
of families’, he gave too ‘the possessions of their inheritances’.8 Did the lost 
charter read, as thousands of surviving ones do, servos cum mansis? Real property, 
a capitulary of 806 instructs us, is everything which is assessed ‘on the basis 


1 Cf. R. Kotzschke, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin, 1908), p. 85; Grand, L’ Agriculture, 
p. 66; C. E. Perrin, Recherches sur la seigneurie rurale en Lorraine (Paris, 1935), p- 629. 

® Die Traditionen des Hochstifts Freising, ed. T. Bitterauf (Munich, 1905), no. 373, 27 March 
817, ‘celestia mansura’. Vita Amandi episcopi auctore Milone, MGH, Scriptores Rerum Merovingi- 
carum (henceforth, Ss Rer. Mer.) V, 463, ‘cum mansuris divitiis’, S. Ambrosii Autperti beneven- 
tani abbatis sermo de cupiditate, Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXXIX, 1864 A, ‘res semper 
mansura’. Compare its use in the Justinian Code, Corpus iuris civilis, 11: Codex iustinianus, ed. P. 
Krueger (Berlin, 1954), I, 1, 2 (p. 5), ‘observantia semper mansura’; XI, 6, Ba eel, Aish 43 les 
2 and 3. 

3 Dipl. Imp. I, no. 31, 4 July 673, ‘in curtes ipsius monasterii, ubicunque ad praesens maneat 
possessio vel dominatio’. Liutprandi Leges Anni IX, cap. 23 (721), Gesetze, p. 194, ‘maneat 
libertas’. 

4 Cf. Dipl. Imp. I, no. 25, ca. 661, ‘quod in perpetuum volumus esse mansurum’, 

® Freising, no. 504, 25 April 824; no. 505, 24 April 824. 

® Cartulaire noir de la cathédrale d’ Angers, ed. C. Urseau (Paris, 1908), no. 9, 3 July 851 = 
Recueil des Actes de Charles II le Chauve, ed. G. Tessier (Paris, 1943-55), no. 139, ‘in qua oppor- 
tunitas jam dicti comitis mansurae sedis suorumque successorum esse cognoscitur’, 

” For mansura, masure in Normandy, see L. Delisle, Etudes sur la condition de la classe agricole et 
Uétat de agriculture en Normandie au Moyen-Age (Paris, 1903), pp. 35-37. For Poitou, Grand, 
L’ Agriculture, p. 80, n. 1. For Lorraine, Perrin, Recherches, p. 629, n. 2. For the Te-de-France, 
Polyptyque de V’abbé Irminon, ed. B. Guérard (Paris, 1844), II, 124, ‘et alias mansuras viiii’, 
Cartulaire du prieuré de Paray-le-Monial, ed. U. Chevalier (Paris, 1890), no. 420, 31 January 1016. 
Formulae Augienses, no. 39, MGH, Formulae, p. 361. Dipl. Imp. I, no. 13, p. 100, 6 November 
715~-739- Actes de Charles II le Chauve, no. 112, 13 March 849. 

8 MGH, Ss Rer. Mer. V, 168, ‘Contulit [Nivardus] multitudinem familiarum et numerositatem 
prediorum atque possessiones hereditatum suarum’. For slaves as “possessors’, cf. Codex laures- 
hamensis, ed. K. Gléckner (Darmstadt, 1929), no. 77, 18 January 776, ‘duo mancipia... cum 
manso quem possident’. Ibid. no, 2876, 11 October 801, ‘et mancipia viii cum omnibus que 
habere videntur’. Cf. also the Lex Baiuuariorum cited in n. 5 below, p. 84. 
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of the inheritance’. It means, unmistakably, ‘on the basis of the mansus’. 
When a surveyor of the lands of Saint-Germain des Prés found deserted mansi, 
he noted ‘the heir is lacking’.2 Hereditas colonica—so a dependent tenure in 
Brittany is called, about 840.3 Hereditates, id est mansa, says the Edict of Pfistes 
(864) of Charles the Bald, ‘inheritances, that is, mansa’.4 

Some historians, taking a different approach to the meaning of mansus, 
have attempted to define what the word signifies in a physical sense. Here 
difficulties commence, for it seems that mansus is used with three distinct 
meanings.° At times it means clearly enough the ‘enclosure’, court and garden, 
within which the house is built, or the house itself. ‘With two mansi’, says a 
document from Fulda in 789, ‘that is, with two houses’.6 He came ad mansum, 
says a ninth-century saint’s life, in the unmistakable sense of ‘to the house’.7 
Mansus might be taken as a variant of the good classical mansio.8 Most recently, 
P. de Saint Jacob has written: ‘[The Burgundian mansus] is the distant witness 
of the old Indo-European dhiver, of the enclosure belonging to the house, 
which one finds again in the Roman heredium and hortus, the Celtic manoir, 
the Scandinavian tont, the German hubestatt, the Russian dvor, the boel and the 
masure of Normandy, the accin of Champagne’.9 

At other times mansus as clearly means the whole farm, house, court, 
fields, even forest. So it does in most of our great Carolingian manorial surveys, 
where, evidently from the stated area of the mansi, fields too are connoted 
by it.!° So also in many charters from places widely distributed across northern 
Europe, where the boundaries given for mansi clearly include fields as well 
as houses.!! 

To add further confusion, mansus appears in a third sense, as a measurement 
of land area, used to assess the size of property upon which houses are yet to 
be built.14 


1 MGH, Capitularia regum francorum (henceforth, Capit.), no. 45, 6 February 806, “...tra- 
ditionem vel venditionem rerum immobilium, hoc est terrarum, vinearum atque silvarum 
servorumque qui iam casati sunt sive ceterarum rerum quae hereditatis nomine censentur’. 
Compare with Charles the Bald’s Edict of Pfistes, ‘hereditas, id est mansa’, cited in n. 4 below. 

2 Polyptyque, XIV, 39-42, II, 156, ‘deest haeres’. 

3 Cartulaire de l abbaye de Redon en Bretagne, ed. A. de Courson (Paris, 1863), no. 195. 

4 MGH, Capit. no. 273, 25 June 864. Cf. the comments of Cesarius of Priim on the ninth- 
century inventory of that monastery, where serfs without a mansus are called those ‘non tamen 
habentes hereditatem de curia’. Mittelrheinisches Urkundenbuch, no. 135, p. 145, 0. 3 and p. 153, 
10 Op 

5 Cf. H. Dubled, ‘Encore la question du manse’, Revue du Moyen Age latin, V (1949), 203-10. 

6 Urkundenbuch des Klosters Fulda, ed. E. Stengel (Marburg, 1956), no. 184, 1 March 787, 
‘cum duabus mansis, id est cum duabus casis’. 

7 MGH, Ss Rer. Mer. III, 162. 

8 Cf. Perrin, Recherches, p. 629. 

9 “Rtudes sur l’ancienne communauté rurale en Bourgogne. 1) Le Village, les conditions 
juridiques de l’habitat. 2) La structure du manse. 3) La banlieu du village’. Annales de Bourgogne, 
XIII (1941), 169-202; XV (1943), 178-84; XVIII (1946), 237-50, especially XIII (1941), 182. 

10 Cf. at Saint-Germain des Prés, Polyptyque, 1, 1 (Vol. I, 1), ‘mansum ingenuilem habentem 
de terra arabili bunaria vi...de vinea...de prato’. On the mansus in the region of Paris, see 
C. E. Perrin, ‘Observations sur le manse dans la région parisienne au début du [Xe siecle’, 
Annales d’ histoire sociale, II (1945), 39-52. 

11 For example, Cartulaire de lV abbaye de Gorze, ed. A. D’Herbomez (Paris, 1898), no. 8, 1g May 
762, ‘disterminant ipsi mansi...’; no. 40, 796, ‘qui mansus ita determinatur. . .? and many 
following. Cartulaire de ’abbaye de Conques en Rouergue, ed. G. Desjardins (Paris, 1879), no. 1, 
February 801; no. 212, March 852. Paray-le-Monial, no. 62, May 866. 

12 MGH, Dipl. Karolinorum, 1, no. 213, 26 November 811 (donation to Bavarian monastery 
of Altaich), ‘est autem aestimatio illius loci quasi quadraginta mansorum’. Chartes de Vabbaye 
de Saint-Etienne de Dijon, ed. J. Courtois (Paris, 1908), no. 38, 11 December 934, ‘mansum unum 
et dimidium de terris’. 
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To find our way out of these semantic woods, we must, it would seem, hold 
fast to the distinction between the primary meaning of mansus as a kind of 
‘heritable’ tenure and the secondary applications of the term to physical 
objects. At times when or in places where settlement remained thin, when 
fields were casually cultivated and freely abandoned, the natural tendency 
seems to have been to equate the ‘inheritance’ with what was its most valuable 
and permanent part, the house and court, the lands distinguished in other 
texts as area, arealis, hovastat, osca or olca, and even terra salica.1 As density of 
settlement increased, as cultivation became more intensive and field boundaries 
fixed, the connotation of mansus tended to expand to include not only the 
‘house lands’, but vineyards, cultivated fields, even wastes, as each became 
a fixed and valuable part of the inheritance. It is no wonder that mansus in 
its earliest appearances seems equivalent with ‘house and court’, and no 
wonder that in areas where population is rapidly growing that equivalence 
is not retained. A climax of this semantic evolution reached in some areas of 
Europe already in the Carolingian period, was the application of the term to 
the land alone. A word which in its earliest appearances connotes the house 
and court while ignoring the fields comes to connote the fields while ignoring 
the court, and becomes a measure of area. A comparable evolution occurs in 
Italy, where our most common, earliest terms for the single-family farm are 
formed on casa (casa seruula, casa aldionaricia, casa massaricia, and so forth), 
whereas by the late ninth century words signifying the whole farm (res, sors, 
mansus itself) come to rival casa in importance.? 

But we are not yet out of the semantic woods. Mansus shows disturbing 
variations in meaning in regard to terms usually synonymous with it: hoba 
(hobunna, hova, modern German Hufe; really a German translation of mansus) 
and sors (utilized for the single-family farm, apparently with its common 
sense of ‘inheritance’, on both sides of the Alps).3 In north-east Germany, 
sometimes in Bavaria, hoba represents a tenure twice the size of the mansus, 
or even larger.4 In the Carolingian sources of ‘Middle’ Germany (Thuringia 
and Frankonia), apparently too in Bavaria in the thirteenth century, hoba 
seems to represent the tenure of a peasant owing only light dues to the lord, while 
mansus connotes the tenure in close dependence upon the manor—a dis- 
tinction comparable to the ‘free’ and ‘servile’ mansi of other areas.5 

In the Rhine valley, hoba and sors often mean the fields making up the 


' Cf. Latouche, Les Origines, pp. 87-88, on osca, olca, and terra salica, and A. Déléage, La Vie 
rurale en Bourgogne (Macon, 1941), I, 318, for area arealis and hovastat in Germany. The attempt 
of J. Balon, Les Fondements du régime foncier au Moyen Age (Louvain, 1948) to interpret terra salica, 
sella, as meaning always ‘Salic’ or ‘lord’s’ land or house, never ‘house lands’ or simply ‘house’ is 
not convincing. Even serfs could possess a sella. Cf. the Edict of Pfistes of 864, MGH, Capit. no.273 

? For casa massaricia, see above, p. 79, n. 4. Codice diplomatico longobardo, ed. L. Schiaparelli, Fonti 
per la Storia d'Italia, 62-63 (Rome, 1929-33), no. 30, June 722, ‘casas tributarias’; no. 50, 1 
December 730, ‘casa aldiaricia’, Il Regesto di Farfa compilato da Gregorio di Catino, ed. 1. Giorgi and 
U. Balzani, II (Rome, 1879), no. 79, 770, ‘casas colonicias vel peculiares’. Memorie e documenti 
per servire all’istoria di Lucca, TV! (Lucca, 1836), no. 24, December 795, ‘res massaricias’. Codex 
diplomaticus Langobardiae (Turin, 1873), no. 279, 17 November 878, ‘sortes absentes’. 

3 On hoba, see the comments of Liitge, Agrarverfassung, p. 242. It appears by 704 in the donation 
of Hedenus to Willibrord = Deutsches Bauerntum, I: Mittelalter, ed. G. Franz (Weimar, 1940), 
no. 6, 1 May 704. On sors, cf. Cod. laur. no. 3262, 20 August 773, ‘sortes ili cum... mancipia iii’; 
no. 3559, 2 October 769, ‘xii sortes et mancipia’; Gorze, no. 69, 874, ‘mansos et sortes serviles 
ix’; and above, n. 2. 

4 Liitge, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 67. P. Dollinger, L’ Evolution des classes rurales en Baviére (Paris, 
1949), P- 105. 

° P. Dollinger, ‘Les transformations du régime domanial en Baviére au XIII siécle’, Le 
Moyen Age, LVI (1950), 279-306, especially 290. ; 
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family farm, while mansus is the house and court.! Sors is used similarly in 
Lorraine.2 

This much can be observed. ‘The mansus is a unit for assessing properties, 
and this utilization of the word for the purposes of formal surveying could 
freeze its meaning at any point along its semantic evolution from house to 
land. The meaning of mansus might have been fixed in the sense of court, in 
which instance surveyors needed other terms to describe the fields, such as 
sors and hoba, normally synonyms for mansus but at the will of surveyors 
applied, for example, in Lorraine and the Rhine valley, on occasion to the 
fields alone. The mansus might also have been used to describe the tenure in 
terms of the dues under which it was held. In France, this led to distinctions 
among mansi serviles, lidiles, ingenuiles, and so forth. In ‘Middle’ Germany on 
the other hand, mansus was apparently used for one kind of tenure and its 
usual equivalent hoba, for another. Such was the will of surveyors! Indeed, 
the history of the secondary applications of the words mansus, hoba, sors and 
so forth, intimately connected with the state of settlement and the practice 
of surveyors, is not a simple one. What, in terms of physical objects or precise 
kind of tenure, the mansus at any time in any area meant can be ascertained 
only by careful study of the contemporary documents. 

Still, it would seem that to wrestle with the complexities of these secondary 
meanings is not yet to come to grips with the problem of the mansus as sug- 
gested by its primary and constant sense as a kind of tenure, heritable in the 
family cf him who works it. To equate mansus with court or house while not 
recognizing the word’s connotation as a kind of tenure, to conclude—and 
rightly, from such an equivalence—that the mansus is one of the types millénaires 
of agrarian life, to point out parallels to it over extended regions, is to cloud 
the issue, while illustrating hardly more than the truism that people have for 
a long time, and in many places, lived in houses. 

Whence came these mansi, these family farms? 

This much would seem certain. When the mansi appear in our sources 
from about 650 they already bear a strong ‘seigneurial’ stamp, in the sense 
that we learn fully of them when lords and kings—who, after all, between 
them account for almost all our sources—adopt the single-family farm as the 
unit upon which rents and dues are to be imposed.? It is of course possible 
that in the period of the late Empire, under that obscure system of tax assess- 
ment known as the capitatio-iugatio, ‘head-tax, land-tax’, the single-family 
farm was widely being assessed and taxed as a unit.4 But it would seem certain 


1 See D. Neundorfer, ‘Die Bedeutung der Worte huba und mansus in der Lorscher Pri- 
vaturkunden der Karolingerzeit’, Studien zur dltesten Geschichte des Klosters Lorsch (Berlin, 1920), 
pp. 79-92. 

2 Cf. Perrin, Recherches, p. 629, n. 3. 

3 Cf. Lutge, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 76; Bloch, Caracteres, p. 156. 

4 F, Lot, ‘L’Origine des manses de l’époque franque’, Nouvelles recherches sur Pimpot Soncier 
et la capitation personnelle sous le Bas-Empire (Paris, 1955), pp. 78-89. Idem, L’Impot Soncier et la 
capitation personnelle sous le Bas-Empire et a l’époque franque (Paris 1928). ‘Theodoric the Great, 
Ostrogothic king of Italy, authorized Gepid mercenaries travelling to Gaul to collect three 
solidi per condama in Venetia and ‘Liguria’ i.e. Lombardy, Cassiodori Variae, V, 10 (523-26). 
ed. T. Mommsen, MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, XII, 149. Condama, conduma, condoma, also used 
by Gregory the Great, would seern to mean household, virtually equivalent with the later 
mansus. Cf. G. Luzzatto, J Servi nelle grandi proprieta ecclesiastiche italiane (Senigallia, 1909), p. 
63. In the Testament of St. Bertrand of Le Mans, 27 March 616, Actus pontificum cenomannis in 
urbe degentium, ed. G. Busson and A. Ledru (Le Mans, 1901), p. 138, where ‘condumae are 
freed from service, they would seem to be equivalent with servile households. Theodoric’s 
authorization thus shows the importance of such single-family farms in northern Italy already 
by the sixth century. We cannot, however, presume that the conduma was yet the usual unit by 
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that the fourth-century countryside did not yet know the régime of the mansus, 
in the sense of a decisive predominance of the single-family farm over other 
forms of agrarian organization. The Capitulary ‘Divisio Regnorum’ of 806 
defines ‘real’ property flatly as everything assessed ‘on the basis of the inheri- 
tance’, i.e. on the basis of the mansus, the single-family farm.! Such a system of 
assessment, ‘on the basis of the inheritance’, would not be able to judge the 
value of large gangs of landless slaves or of the lords’ fields worked by them. 
It could only be used where the single-family farm predominated, and where 
a rough equality, within certain broad categories (e.g. ‘servile’ mansi, ‘free’ 
mansi, etc.) existed among them. (There had, of course, to be a rough equality, 
if ‘seigneurs’ were not to sacrifice dues by foolishly undertaxing some farms 
and spread unrest by scandalously overtaxing others.) Our knowledge of 
the countryside of the late Empire is, admittedly, scanty. But who would 
suggest that in any Roman province the gangs of landless slaves had, by the 
fourth century, dwindled to negligible numbers? 

Indeed, in 579, according to Gregory of Tours, King Chilperic imposed a 
tax of ‘one anfora of wine per aripennis of land’, as well as ‘many other taxes 
both on other lands and slaves’.2 This kind of assessment, based on the two 
chief factors of production, ‘heads’ and ‘lands’, still makes it appear as if 
men and lands were not yet entirely fused in that single productive unit, the 
family farm which was the mansus. 

A Visigothic law of King Sisibut (612-620) mentions freedmen taxed 
according to their peculium.8 The king elsewhere defines the suitable peculiwm 
of a housed slave as lands ‘sufficient to cultivate and manage’, and we may 
presume most of the newly emancipated were in practice given that quantity.4 
We have here rough adumbrations of the regime of the mansus: the cultivator 
and his inheritance (peculium) are considered as a unity; a crude equality of 
‘inheritances’ exists, rooted in the practical criterion of what was ‘sufficient 
to cultivate and manage’. The law, however, in mentioning a ‘just estimate’ 
of the taxed property, shows that we have not yet arrived at that presumption 
of the equality of single-family farms on the part of the tax assessor that so ° 
characterizes the regime of the mansus. 

The Laws of the Alamanni (probably redacted 717-719) and of the Bava- 
rians (probably redacted 743-748 according to H. Brunner, 725-728 according 
to E. Schwind) contain stipulations on the dues of ecclesiastical serfs which 
apparently go back to a common Frankish law governing royal estates.5 
The Bavarian Laws say servi autem secundum possessionem suam reddant tributa, 
‘slaves render tribute according to their possession’. The phrasing suggests 
that the tribute varied according to the servile possession, but no: in the 
parallel, and fuller, passage of the Leges Alamannorum, that ‘tribute’ is rather 
precisely defined and apparently equal for all.6 The slaves’ possessions would 


which rents or taxes were imposed. The mercenaries could hardly have distributed the burden 
of supporting their march on the basis of the highly complex capitatio-iugatio assessment. 

1 See above, n. 1, p. 81. 

2 MGH, Ss Rer. Mer. 11, 233-4. 

3 XII, 2, 13 (MGH Legum Sectio 1, Leges nationum germanicarum, I), ‘census pro eo peculio illis 
inponatur’. *...secundum eorum peculium iustissima aderatione censiti.. .’. 

4 XII, 2, 14, ‘...tantum [peculium] his mancipis... dare precipimus, quantum illis 
sufficere ad excolendum vel gubernandum se invenerit conparantis electio’. 

° Leges Alamannorum, cap. XXI (XXII), ibid. V1 82. Lex Baiuuariorum, I, 13, ibid. V2 289. Cf. 
W. Metz, ‘Die hofrechtlichen Bestimmungen der Lex Baiuuariorum I, 13 und die frankische 
Reichsgutverwaltung’, Deutsches Archiv, XII (1956), 187-06. 

® ‘Servi enim ecclesiae tributa sua legitime reddant: quindecim siclas de cervisa...’ Leges 
Alamannorum, XXI (XXII). ; 
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seem to be pretty much equal, probably corresponding to the peculiwm ‘sufficient 
to cultivate and manage’ of the Visigothic laws. Slave and his farm are taken 
together as a single unit, the equality of all dependent farms is presumed: 
we have here, it would seem, the regime of the mansus. 

According to a capitulary of 743, the value of Church lands given in benefice 
is measured on the basis of the casata, the single-family farm.! In 750 in Lom- 
bardy, King Aistulf defines the kind of military obligations a man must 
assume in terms of the casas massaricias he owns.2 Then in the Capitulary 
‘Divisio Regnorum’ (806) comes that astonishing equation of ‘real’ property 
with everything assessed ‘on the basis of the inheritance’.3 

Seigneurial adoption of the single-family farm as the unit for assessing 
rents and dues, evident on both sides of the Alps from the late seventh century, 
explains the appearance of mansus and its equivalents in our sources. Ith 
would seem evident, however, that not all these single-family farms were 
simultaneously created by the seigneury, as if, in the late seventh century, 
lords and kings set energetically about finding tenures and inheritances for 
every worker. They were rather taking advantage of the results—indeed, the 
climax—of a much older evolution. 

We can identify, with considerable assurance, tenures, single-family farms, 
centuries older than the regime of the mansus, which later become incor- 
porated into it. In the first century before Christ, Varro alludes to the ‘housing’ 
of slaves; Tacitus mentions the practice among the Germans; and we have 
fairly numerous references to housed slaves until their tenures blend into the 
‘servile’ mansi of the Carolingian records.4 Colonia, synonym in those records 
for mansus, appearing in our medieval charters as soon as we have them, 
undoubtedly links up with the coloniae or settlements of Roman freemen of 
our classical sources.® 

What is curious about these Roman ‘proto-mansi’ is that they would seem 
intimately related to, many clearly the results of, the expansion of settlement. 
Varro mentions the housing of slaves upon the uncultivated pasture lands 
of the villa.6 From what we can reconstruct of the ‘housing’ of slaves in the 
Dark Ages, lords often used the device as a means of ‘ameliorating’ their 
properties by colonization.’ The relation of the Roman ‘colonate’ with the 
effort to expand the area of cultivation, or to recover the agri deserti which the 


1 MGH, Capit. no. 11 (1, 28), ‘de unaquaque casata solidus’. Cf. S. Bonifatii et Lullit epistolae, 
ed. M. Tangl (Berlin, 1916), no. 60, 31 October 745 (p. 123) where Pope Zacharias equates 
the casata with coniugium servorum, ‘servile family’. 

2 Ahistulfi Leges de Anno I, cap. 2, Gesetze, p. 360. 

3 See above, n. I, p. 81/. 

4 Varro, De re rustica, 1, 2 and 17, ed. G. Goetz (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 14 and 34 and the 
comments of Fustel de Coulanges, ‘Le Colonat romain’, Recherches sur quelques problemes d’histoire 
(Paris, 1885), p. 55- Tacitus, Germania, cap. 25; ‘Ceteris servis non in nostrum morem, descriptis 
per familiam ministers, utuntur; suam quisque sedem, suos penates regit’, = Deutsches 
Bauerntum, 1, 6. 

5 Cf. Papyri Italiens, no. 13, 4 April 553; ‘cum atiguis colonicis’, and above, n. 4, P- 79/. 

6 See above, n. 4. 

? Cf. Testament of St. Bertrand of Le Mans, 27 March 616, Actus pontificum, p. 104, “domos 
aedificavi et mancipias stabilivi, cum id quod adhuc... in ipsis agris immeliorare potuero’ ; 
p. 11g, ‘vineolas... cum cultoribus eorum et familias vel domus quae ibi stabilivi’. Gregorii epis- 
copi turonensis historiae, MGH, Ss Rer. Mer. 11, 288-89 (582), ‘Nam sepe a novo fundans villas, 
ponens vinias, aedificans domus, culturas eregens... [Chrodinus] ipsas domus cum cultoribus 
et culturis... benigne distribuebat...’ Saint Remi of Reims, according to the ninth-century 
life by Hincmar, housed ‘men’ in the Vosges forest in order to keep his church supplied with 
pitch, MGH, Ss Rer. Mer. III, 309. Numerous slaves are found housed by vineyards. Cf. Gorze, 
no. 1, 20 May 745; no. 2, 26 May 754, ‘sortem cum viniatore vel illam vineam quam 1pse 


viniator facit’. 
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decay of slavery so importantly was causing, has long been noted. 1 Largely 
from a remarkable series of North-African inscriptions, we have evidence of 
a strikingly liberal ‘custom’ governing settlement, as old, apparently, as the 
reign of Vespasian (69-79), guaranteeing to ‘coloni’ who would colonize or 
reclaim land right to its permanent use, to pass it on to their heirs, under rents 
moderate enough to encourage their labours.2 The Tablettes Albertini, those 
forty-five wooden tablets discovered in 1928 in North Africa, giving some 
thirty-four private acts dating from 493 to 496 under Vandal rule, have 
sensationally illustrated the persistence of the effort to favour settlement and 
the extraordinary libecalism under which reclaimers of new land—‘Mancian’ 
cultivators they are called—held their fields.3 They are able to leave them or 
sell them (of course they are heritable), without consulting the lord who 
owns them, unhampered, apparently, by those harsh fourth- and fifth-century 
constitutions touching upon the ‘colonate’ which have given the later Roman 
Empire a reputation for ‘state-socialism’. 

Thus, for over a period of four hundred years in Roman North Aftica, 
we have evidence of the existence of a kind of ‘squatters’ sovereignty’, rooted 
in the practice or the ‘vulgar law’ of the province, which guaranteed to the 
taker or reclaimer of uncultivated land a right to its permanent use, under a 
rent to its dominus set either by tradition or by negotiation, in which the 
bargaining position of the newcomer, whose presence was essential for the 
lord to gain any income at all from his land, was not a weak one. We have 
no reason for supposing that similar ‘customs’ did not prevail in other western 
provinces, where the problem of the agri deserti was as acute, or that the 
practice was summarily erased by the arrival of the Germans, any more than 
the Vandals erased it in North Africa. 4 

Indeed, we have evidence of the persistence of such a modified ‘squatters’ 
sovereignty’ into the European ‘Dark Ages’. Isidore of Seville borrows part 
of his ‘etymology’ of colonus from Saint Augustine, but adds, in manner vir- 
tually to garble the passage, advena; he thus seems to consider the colonus 
primarily a ‘new settler’, the sense advena and hospes frequently bear. > Coloniae 


1 Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, ‘Colonat’, p. 42. 

? Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VIIL, no. 10570 = 14464 (Sukh-el-Khemis, the famous 
petition of the coloni of the Saltus Burunitanus, discovered ca. 1879); no. 26416 (Ain-Wassel, 
1891); no. 25902 (Henchir-Mettich, 1896); no. 25943 (Ain-el-Jemala, 1906) and Jenan-ez- 
Zaytuna (1937), Inscriptions latines de la Tunisie, ed. A. Merlin (Paris, 1944), p. 629. Translated 
and discussed by C. Saumagne in the introduction to the Tablettes Albertini cited in next note, 
PP. 97-142. Cf. also M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 1 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1910), p. 321 and E. Levy, West Roman Vulgar 
Law (Philadelphia, 1951), PP. 194-97. 

3 Tablettes Albertini. Actes privés de ? éboque vandale, ed. C. Courtois, L. Leschi, C. Perrat and C. 
Saumagne (Paris, 1952). 

4 Cf. for Italy, Zu. Frontini fragmenta ex II. libro de controversiis agrorum collecta et disposita, ed. K, 
Lachmann (Berlin, 1844), pp. 6-7, on the ‘great controversies’ about terris subsiciuis, or waste- 
lands left unassigned by surveyors and which over the years had been ‘invaded’ by ‘neighboring 
possessors’. Vespasian (69-79), on the grounds that ‘it could not be that that soil which had been 
assigned to no one could be the property of other than he who could assign it’, begins to sell the 
land for the benefit of the treasury, upsetting thereby ‘every possessor of Italy’. Domitian (81- 
96), however, ‘by one edict freed all Italy from fear’, apparently by recognizing some kind of 
squatters’ right to the land. 

> Isidori hispalensis episcopi etymologiae sive origines, IX, 4, 36, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 191 1) 
‘Coloni sunt cultores advenae, dicti a cultura agri. Sunt enim aliunde venientes atque alienum 
agrum locatum colentes, ac debentes condicionem genitali solo propter agri culturam sub 
dominio possessoris, pro eo quod his locatus est fundus’. It is of course hard to see how ‘advenae’ 
could be said to owe their status or rent (condicionem) to their ‘native’ soil. Cf. De civitate dei 
X, 1, ed. E. Hoffmann, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 40. (Vienna, 1899) I, 446, 
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on our early medieval estates do indeed look frequently enough like ‘new 
settlements’ located on the fringes, boundaries or ‘appendages’ of estates, 
suggesting an origin in the colonization of the wasteland.! : 

These early medieval coloniae would seem to have been heritable in the 
family of him who founded them.” Further, in the seventh-century formulas 
of Anjou, the eighth-century formulas of Tours, in eighth- and ninth-century 
Italian contracts, we encounter settlers who can sell and trade and even lease 
fields expressly declared to be the property of another man or of a church. 
They can do this without even seeking the lord’s permission.? We shall proba- 
bly never be able to identify with certainty the source of their amazing rights 
over another man’s land; clearly, none of our French formulas of precarium, 
our Italian contracts of emphyteusis or lease, presume such liberal terms. 
But the amazing rights of these medieval settlers show striking similarity with 
those exercised by our ‘Mancian’ cultivators of fifth-century North Africa, 
who likewise sell another man’s land, by virtue of the fact that they have im- 
proved it, with surprising aplomb. 

A charter of 663, from Saint-Bénigne of Dijon in Burgundy, mentions 
‘invaders’, squatters really, upon the church’s property.* The church complains 
to the king that these men, besides causing wanton destruction to forests 
and meadows, were not paying rent. The fact that no precise rental figure is 
given suggests that a well-known custom determined it, which custom seems 
likewise to have permitted squatters to settle upon another man’s wastelands 
even without his permission, to retain permanent use of the lands improved, 
provided only a customary rent was paid. We encountered no different a 
custom governing settlement in Roman North Africa. 

The arrival of the Germans in the Western Empire does not seem to have 
disturbed this kind of ‘squatters’ sovereignty’. Indeed, under what conditions 
did the German ‘ordinary freeman’ himself take the land? Historians have 


....coloni, qui condicionem debent genitali solo propter agriculturam sub dominio posses- 
sorum...’ Augustine considers ‘colonus’ to mean primarily neither a cultivator nor a newcomer, 
but the ‘inhabitant’ of a place. 

1 Cf. Collectio Flaviniacensis, no. 7, MGH, Formulae, p. 475, ‘cum omnis adgecenciis et 
adpenditiis vel colonicis ad se pertinentibus’; ibid. no. 43, p. 480, ‘cum omnibus adgecenciis et 
apendiciis suis et locella seu colonicis in villas illas’; Marculfi Formularium, no. 30, tbid. p. 61 
‘Jocello... cum colonicas illas vel omnis adiecentias earum’. 

2 Cf. Dipl. Imp. I, no. 2, p. 4, 20 January 528, ‘colonicam, quae appellatur Curtleutachario’, 
i.e. ‘court of Leutacharius’. Leutacharius is undoubtedly the founder of the colonica, and the 
fact that his name is preserved within it would seem to suggest permanent, heritable possession. 

3 Cf. the Formulae andecavenses, no. 25, MGH, Formulae, p. 12, where a man sells himself 
and his ‘manso et terra vel viniolas’, although his property is already ‘super terra ecclesiae 
Andicavis’. Ibid. no. 37, p. 16, involves a donation of ‘mansello nostro illo super terraturio vir 
inluster illo’. The comparable formula in the Tablettes Albertini is ‘in fundo tuletianense sub 
dominio fl(aui) gemini catulline et infantes’ (no. 34b). On the some dozen similar formulas in 
the collections of Angers and Tours, see H. Brunner, ‘Die Erbpacht der Formelsammlungen 
von Angers und Tours und die spatromische Verpachtung der Gemeindegiiter’, Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des deutschen und franzosischen Rechtes (Stuttgart, 1894), 661-76, who associates the 
formulas with the leases of the “common lands’ of Roman municipalities which fell into the 
hands of the bishops. Brunner, of course, was writing before the discovery of the North-African 
inscriptions brought into light the nature of ‘Mancian’ tenures. For Italy, see the Codex diploma- 
ticus cajetanus (Monte Casino, 1887), no. 6, 839, lease of property without lord’s permission 
but ‘salba domni pensione’. a re 

4 Dipl. Imp. 1, no. 48, pp- 38-39, 24 October 663, ‘et redditus terrae partibus ipsius basilicae 
reddere contempnerent’. Squatting upon cultivated or improved lands must of course be 
distinguished from squatting on wastes or forests. The former 1s quite sternly forbidden in the 
Germanic laws. Cf. Lex salica, X XIX, 17, 18, 20, Die Gesetze des Karolingerreiches, ed. K. Eck- 


hardt (Weimar, 1934), I, 40. 
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pretty much abandoned the vision of a formal allotting of the soil, agreed to 
by freeman and his compeers in the ‘mark association’.! We can say with 
certainty that many ‘ordinary freemen’ come to settle on ‘public’ or royal 
lands and assume the payment of a census for their tenures, to the king or to 
whom the king has granted the land.2 The freeman’s title to permanent use of 
his tenure under payment of the census seems based principally upon the 
labour he or his ancestors had expended upon it. At least, the importance of 
the title to a tenure by virtue of the improvement of it the Bavarian laws, 
and numerous charters, clearly bring out.2 The relation between king and 
freeman settled upon royal lands, owing census for his tenure but enjoying the 
permanent possession of it, is hardly distinguishable from the relationship of 
Roman dominus and colonus, and would argue a fundamental unity in the 
customs governing settlement in Western Europe. 

The trail of the mansus thus leads us back to the history of settlement. To 
be sure, many historians have seen in the taking of the soil the work rather of 
communities of some sort, ‘mark associations’, ‘chiefs’ and subjects, clans, 
seigneuries organized under lords. Perhaps we can avoid engagement with 
these complicated questions by making this point. Two questions regarding 
settlement must be kept separate: Who could claim ‘ownership’, dominium, 
over the land—king, ‘seigneurs’, the ‘people’, mark associations, clans, or 
no one? And who won it for cultivation?4 For no matter where the dominium 
might rest, the work of settlement, it would seem, had to be organized on the 
basis of the small group of willing workers: small, able, at a time when capital, 
markets and transport were defective, to survive largely by foraging in the 
wilderness over those critical years until the land should fructify; willing, not 
driven like the slave to the sloppy performance of his sordidum servitium, but 
able through spontaneous effort to sustain the hard labours that colonization 
required. The individual cultivator at the head of his family—here was the 
most available of such groups. This fact, the Roman state, in basing its hopes 
of expanding the area of cultivation squarely upon the individual colonus, 
in guaranteeing that he and his children after him would benefit from his 
work, clearly recognized. 

The association of the tenures of ‘housed’ slave, Roman colonus and German 
freeman, with the advance of settlement, seems to have lent them common 
characteristics. Even for the slave, the house he built, the lands he cleared, 
became part of his peculium, heritable within his family, over which the ultimate 


1 The idea of the mansus as ‘the normal possession of the ordinary freeman’, corresponding 
to the amount of his wergeld, received its classical expression now over a century ago, by G. 
Waitz, ‘Ueber die altdeutsche Hufe’, Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse. VI (1854), 179 ff. 

2 See T. Mayer, ‘K6nigtum und Gemeinfreiheit im frthen Mittelalter’, Deutsches Archiv, VI 
(1943), 329-62, especially 357-61. 

3 On the importance of the improvement of land as a title to its permanent use, see Lex 
Baiuuariorum, XVII, 2 (pp. 446-7), where, in a dispute over land, one litigant protests ‘mea 
opera et labor prior hic est quam tuus’, and the other replies ‘labores de illo campo semper ego 
tuli nemine contradicente, exaravi, mundavi, possedi usque hodie et pater meus relinquid 
mihi in possessione sua’. Laboratus, conlaboratus is frequently used in charters and formulas as 
synonymous with ‘possession’ or peculium. Cf. donation of Hedenus of 704 (above, n. By 1p ey) 
‘peculio vel laboratu’; Formulae salicae lindenbrogianae, no. 9, MGH, Formulae, p. 273, “pe- 
culiare vero suo seu conlaborato’, and ibid. no. 20, p. 281. ‘Conlaborare’ is often used in the 
sense of clearing land. Cf. Cod. laur. no. 221, 27 June 779, ‘et quidquid in silua sjbj adiacenti 
conlaborare aut stirpare vel edificare seu attrahere potuero...’ 

1 For a suggestive analysis of the nature of ownership as a foundation of the medieval seig- 
neury, oe obscure in spots and debatable in some details, see J. Balon, Fondements (above, 
Waly dls JO ey), 
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ownership remained his lord’s but to which he retained a moral right. ‘The 
tenures of the ‘Mancian’ cultivators in Roman North Africa, of the coloni 
upon our early medieval estates, of German ‘ordinary freemen’ found settled 
on ‘public’ or royal Jands, would seem likewise permanent and heritable 
principally in consideration of the labour by which their fields and farms had 
been won. 

But the labour of all men is roughly comparable, and in what, for the labour 
of a single family, was found ‘sufficient to cultivate and manage’, we would 
seem to find the basis for the rough equality of the single-family farms under 
the regime of the mansus. 

Arising out of settlement, permanent in the possession of him who worked 
it, heritable in his family though liable to some service to the dominus of the 
land, roughly equal in size—these features common to the family tenures we 
have considered would seem to have made possible their later assimilation 
in the regime of the mansus. And the assimilation of tenures so varying in 
their origins—not the least remarkable aspect cf the mansus system—meant 
the assimilation, too, of the men settled upon them—slave and freeman, 
Roman and German—into a common peasantry. 

To summarize: Mansus means inheritance. The werd’s sense, the cry of 
permanence contained within it, the uses to which it is put and the juridical 
evolution behind it, suggest an accommodation of two distinct moral or legal 
titles to a tenure, the one, to permanent use, put forward by the settler by 
right of the labour he or a predecessor expended upon it, the other, by the 
‘seigneur’ who claimed the ownership, the dominium, over it.2 The origin of 
the mansus is rooted in the progress of settlement, or rather, in the desperate 
effort to favour colonization so evident in the period of the late Empire, in 
the slow-ripening fruits of that effert, not fully harvested until after the 
interruption of the Germanic invasions, after 500 really, when greater political 
stability and an apparent upturn of the demographic curve made possible a 
more vigorous expansion of settlement and a more extensive formation of 
these family farms associated with it.2 The nature of the mansus reflects the 
custom, the practice or the ‘vulgar law’ of the late Empire, governing settle- 
ment, which recognised for him who colonized land a moral or legal title to 
its permanent use, which extended that recognition even to the ‘housed’ 
slave. The pattern is continuity between the ancient and medieval worlds— 
continuity in the movement of settlement, the efforts to favour it, the custom 
that governed it. Only the leaders change, as the Western-Christian Church 
and the Germanic aristocracies come to preside over the completion of a 
revolution which Roman leadership had initiated but which, in its tragedy, 
it could not wait out. 


Bryn Mawr College 


1 A constitution of Valentinian and Gratian, Codex Iustinianus, X1, 48, 7, already in the second 
half of the fourth century forbids the sale of slaves without the land, suggesting a de facto recog- 
nition of the slave’s moral right to enjoy the permanent use of the tenure upon which he was 
housed. 

2 This is not to imply a rigidly ‘seigneurial’ origin of the mansus, in the sense of a clear 
cleavage between ‘seigneur’ and cultivator. It would appear that on occasion the seigneur’ | 
who might dispute the cultivator’s permanent possession of his tenure was the clan, Sippe, OE 
consortery of heirs to a common patrimony of whom the cultivator himself was a member. Cf. 
the use of ‘sortes stantes’, ‘standing inheritances’, in the Lombard laws, Liutprandi Leges, 
Anni XIIII (726), cap. 70, Gesetze, p. 234. It seems to me the laws could have said ‘sortes 


mansurae’, ‘mansi’, without changing the sense. : 
3 Cf. H. Aubin, ‘Stufen und Triebkrafte der abendlandischen Wirtschaftsentwicklung im 


frihen Mittelalter’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLII (1955), 1-39- 


A VICTORIAN FREE TRADE LOBBY 
By W. N. CALKINS 


Nn the spring of 1848 English Radicalism stood eager but undecided at the 

crossroads. Fresh from a major victory over the supporters of the Corn 

Laws, its leaders were casting about for new crusading goals, hoping to set 
on foot another movement as vigorous and successful as the Anti-Corn Law 
League. But the direction to be taken was not clear; no single issue stood out 
upon which all Radicals could agree. Joseph Hume was about to plead in the 
Commons for a further extension of the franchise; groups here and there called 
for financial reform; Richard Cobden and John Bright were looking for more 
strongholds of privilege to conquer. Within the year a number of promising 
organizations emerged; but none of them proved an adequate successor to the 
League. This article explores the early history of one group that tried to play 
successor to the Anti-Corn Law League, and for a short while seemed destined 
to do so. 

The founding of the ‘Liverpool Financial Reform Association’ in the late 
spring of 1848 marked the birth of the most persistent and single-minded free 
trade lobby England has known.! Within a year of its establishment it had 
become recognized by such diverse authorities as Richard Cobden and The 
Times of London as the focal point of agitation for financial reform. When 
Cobden decided to introduce his so-called ‘National Budget’ of 1849, calling 
for drastic retrenchment of governmental expenditure, he set forth his proposals 
in a letter to the Liverpool Financial Reform Association.? For the next sixty- 
six years, until several months after the outbreak of the first World War, the 
Association enjoyed a continuous existence, publishing more or less profusely, 
engaging in vigorous controversy, and dispatching missionaries into various 
parts of England. John and Samuel Morley, George Otto Trevelyan, Sir 
Charles Dilke, A. J. Mundella, W. B. Ritchie, and Henry Labouchere at times 
figured in its roster of honorary vice presidents.3 The first president of the 
Association was Robertson Gladstone, an elder brother of the prime minister 
and inheritor of Sir John Gladstone’s Liverpool firm.4 And its last president, 
who held the office from 1873 until the demise of the Association, was Edmund 
Knowles Muspratt, whose father had made a considerable fortune as one of 
the founders of the chemical industry in Lancashire.5 

Despite its promising infancy, its longevity, and its illustrious sponsors, 
however, the Financial Reform Association was never a great success. At no 
time in its career, apparently, did it directly influence the financial policy 
of the British government. Indeed, the Association itself frequently grumbled 


1 For details of the founding, see Alexander Somerville, Manchester School af Political Economy, 
excerpt printed in Liverpool Mercury, 9 July 1850. 

2 Tracts of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association (1851), Tract No. 6; John Morley, The Life 
of Richard Cobden (Boston, 1881), pp. 333-4. 

8 Financial Reform Almanack for 1878, p. ii, 1879, front flyleaf, 1890, pp. 4-5. 

4 John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 3 vols. (1903), I, 224, 258; ‘In Memoriam’ ; 
or, Funeral Records of Liverpool Celebrities containing many interesting reminiscences of Local Men 
(Liverpool, 1876), pp. 77-86. 

° For Muspratt’s father, James Muspratt, see Dictionary of National Biography; also Edmund 
Knowles Muspratt, My Life and Work (1917), passim. / 
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at the failure of Liberal politicians to give it either its intellectual or monctary 
due: *...it is seldom thought expedient’, complained the Financial Reform 
Almanack for 1889, ‘by gentlemen of the Liberal Party to mention our work, 
much less acknowledge how their own inspirations have frequently been 
drawn from a Society to which they peradventure give no financial assistance’. 
And the same publication declared that the ‘subscribers to the Financial 
Reform Association have all along been mainly among the working class and 
shopkeepers of the country. We are proud of the fact, but nonetheless lay claim 
to a more general support...’ ! 

Surprisingly, there is no evidence that Robertson Gladstone carried on a 
systematic correspondence with his younger brother, William. Perhaps he 
urged his views privately, but there is only one letter from Robertson to William 
catalogued by the British Museum, and that one written years before the 
founding of the Association.2: The Gladstone Papers also include a solitary 
letter from E. K. Muspratt to the prime minister, written in 1882.3 Further- 
more, despite the missionary zeal of the Financial Reform Association, it 
remained essentially a Liverpool organization. The prominent men whose 
names graced the masthead of the Financial Reform Almanack as honorary vice 
presidents were just that: with one or two exceptions they took no active part; 4 
nor was there even in London any more than a so-called ‘district representa- 
tive’ to support and publicize the views of the Liverpool group.) 

If the Financial Reform Association has historical significance, then, it 
clearly does not lie in its success as.a moulder of public policy, but in what 
we can learn about its members and, through them, about the character and 
composition of the Radical movement in general. 

An analysis of the Association’s Council, or executive committee, during 
its first three years shows that no one business interest predominated. Although 
the organization was an offshoot of the Liverpool Association for the Reduction 
of the Duty on Tea ® and numbered among its early Council members five tea 
and/or coffee brokers, there were also two iron merchants, one or two cotton 
brokers, a West Indian merchant, a wool broker, a lead merchant and smelter, 
a distiller of alcoholic beverages, a dealer in chemicals, another twelve members 
listed as simply ‘merchant’ or ‘commission merchant’ or ‘broker’, as well 


1 Financial Reform Almanack for 1889, p. 6. 

2 Francis W. Hirst in Gladstone as Financier and Economist (London, Bonn, 1931) mentions a 
correspondence between William and Robertson Gladstone (p. 33) which, if it still exists, I have 
not yet been able to locate; but Hirst does not suggest that Robertson had any influence 
whatsoever upon William’s financial policies as chancellor of the exchequer. This conclusion 
also seems to be suggested by a passage in the Financial Reformer, 1, 223 (1 August 1859), a 
monthly publication of the Financial Reform Association; and by a later passage in Hirst, 
op. cit. p. 241. The only suggestion I have found to the contrary is in Justin McCarthy, The 
Story of Gladstone's Life, 2nd. ed. rey. and enlarged (New York, 1899), p. 5: °...It was the common 
belief in Liverpool, and probably is the common belief there still, that Robertson Gladstone 
assisted his brother William in the preparation of his budgets...’, and McCarthy himself 
reports this as only hearsay. 

3 The Gladstone Papers (British Museum Mss. Room), 44479, f. 322. 

4 Tn the late 1870’s Samuel Morley played an active rdle in resuscitating a nearly moribund 
Financial Reform Association: see tributes to Morley in Financial Reform Almanack lor 1880, 
p- ii and 1881, p. ii. For further information consult The Financial Reform Association, 1848-1898. 
Fifty Years’ Retrospect. This anonymous little book is the only existing history of the Association. 

5 The Financial Reform Almanack for 1890 lists, just below the Council, District Representatives 
for: (a) London and the South—Mr W. M. J. Williams, National Liberal Club, London; (b) 
Midlands—Rev. J. D. Alford; (c) Northern—Mr F. L. Crilly, 18, Hackins Hey, Liverpool. 

6 Account of the formation, principles, and objects of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, etc. 
(The Association, 1849), p. 4. 
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as an attorney, a member of parliament, and two Liberal newspaper publishers.! 
Other prominent figures in the Association’s early history included a smalt 
manufacturer,2 a silk mercer and undertaker, an architect-surveyor, and 
another member of parliament who was probably Liverpool’s wealthiest and 
best—known merchant.? On the other hand, one of the city’s most prominent 
industries, shipbuilding and ship-owning, was not directly represented.* Indeed 
during the political agitation which preceded repeal of the Navigation Acts 
in 1849 powerful shipping interests in Liverpool were able to muster much 
larger public demonstrations against repeal than could the Free Traders on 
behalf of their doctrine. At such demonstrations, attended by thousands of 
employees on holiday for the purpose, members of the Financial Reform 
Association were but ineffective gadflies, rudely swatted down.° 

Of the business pursuits represented by the Association’s early leaders, most 
had an obvious economic interest in the abolition of customs and excise duties; 
on the other hand, a West Indian merchant like Robertson Gladstone, whose 
father was a staunch and vociferous protectionist, had nothing to gain and a 
great deal to lose through the removal of preferential tariffs on West Indian 
sugar.6 Was Gladstone inspired by intellectual conviction, or was he, as his 


1 The members of the original Financial Reform Council were: Robertson Gladstone 
(president), East and West Indian merchant; Edward Brodribb (secretary-treasurer), tea 
broker (Brodribb & Coates); Alexander Henry Wylie, merchant (F. de Lizardi & Co.) ; 
Henry Winch, tea merchant (Peek Brothers & Winch); James Hardie Macrae, cotton broker 
(J. Wrigley & Sons); Charles Holland, merchant; Charles Robertson, merchant; ‘Thomas 
Baines, printer, stationer, map seller, and publisher of the Liverpool Times; Richard Shiel (or 
Sheil), commission merchant (Richard Shiel & Co.); John Smith, publisher of the Liverpool 
Mercury; James Mulleneux, rectifier (Hugh Mulleneux & Sons, rectifiers, distillers, and wine 
and spirit merchants) ; John Clow, merchant (Tennants, Clow, & Co.); Herman Stolterfoht, 
merchant (Collman & Stolterfoht); Richard Vaughan Yates, iron merchant (Yates, Cox, 
& Co.) ; James Steains, tea merchant (Steains, Rowley, & Co.); Robert Mather, lead merchant 
and smelter; and George Malcolm, merchant (George Malcolm & Co.). 

Other members of the Council in its early years included, Laurence Heyworth, M.P.; 
Francis Boult, merchant (Focke & Boult); Samuel James Arnold, broker (Arnold, Leete, 
Roscoe, & Co.) ; Thomas Avison, attorney (Avison & Pritt); Henry Krebs Claypole, merchant 
(Claypole & Son); John Finch, Sr., iron merchant (John Finch & Sons); Richard Farrer, 
coffee merchant; Smith Harrison, wholesale tea and coffee dealer (Harrisons & Crosfield) ; 
James Mellor, cotton broker (?); Robert Wilson Ronald, wool broker (Hughes & Ronald) ; 
James Ryder, merchant (Ryder & Tetley); John Peter George Smith, merchant; and Archibald 
C, Stewart, commission merchant (Archibald C. Stewart & Co.). 

Sources: M°’Corquodale’s Annual Liverpool Directory. First Publication. 1848; Gores Directory of 
Liverpool and its Environs. un 

2 Smalt is ‘a deep-blue glass colored with cobalt oxide: used when pulverized for painting, 
etex 

® Charles Edward Rawlins, James Redcliffe Jeffery, James A. Picton, and (Sir), William 
Brown, respectively. 

‘ Both William Brown and Robertson Gladstone owned ships but were not primarily 
shippers. For further information see Henry Richard Fox Bourne, English Merchants: Memoirs in 
Hlustration of the Progress of British Commerce. 2 vols. (1866). Francis Boult in the 1860’s became a 
Mie and in the 1870's operated shipping lines to ten U.S. ports (Gore’s Directory, 1860, 
1875). 

» Note, for example, a public meeting requisitioned by the ship-owners and convened by the 
mayor, T. B. Horsfall, on 26 May 1848, at which several members of the Financial Reform 
Association were on hand to propose a counter-resolution in favour of repeal of the Navigation 
Acts (Liverpool Mercury, 30 May 1848). 

. The Liverpool Times of 22 June 1848 carried a plan published by Robertson Gladstone 
which called for lower but differential duties on free-grown and slave-grown coffee and sugar 
respectively, This is hardly in keeping with the strict free-trade principles of the Association ane 
eo ae a Pasar ae Gladstone’s personal economic interest and his intellectual 
principles. On the other hand, much of Glad; : yas wit sher 
Lineal lameness adstone’s trade was with the East, where he would be 
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opponents maintained, consumed with political ambition and flirting with 
Radicalism in the hope of obtaining a seat in the House of Commons? ! 
Probably a combination of the two would be the most accurate diagnosis; but 
so long as a West Indian merchant, two newspaper publishers, and an attorney 
are numbered among the Financial Reformers, we cannot establish any simple 
equation between direct economic benefit and advocacy of free trade.® 

There was a greater diversity in social and economic position than in occu- 
pation. Three of the charter members—Robertson Gladstone, Charles Holland, 
and James Hardy Macrae—left personal estates valued at £100,000 or more; 
while at the other end of the scale Thomas Baines left behind him only £812 
8s.6d. in personal estate; Henry K. Claypole, about £1,900; and John Smith, 
£3,000.3 Charles Holland was not only the wealthiest of the original Council 
members (his personal estate was valued at approximately £200,000) but also 
probably the best connected. He was a first cousin of Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 
a physician whose son became the first Viscount Knutsford, and a first cousin 
also of Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell, the novelist, whose mother was a Holland. 
Swinton Colthurst Holland, a partner in the House of Baring, was Charles’s 
uncle and got him his first job, at the age of thirteen, with the Baring firm. 
Charles Holland was one of the founders of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
and its president in1856; he had been prominent in the Anti-Corn Law League; 
and he was president of the Financial Reform Association itself from 1865 until 
his death in 1870.4 Another leading Financial Reformer was Richard Vaughan 
Yates, third son of a Unitarian minister, successful merchant, quondam member 
of the Liverpool Town Council, and benefactor of the poor. He contributed 
generously to the Harrington Schools in Stanhope Street, established by his 
father for the education of poor children of whatever religious denomination, 
and also to the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. His crowning act of generosity 
was the purchase of a considerable tract of land from the Earl of Sefton, which 
he had laid out and planted, and which he then presented to the city of Liver- 
pool as Prince’s Park. Had he not undertaken this considerable philanthropy, 
Yates’s personal estate might have amounted to far more than the £40,000 
which he actually left.5 

The most active members of the Association tended to figure prominently 
in other civic and political organizations as well. For example, four of them 
besides Holland served as presidents of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce; 6 
several were or had been members of the Town Council, and Robertson 
Gladstone had been mayor of the city in 1842;7 about a dozen of them were 


1 Liverpool Mail, 1 July 1848. ' 

2 One could argue that newspaper publishers would directly benefit from a repeal of the 
paper duty and the tax on advertisements, but this was hardly a major factor in determining 
editorial policy. a 

3 Cota cae Grants of Probate and Letters of Administration Made in the Principal Registry and in 
the Several District Registries of Her Majesty's Court of Probate, 1861 (John Smith), 1870 (Holland), 
1874 (Macrae), 1875 (Gladstone), 1882 (Baines), and 1886 (Claypole). ; of? 

4 4 History of the Family of Holland of Mobberley and Knutsford in the County of Chester, with Some 
Account of the Family of Holland of Upholland & Denton in the County of Lancaster. From Materials 
collected by the late Edgar Swinton Holland, edited by William Fergusson Irvine (privately printed, 
Edinburgh, 1902), pp. 36-7; 83-92. ; ; 

Pes dence De ie Ses Memorials of the Family of the Rev. John Yates, etc. (privately 
rinted at Liverpool, 1891), pp. 19-23- ; : i 
: 6 Charles Robertson, 1859; William Brown, 1861; C. E. Rawlins, Jr., 1867; E. K. Muspratt, 

1875. W. A. Gibson Martin, A Century of Liverpool’s Commerce (Liverpool, 1950). 

7 Thomas Baines, History of the Commerce and Town of Liverpool (London and Liverpool, 1852), 

Appendix, p. 12. 
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active in such Radical groups as the Anti-Corn Law League, the Liverpool 
Freehold Land Society (designed to establish forty-shilling freeholds for 
political purposes), Joseph Hume’s movement for extension of the suffrage,? 
and a crusade for a general system of tax-supported secular education.3 

Men of substance and prestige, then, were responsible for founding the 
Financial Reform Association, but men who fell short of attaining national 
prominence. Not a single member of the original Council or of its successors 
is listed in the Dictionary of National Biography, although two presidents of the 
Association, Robertson Gladstone and Edmund Muspratt, had each a father 
and one or more brothers included.4 Indeed, Muspratt himself might well 
have attained this recognition had he not lived too long for his reputation. 
He died in the 1920’s, when the free trade crusade was a very dead duck. 

The Financial Reform Association was conceived and brought forth in 
times of financial crisis. Wild speculation in railway shares and wheat had 
produced a panic lasting from August through October of 1847. Liverpool, 
very active in the wheat market, was heavily hit; and the corn merchants 
involved in their own ruin the banks and financial houses with which they dealt. 
On the 18th of October, 1847, the Royal Bank of Liverpool, one of the soundest 
and best known of English financial institutions, closed its doors. The after- 
effects of the panic still lingered on in the spring of 1848, particularly in 
connexion with the liquidating of assets in the railway boom. Coupled with 
the financial uneasiness of the propertied English community was their fear 
of Chartist violence in the early months of 1848, a fear intensified by the 
revolutionary upheavals on the Continent. And a third source of concern to 
taxpayers, especially to those sharing the pacifist convictions of Richard 
Cobden, was the ever larger budgets introduced by the British government, 
budgets in which military expenditures played a conspicuous réle. Cobden 
and Joseph Hume and others were vigorously protesting in the House of 
Commons.6 

On Tuesday, 18 April 1848 the Liverpool Mercury, leading Liberal news- 
paper of that city,? ran an editorial which, referring to disturbances at home 
and abroad, called for immediate financial reform. It went on to tell of a 
preliminary meeting the previous Friday, with Robertson Gladstone in the 


' Charles Holland was named president of the Liverpool Freehold Land Society when it was 
founded in June of 1850. Among the trustees were J.T’. Crook, Francis Boult, Edward Brodribb, 
C. E. Rawlins, and GC. Robertson. The ‘arbitrators’ included William Brown and John Smith 
(Liverpool Mercury 25 June 1850). 

° When a meeting was called in Liverpool on 19 June 1848 to support by petition to the 
House of Commons Joseph Hume’s motion for ‘extended household suffrage, equal electoral 
districts, vote by ballot, and triennial Parliaments’, the notice advertising the meeting was 
signed by, among others, Laurence Heyworth, Charles Robertson, C. E. Rawlins, Jr., Samuel 
Bennett Jackson, and John Smith. Among those present at the meeting were A. H. Wylie, 
Francis Boult, William Brown, John Finch, R. Farrer, and Robert Mather (Liverpool Mercury, 
20 June 1848.) : 

3 Ibid. 4 June 1850. 

eeatpes elder brother, James Sheridan Muspratt, was a prominent chemist and patron 
of the arts. 

° For a brief analysis of the crisis of 1847, its background and results, see Elie Halévy, The Age 
of Peel and Cobden, a History of the English People, 1841-1852, tr. by E. 1. Watkin (New York, 1948), 
pp. 161-82. Also C. N. Ward-Perkins in Oxford Economic Papers (1950). 

® For Cobden’s speeches and remarks on this subject, see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 3rd series, vol. 96: c 1087; vol. 97: cc 504, 820, 1175; vol. 98: c 1428. For 
Hume, see ibid. vol. 96: cc 926, 993, 1071, 1415; vol. 97: CC 197-200, 240-2, 792-9, 1160-3; 
vol. 98: cc 1420-1. 

* Based upon the government’s newspaper stamp returns for 1850, the Mercury calculated the 
weekly circulation of Liverpool papers for 1850 as follows: ‘ 
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chair, at which were drawn up the aims for an organization to be called the 
Financial Reform Association: 
ist. A General Retrenchment in the National Expenditure. 
and. The Revision of the Assessed Taxes—of the Malt Tax, and of the Excise and Stamp 
Duties. [This objective was soon after dropped, however, as too specific and liable to prove 
a bone of contention among the members.!] 
grd. The Transfer to direct Taxation of those imposts which interfere with the industry and 
limit the subsistence of the people. 
4th. The Equitable Apportionment of all Needful Taxation.2 


All political motives were vigorously denied; indeed, in the statement of the 
objectives of the Association as they were finally shaped, the concluding 
paragraph insists upon the nonpartisan nature of the organization.? This 
assertion was clearly intended to broaden the appeal to the public. But there 
may have been more immediate considerations involved. Although the great 
majority of the original Council members were Nonconformists and Radicals 
who consistently voted the Free Trade ticket,4 at least one, and possibly two 
of the original officers (the president, Robertson Gladstone, and the treasurer, 
Edward Brodribb) were, or had been, Conservatives.> For whatever reason, 
it was not until 1879 that the Association dropped its claim to political neu- 
trality.® 

It has already been mentioned that the Financial Reform Association was 
the offspring of the Liverpool Association for the Reduction of the Duty on 
Tea. The latter organization had, since its founding in 1846, led a futile 


Liberal Conservative 
Mercury = a 3 5) 1034.76 Maul eae ee 2 2080 
Jourmmaly es. 2 4 6,769 Ciothalear, 3 4 5 a 6 DyO 
AONE) ee) lot 35905) Siheeenacl ys a & a aca 
Chronicle (1849). . 2,086 
22,716 6884 


It should be pointed out, however, that the figure for the Mercury represents the combined 
total of papers sold on Tuesdays and Fridays of each week. (Liverpool Mercury, 23 September 
1851.) 

1 [bid. 21 April 1848. 

2 Ibid. 18 April 1848. For the objectives of the Association as they were officially formulated 
later see Financial Reform Tracts, p. vii. 

3 [bid. 

4 The Poll Book for the Election of Members of Parliament for the Borough of Liverpool, 1841 (Liver- 
pool, 1841); Poll at the Liverpool Election, Wednesday, July 7, 1852. Supplement to the Liverpool Mercury 
and Lancashire, Cheshire, and General Advertiser, 20 July 1852; Poll Book: General Election, 1857 
(Liverpool, 1857). In 1857, when only William Ewart ran on the Liberal ticket, five or six of 
the Financial Reformers cast a vote also for Thomas Horsfall, presumably the more liberal of the 
two Conservative candidates; the rest preferred to support only Ewart. 

5 In 1841 Robertson Gladstone had voted for the Conservative candidates for Parliament, 
Lord Viscount Sandon and Creswell Creswell, against Palmerston and Sir Joshua Walmsley ; 
and in 1849 the Liverpool Standard, a protectionist paper, referred to Gladstone as ‘a gentleman 
who had ably advocated for years the principles of conservatism’ (16 January 1849). But in 
1852 Gladstone voted for the Liberal candidates, Edward Cardwell and William Ewart. He 
seems to have undergone the same sort of leftward evolution experienced by his famous 
younger brother, but more rapidly. 

The case of Edward Brodribb is obscure. In 1841 he voted for Palmerston and Walmsley; 
but the only surviving record of the 1852 Liverpool Poll (see supra, footnote 4) lists an De 
Broadribb’ of York Terrace as voting for the Conservative aspirants, MacKenzie and Purner. 
Since there is no ‘E. Broadribb’ listed in Gore’s Directory for 1852, and since Edward Brodribb 
lived at 15 York Terrace, we must assume that these are one and the same gentleman. ‘Wave 
most probable explanation is that the poll list which misspelled Brodribb’s name also misplaced 
his vote. His name does not appear in the 1857 Poll Book. 

6 Financial Reform Almanack for 1879, front fly-leaf. 
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existence. Two deputations to the government, the first in company with 
representatives of the Liverpool East India and China Association, the Liver- 
pool Shipowners’ Association, the Liverpool West India Association, and 
interested groups from other parts of the United Kingdom, met with no 
success; and this despite a report, which preceded the second interview, by 
Lord Sandon’s parliamentary committee, recommending reduction of the tea 
duty.! In both instances the Government’s reply was a simple question: how 
will it affect the revenue? Since the arguments for reducing the duty on tea 
would equally apply to wine, tobacco, and other articles burdened with heavy 
duties, the government could not afford to give up such important sources of 
revenue, unless new taxes were imposed in their place.” The lesson that emerged 
seemed obvious: financial reformers must cease competing against each other 
for the special favour of the chancellor of the exchequer; they must rather band 
together in support of a broad fiscal policy. 

The result in Liverpool was the Financial Reform Association, with its 
aim of abolishing all indirect taxes and substituting some form of direct tax- 
auion.* A number of the men who became prominent in the Financial Reform 
Association had attended one or both of the early public meetings of the 
Association for the Reduction of the Duty on Tea: 5 Robertson Gladstone, 
Edward Brodribb, Laurence Heyworth, Henry Winch, William Rathbone, 
Sr., William Brown, James R. Jeffery, and Richard Sheil. It seems probable 
that Brodribb was the spark-plug of the tea duty association and the chief 
engineer of the new Financial Reform Association.® 

The Financial Reformers did not sally forth to battle on a virgin field; the 
ground just then being vacated by the victorious Anti-Corn Law League was 
alive with the stirrings of new reform movements, both financial and political. 
In Liverpool itself there already existed a body called the National Confeder- 
ation (a grandiose title belying its local character), which was dedicated to 
agitation for the reform of local as well as national taxation; and the very 
first task of the Financial Reform Association was to conduct negotiations 
concerning amalgamation with the senior group. Difficulties soon developed, 
however: each body considered its own programme too important for any 
compromise, and although cordial co-operation was pledged, a thorough- 
going union was declared impracticable.’ So far as their official objectives went, 
the Financial Reformers would concern themselves solely with national 
finances.8 

Hume’s plea in parliament for extension of the franchise followed a flurry 


1 Account of the Formation... of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, p. 4; Liverpool Mercury, 
27 November 1846; Liverpool Times, 18 January 1848. : 

2 Account of the Formation, etc. p. 5. 

3 ‘Financial Reform: Sketch of the Liverpool Association.’ (From Somerville’s Manchester 
School of Political Economy), Liverpool Mercury, 9 July 1850. 

4 [bid. 

> Liverpool Mercury, 27 November 1846; Liverpool Times, 18 January 1848. 

6 Brodribb in 1845 wrote a letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel concerning the tea duties, 
on behalf of the Liverpool Association for the Reduction of the Duty on Tea (Abstract of a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, etc. [Liverpool, 1845]). And Brodribb in a public meeting of the 
Financial Reform Association in January 1849 was chosen to speak about the founding of the 
Association (Account of the Formation, etc. p. 4). ; 

7 Liverpool Mail, 6 May 1848; Liverpool Mercury, 5 May 1848. 

8 A number of the individual members of the Association also supported the National 
Confederation: e.g., Laurence Heyworth, John Smith, J. R. Jeffery, Charles Robertson, and 
William Brown, all of whom attended the first meeting of the Confederation on 13 June "1848 
(Liverpool Mercury, 16 June 1848). 
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of popular agitation, at first quite uncoordinated. There gradually emerged, 
however, under the leadership of Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P. for Liverpool, 
an organization called the National Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Association.! In letters to Robertson Gladstone and James Mulleneux, Walms- 
ley urged the Liverpool Reformers to join forces and to seek political as well 
as financial reform.? But Gladstone deprecated such a mixing of objectives; a 
difference of opinion concerning the desirability of extending the suffrage 
evidently arose within the Council;4 Walmsley’s suggestion was allowed to 
drop; and the Financial Reform Association set itself to steer an independent 
course. For a time it was completely overshadowed, both in membership and 
in financial resources, by the National Reform Association; but it long survived 
the latter’s disappearance.® 

Among the Financial Reformers’ several media of publicity, the first and 
most obvious was the public meeting, a technique employed with spectacular 
success by the Anti-Corn Law League. No fewer than eleven such meetings 
were held during the first year of the Association’s existence, at least three of 
them attended by more than a thousand people. The intention of the Council 
in the autumn of 1848 was to hold public meetings on the third Wednesday of 
every month; and beginning in November this schedule was adhered to for six 
months.® But the Association evidently did not evoke the response which it 
had hoped for, and the frequency of meetings sharply decreased after April 
1849.7 Even in the early months large attendance may have been due to some 
kind of ‘outside attraction:’ the September 27th gathering was graced by the 
speeches of Sir Joshua Walmsley and H. T. Atkinson, a London barrister, both 
of them identified with the glamour of the metropolis as well as with the popular 
agitation for parliamentary reform; and the December 2oth meeting was 
marked by the first public disclosure of Cobden’s National Budget.® 

One of the avowed purposes of the public meetings, to interest the working 
men of the community in financial reform, seems to have fallen flat. After the 
Liverpool Mercury had rather cautiously invited working men to participate in 


1 The National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association grew out of the so-called 
Metropolitan Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association (the change of name occurred in 
August 1849), which probably derived its initial inspiration and a good deal of its information 
from the Liverpool Financial Reform Association (see editorial in Liverpool Mercury, 5 June 
1849). By April of 1850 the National Association had so mushroomed as to stage a conference 
‘representing all parts of the kingdom’; but no branch was ever established in Liverpool (ibid. 
2 April 1850). 

2 For the texts of these letters, see Liverpool Mercury, 25 April 1848 (to Gladstone) and 
28 April 1848 (to Mulleneux). Walmsley had married Madeline Mulleneux in 1815, and was 
thus James Mulleneux’s brother-in-law (D.N.B.). 

3 Liverpool Mercury, 21 April 1848. 

4 Ibid. 15 August 1848. 

5 In 1850 the budget of the National Reform Association was £10,000; its national conference 
in April of that year was attended by 130 delegates from various parts of the kingdom (Liverpool 
Mercury, 26 April 1850). In the very same month the Financial Reform Association, complaining 
of an extreme shortage of funds, reported its total income for the preceding twelve months at 
£963 12s. 5d (Financial Reform Association, Annual Report, Liverpool, 1850). _ 

6 For the intention of the Council see speech by John Finch at public meeting of 15 Novem- 
ber 1848 (Liverpool Mercury, 17 November 1848) and Financial Reform Tracts, Vract No. 3, 

5 oe 
: 7 Public meetings were held on 22 November 1849, 18 January and 18 April 1850, 24 
February and 28 November 1851, and 16 December 1852; then there was a long lapse until 
21 January 1857. 
8 Liverpool Mercury, 29 September 1848. 
9 See Financial Reform Tracts, Tract No. 6. 
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the meeting of 15 November 1848,! and after those labourers who came had 
been specifically singled out and harangued by the Mercury’s editor, John 
Smith, the chairman gave an opportunity to ‘any person in the meeting’ who 
wished to express his views; but nobody came forward.? And the working men 
of Liverpool not only kept their mouths shut but evidently their purses as well; 
the subscription list of the Association was always a distressingly short one.3 
As a result of all this, less and less reliance was placed upon the spoken, and 
more and more upon the written word, penned by a few devoted members of 
the Council, until by the spring of 1852 the Liverpool Mercury could refer with 
accuracy to ‘the silent, unostentatious labours of the Financial Reform 
Association.’* Even the annual public meetings called for in the original rules 
of the Association © sometimes were allowed to go by the board in later years. 

The earliest form of written propaganda issued by the Financial Reformers 
was a series of releases called ‘sections’ which were sent out at approximately 
weekly intervals to the metropolitan and provincial newspapers and printed 
by a number of them.® Although these ‘sections’ were at first brief and vague, 
they became with time increasingly substantive and informed: not the least 
of the Council’s labours was the painstaking perusal of government ‘Blue 
Books’, with which their office, according to an eye-witness account of 1840, 
was piled high.” In August of 1848 the Council decided to consolidate and 
reissue the ‘sections’ in the form of pamphlets of sixteen or fewer pages, and 
thus ‘of a weight within the penny postage’, these pamphlets to be called 
‘Financial Reform  Tracts’.8 When thirty-five tracts had been published, 
they were issued in 1851 as a bound volume.9 

That the tracts should be preponderantly critical in tone was settled when 
the Council at one of its earliest meetings decided to delay the formulation of a 
new tax structure based upon direct taxation in favour of first dealing with the 
question of retrenchment; and first of all, because an example to be generally 
followed ‘should originate in high quarters’, the Association bellicosely 
proposed a curtailment of the Civil List and other allowances to royalty.10 
Although page after page of the Tracts is filled with blistering attacks upon 
governmental extravagances and upon the injustice and inefficiency of taxes 
on commerce and industry, a lack of enthusiasm for any specific direct tax is 


1 Liverpool Mercury, 10 November 1848: ‘...and we would suggest that respectable working 
men, who can well describe the effects of unjust taxation, should take the opportunity of stating 
their sentiments within the limits of the field of usefulness in which the Association is engaged, 
and, of course, abiding by the chairman’s opinions as to those limits, which must be strictly 
observed’, 

* Ibid. 17 November 1848. We are not told how many working men were present. 

3 The Association’s Annual Report for 1850 has appended a list of subscribers, mostly Liver- 
puddlians, numbering roughly 1500. In April 1857, the Association had ‘between six and seven 
hundred members’ (Financial Reform Tracts, 2nd series [1857], XXIV, p. 23) 

4 11 May 1852. 

° The rules of the Association were formulated on 20 April 1848, by the newly-elected 
Council. Rule No. 5 called for annual public meetings (Financial Reform Tracts, p. Vil). 

® At the Association’s public meeting of 17 January 1849 the secretary reported that the 
demand for the Association’s publication was outrunning the supply, that sympathetic 
messages had been received from the St. Luke’s Reform Association of London and from the 
London Peace Society, as well as from the editors of the Stockport Mercury and the Wakefield 
Examiner, and that expressions of interest and demands for literature had come from Edinburgh 
Paisley, Dublin, Athlone, Limerick, Chester, Derby, Hull, Bolton, Manchester, Sheffield, 
London, Glasgow, and a number of other places (Account of the Formation, etc. pp- 2-3) 

* Somerville, op. cit. quoted in Liverpool Mercury, 9 July 1850. 

8 Liverpool Mercury, 15 August 1846. 

® A second series, containing twenty-four tracts, appeared in 1858. 

10 Liverpool Mercury, 16 June 1848. 
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readily discernible. The only significant exception to this generalization is the 
Association’s frequent and enthusiastic demand that the probate and legacy 
duties, at that time impinging only on movable property, be extended to 
landed property as well.} 

The main topics covered in the first volume of tracts were these: criticism 
of Royal Household ‘extravagances’ (based, according to The Times, upon a 
‘scurrilous’ anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘Sketches of Her Majesty’s 
Household’); criticism of the pension list, of the armed forces, and of various 
other departments of government for extravagant spending and the mainte- 
nance of aristocratic ‘drones’; a survey of England’s indirect taxes, particu- 
larly customs and excise duties, with a view to showing that they were expensive 
to collect, detrimental to British business, and conducive to extensive smuggling ; 
a review of various plans of direct taxation, but adoption of none; and finally, 
a historical review of the fiscal system, purporting to show that landed pro- 
prietors had weaseled their way out of their fair share of the nation’s tax 
burden. The adherence of the Financial Reformers to Manchester School 
doctrine is obvious. Here, certainly, is the fundamental anti-aristocratic bias 
of the middle class, Nonconformist business man. The Times put the matter 
succinctly in commenting upon one of the Association’s public meetings: 
‘According to the gentlemen who met at Liverpool last week, the terrible evil 
of the country is its taxation. Its taxation is due to its wars and its army, and its 
wars and its army to its aristocracy. This seems a fair summary of all that they 
stated there, or are likely to state anywhere else... .”? 

The most promising aspect of the Association’s early history was its con- 
nexion with Richard Cobden. Cobden had close friends in Liverpool and 
had from the beginning expressed an interest in the activities of the Financial 
Reformers. Early in December 1848 he paid a visit to his friend, James 
Mellor, and met the remaining members of the Financial Reform Council 
at their Council Board. ‘They seem [he wrote to Mrs. Cobden] to be earnest 
men, but I did not exactly see the man capable of directing so great an under- 
taking.’4 Despite misgivings about the calibre of Gladstone and his associates, 
Cobden evidently hoped to build upon the Liverpool organization an elaborate 
and far-flung movement which would ‘imitate the redoubtable achievements 
of the League’.5 He was convinced of the wisdom of the Association’s decision 
to keep entirely separate the issues of financial reform and parliamentary 
reform; and he believed that financial reform was the more important issue 
of the two. Indeed, he was quite sanguine at the end of 1848 concerning the 
prospects of the Financial Reform Association: in his opinion it already had 
‘far more hold upon the public mind than we [the League] had even after 
three years’ agitation’.® 

Cobden’s proposal for a ‘National Budget’, set forth in a letter of December 
18, 1848, to the Financial Reform Association, was read at a public meeting 
of December 20 and was published in full as a part of Financial Reform Tract 


1 See, for example, the programme tentatively proposed by the Council at the second 
general meeting of the Association on 10 May 1848 (Liverpool Mercury, 12 May 1848). 

2 The Times, 21 November 1848. 

3 On 13 May 1848 Alexander Wylie received a letter from Cobden in regard to the work of 
the Financial Reform Council. Cobden advised: ‘I would go for a reduction of at least ten 
millions, the amount saved to be applied in the diminution of the excise and customs duties’ 
(Manchester Examiner, 23 May 1848). 

4 Letter dated ‘Manchester, Dec. 8’ quoted in Morley, Life of Cobden, p. 332. 

 Shinal, We 3st 

6 Letter to Bright dated 23 December 1848; quoted in ibid. p. 336. 
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No. 6. It concentrated upon a drastic reduction of governmental expenditure 
to the level of the year 1835. But the other objective of the Association, namely, 
substitution of direct for indirect taxation, Cobden did not undertake to 
endorse; he considered it a much more difficult task and one considerably less 
likely to succeed. ‘The only new tax he proposed was an extension of the probate 
and legacy duties to real property, which for half a century had enjoyed an 
exemption ‘disgraceful to the character of the British people any longer to 
tolerate’.! A successful programme of financial reform, Cobden told the 
Association, must be above all things simple: this was the prime requisite of 
any public agitation. Secondly, one must choose the taxes to be reduced or 
abolished, not on the basis of logic or personal preference, but in order to 
appeal to the interests of as many groups and classes in the community as 
possible.2 

Following the reading of Cobden’s letter, the Financial Reformers unani- 
mously endorsed a resolution thanking and supporting its author. Francis 
Boult emphatically asserted, however, that Cobden’s budget did not by half 
satisfy the Association’s ultimate goal, which would be realized only when 
‘the [customs] building at the bottom of South Castle-street, which prevented 
shipping from coming into the port, was shut up, or turned to some better 
purpose’. Boult’s remarks were reportedly greeted with loud cheering.® 

Whether or not Cobden’s ‘National Budget’ was a feasible and states- 
manlike proposal, it was at least a comprehensive and consistent financial 
scheme that could be seriously debated in the House of Commons.4 Unlike the 
greater part of the speeches and writings of the Liverpool reformers, it presented 
a clear, simple, and positive programme to the public. Indeed, at least two 
prominent newspapers took the view that Cobden had rescued the blundering 
Association, ‘groping about, like men blind and benighted, in the mazes of 
economical statistics’, and had held up for them a bright light, by which they 
could at once discern their proper objectives and how to set about obtaining 
them.® 

Whether the Liverpool Reformers would follow Cobden’s lead soon became 
an academic question; Cobden, yielding to the pleas of John Bright, agreed 
to work with him in a dual campaign for parliamentary and financial reform. 
This decision meant that Cobden would soon become identified with the 
National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association, that the centre of 
agitation would be Manchester and London, rather than Liverpool, and that 
the single-minded Financial Reform Association would find itself in a side eddy, 
once again left to find its own way through mountains of ‘Blue Books’ and 
‘mazes of economical statistics’, while bombarded by hostile criticism in 
press and parliament. 

The Association was not entirely without friends in the newspaper world, 
however, since its views appealed strongly to Radical editors. Staunchest of 
the Financial Reformers’ friends was the Liverpool Mercury, which from 1842 
until the end of 1849 was owned and managed by Thomas Rogerson, John 
Smith, and Charles E. Macqueen, with the widow of Egerton Smith, the 
founder, retaining a small financial share as a dormant partner.® Not only was 

' Financial Reform Tract No. 6, p. 9. 

2 Ibid. p. 10. 

SVorda piss 

* Cobden’s proposal was defeated in the Commons on 26 February 1849. 

> Morning Chronicle (London), 23 December 1848; cf. The Times of same date. 


* After 31 December 1849 the Mercury became the sole property of Mrs. Egerton Smith. See 
Liverpool Mercury, 4 December 1849. 
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John Smith a charter member of the Financial Reform Council, but Macqueen 
later became the Association’s most dedicated secretary, serving in that 
capacity for more than twenty-five years, and dying in harness.! Indeed, the 
views of this paper can be generally taken in 1848 and 1849 as those of the 
Financial Reformers, the only significant exception being the Mercury’s open 
and enthusiastic espousal of an extended parliamentary franchise. Liverpool’s 
other papers, although not exhibiting the voluble exuberance of the Mercury, 
nonetheless extended a uniformly friendly hand to the infant Association in 
the spring of 1848. One might expect such a reception from a Liberal publ- 
cation like the four-page, weekly Liverpool Times, especially in view of the fact 
that its proprietor, Thomas Baines, was a member of the Association’s original 
council.3 But the leading protectionist papers of the city, the Liverpool Mail 
and the Liverpool Standard, also greeted the Financial Reformers with cautious 
courtesy, presumably because of the loudly proclaimed non-political character 
of the latter’s aims, and the leading réle of the respectable and supposedly 
Conservative Robertson Gladstone. When, however, the Reformers’ utterances 
betrayed an unmistakably Radical tone, the Mail and the Standard took up the 
cudgels to bludgeon these self-styled financiers into disrepute.* 

A sampling of newspaper reaction in Manchester and in London reveals a 
pattern similar to that observed in Liverpool. The Daily News of London, a 
paper of Radical sympathies,> gave prominent play to the meetings of the 
Liverpool Reformers, as well as to those of parliamentary reformers, and 
printed excerpts from the ‘sections’. It promptly jumped to the defense of the 
Association against attacks by The Times, but, on the other hand, it urged upon 
the Liverpool group the ‘intimate connexion that exists between electoral 
reform and financial reform’.6 The Morning Chronicle of London, formerly 
Palmerstonian, but after February 1848 a Peelite organ,’ at first evinced mild 
interest in the Financial Reform Association, but soon adopted a tone of severe 
reproach for the Reformers’ allegedly irresponsible attitude towards England’s 
national debt, their ‘ludicrously absurd’ propositions regarding the exclusively 
aristocratic origin of England’s wars, and their ‘presumptuous incapacity’ in 
matters financial and economic.® 


1 Macqueen became secretary of the Association in 1855; he died on 3 May 1882. 

2 Even in this respect the Mercury differed from the Association’s official policy only, and not 
from the personal views of most of its leading lights. Robertson Gladstone himself declared that 
the suffrage must be extended as a prior condition to financial reform (Liverpool Mercury, 30 June 
1848). 

3 See supra, footnote p. 92, n. 1. Even Baines’s paper, however, did not display whole-hearted 
support. It only rarely ran a supporting editorial, and politically it was well to the right of the 
Association’s foremost figures. It opposed extension of the franchise, drastic cutting of the armed 
forces, and repeal of the Navigation Acts. And it expressed serious doubts about substituting 
direct taxation (which it envisaged in the form of a 15 or 20 per cent income tax) for the taxes 
on commodities (e.g. issue of 26 April 1849). 

4 e.g, Liverpool Mail, 22 April, 1 July, 9 December 1848; Liverpool Standard, 3 October 1848. 

5 In 1848 Eyre Evans Crowe was the editor, and Charles Wentworth Dilke the manager, of 
the Daily News; while one of the original proprietors was Sir Joshua Walmsley. ‘On all domestic 
questions’, says a writer on the Victorian press, *...Crowe was at one with the Manchester 
Radicals, and about most of the foreign questions that came to the front in these years [until 
1852] the differences between them were not great’ (H. R. Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, 
2 vols [1887], I, 141, 150.) 

6 Daily News, 30 September 1848; see also issues of 11, 15 May, 1, 26 June, 13, 29 July, 
16 August, 29 September, 4, 6, 16, 28 October, 2, 3, 8, 10, 16, 17 November of the same year. 

7 On 21 February 1848 the Morning Chronicle was purchased by the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Earl of Lincoln, Sidney Herbert, and other influential Peelites, who controlled its policy until 
1854. The new editor was John Douglas Cook (Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, 11, 153-8). 

8 Morning Chronicle, 18 November 1848; 21 April 1849. 
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Rather surprisingly, the Manchester papers paid considerably less attention 
to their neighbouring Financial Reformers in Liverpool than did the London 
press. The Manchester Guardian took uneasy notice of the Association’s proposal 
to abolish several hereditary pensions immediately,! but then editorially 
ignored the Reformers until it devoted two leading articles to critical comment 
upon Cobden’s ‘National Budget’ in particular and amateur chancellors of 
the exchequer in general.? Both the Manchester Guardian and its Radical rival, 
the Manchester Examiner, evinced much more interest in the agitation for 
parliamentary reform, which initially centred in Manchester and Birmingham, 
than in the Liverpuddlian agitation for financial reform. Especially in the 
Examiner, which seems to reflect the views of John Bright, every parliamentary 
reform meeting down to the ward level is given prominent play.? On the other 
hand, the Financial Reform Association’s major meetings of 31 May and 
27 September 1848, are studiously ignored; there may have been a conviction 
that the Liverpool organization was a serious rival of Bright’s ‘new movement’. 
It was only late in November that the Manchester Examiner came wholeheartedly 
to the support of the Association in a controversy with The Times:4 perhaps 
we can see in this change a foreshadowing of the compromise soon to be reached 
by Cobden and Bright in their decision to combine into one grand agitation 
the distinct issues of parliamentary and financial reform. 

Needless to say, the reactions of all these newspapers to the Financial Reform 
Association pale into comparative insignificance beside that of Europe’s 
leading journal, The Times, whose circulation was almost thrice that of all its 
London rivals combined.5 Noted for the vigour of its opinions, The Times soon 
rose in anger to cross swords with the Liverpool Reformers. The somewhat 
heavy-handed duel that followed was not a tilt between diametrically opposed 
points of view; indeed, The Times was even then calling for the reform of certain 
abuses attacked by the Association.6 What annoyed The Times was less the 
substance than the manner of the Financial Reformers’ utterances: the 
virulently anti-aristocratic bias that coloured every speech and pamphlet, the 
carping, penny-pinching approach to the Civil List, and the attacks on the 
army. 

However critical the attitude of The Times towards the Financial Reformers, 
it undeniably gave to their views a widespread publicity and a national 
prominence which could hardly have been attained so quickly in any other 
way. The fact that the chancellor of the exchequer and other ministers felt 
obliged to notice in the House of Commons the Association’s attacks on the 
army was no doubt largely due to the controversy in The Times between Sir 
William Napier and Robertson Gladstone.? For a short time the Financial 
Reformers seemed to be launched upon a career, as Cobden hoped, more 


1 Manchester Guardian, 5 July 1848. Short accounts of the Association’s activities may be found 
in issues of 10, 24 May, 3 June 1848. 

2 Ibid. 23 December 1848; 3 January 1849. 

3 Note, for example, an account in the Manchester Examiner of 29 April 1848 of a meeting of 
Exchange Ward at which some 40 or 50 burgesses were present. 

4 Manchester Examiner and Times (amalgamation of 4 November 1848), 25 November 1848. 

° Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, 11, 224. In 1855 The Times had an average circulation of 
about 60,000. 

8 E.g. The Times of 27 July, 2 August, 2 September and 20 September 1848 for criticisms of 
the Army, the Navy, the Ordnance Department, and the Department of Woods and Forests. 

” The controversy concerned the profits made by colonels in the purchase of uniforms and 
other regimental supplies. See The Times of 29 December 1848, 10, 16, 25 January 1849, for 
Napier’s letters; of 6, 30 January 1849, for Gladstone’s replies; and of 6 and 17 January 1849 
for editorial comment. See also Financial Reform Tract No. 7 for the Association’s version of fe 
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brilliant than that of the Anti-Corn Law League. But the Association’s initial 
splash as it entered the troubled waters of political agitation proved to be 
among the most resounding of all its sixty-six years of existence. Contrary to 
the fond expectations of its founders, financial reform failed to become a 
powerful political rallying point. By 1852 the labours of the Association had 
become ‘silent’ and ‘unostentatious’;! and the reckless, jingoistic atmosphere 
of the Crimean War years applied the quietus to the first phase of the Associ- 
ation’s history. 

Space permits only the briefest sketch of the subsequent activities of the 
Financial Reformers. New life was injected into the organization when the 
industrious and devoted Charles Edward Macqueen was appointed secretary 
in January 1855. During the next twenty-five years the activities and publi- 
cations of the Association steadily increased. In 1858 Macqueen read a paper 
at the Liverpool meeting of the newly formed National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science,2 and a lively controversy with the president, 
Lord Brougham, ensued.3 Early in the same year a second volume of Financial 
Reform Tracts was issued, but it was announced at the annual meeting that this 
method of propaganda would henceforth be discontinued in favour of a regular 
monthly periodical.4 The first issue of the Financial Reformer appeared in June 
1858 and continued to appear until the demise of the Association. In 1863 a 
sheet Almanack was published as a supplement to the Financial Reformer, and 
beginning in 1865 the Financial Reform Almanack appeared annually in book 
form, at first very slim but growing into a substantial volume by the late 
1870’s.° 

Meanwhile, the Financial Reformers with considerable self-satisfaction 
were attributing to their own propaganda the sweeping financial reforms of 
William Ewart Gladstone during the 1860’s! But, in the era of rejuvenated 
imperialism and extraordinary military expenditures, the Association once 
again found its position precarious. It rallied, however, with the help of Samuel 
Morley, to pursue a vigorous course during the early 1880’s, when its prestige, 
measured by the number of M.P.’s on its roll of honorary vice presidents, 
reached a high water mark.® From then on the path of the Association is 
downward, despite the continued devoted and vigorous service of the active 
nucleus in Liverpool. The split in the Liberal Party over the Home Rule 
issue, combined with a brash and incompletely substantiated attack by the 
Association upon the financial skulduggery of the aristocracy, produced the 
resignation of a considerable number of M.P.’s from the ranks of the Financial 
Reformers.? But more serious still was the increasing military expenditure of 


entire incident. The Times itself had no use for the system of perquisites (see editorial of 2 Sep- 
tember 1848), but it abhorred an attack upon the integrity of British officers. See also House 
of Commons Debates of 26 February, 19 March and 23 March 1849. 

1 See above, p. 98; however, in 1852 James Redcliffe Jeffery appeared as a representative of 
the Financial Reform Association before the House of Commons Select Committee on the 
Income and Property Tax (Joseph Hume, chairman), upon the request of the committee 
(Parliamentary Papers No. 510 (18521, IX, Second Report from the Select Committee on the Income and 
Property Tax, ‘Minutes of Evidence’, pp. 379-380 (879-880). x 

2 C. E. Macqueen, ‘Indirect Taxation: its bearing on the Social Condition of the People’, 
Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science (1858), pp. 672-681. 

3 Ibid. pp. 701-704. 

4 The Financial Reform Association, 1848-1898, p. 9. 

5 Ibid. p. 23. 

6 In 1882 the number of M.P.’s listed among the sixty-odd Honorary Vice-Presidents was 
thirty (Financial Reform Almanack for 1883, p.1). 

? By18g0 the number of Vice-Presidents who are M.P.’s has dropped to seventeen. Meanwhile, 
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the Briush government, particularly after 1900 in the naval race against 
Germany. As late as 1910 a financial reform rally could pack Sun Hall in 
Liverpool to its capacity of more than 3000 people;! but this was a twilight 
stand, as the Association itself recognized when it gave up the ghost a few 
months after the outbreak of the first World War.2 

Several reasons come readily to mind for the failure of the Financial Reform 
Association to ‘imitate the redoubtable achievements’ of the Anti-Corn Law 
League: leaders who, however earnest and devoted, lacked national reputation 
and stature; a negative programme which failed to develop any specific plan 
of direct taxation;3 propaganda lacking in subtlety and too often petty or 
bitter or brash; competition from organizations agitating for parliamentary 
reform—an issue that at mid-century clearly commanded more popular 
support than did a strictly financial agitation. But more important than any 
of these over the years was the striking action of successive British governments 
in the field of financial reform. The work of such men as Gladstone and Har- 
court at the exchequer was of a character to take the wind out of the Financial 
Reformers’ sails and to leave them only a radical fringe of supporters who were 
satisfied with nothing less than complete free trade. The Financial Reform 
Association might take credit for the Gladstonian reforms, but the record 
shows that Gladstone arrived at his convictions quite independently of the 
Liverpool group and probably of his brother Robertson. 
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a kind of inflation has taken place in the list of Honorary Vice-Presidents, who now number two 
hundred and fifteen! (Ibid. 1890, pp. 4-5.) For one of the more violent attacks on the Association 
during the late 1880’s, see Thomas Fielding, The Six P’s, Peers, Pensions, Politics, Purity, Poverty 
Paupers; or the Modern Political Pecksniffs; Being an examination into the Follies, Falsehoods, and Fables oF 
that curious compilation called ‘The Financial Reform Almanack’, otherwise The Radical’s Political Bible; 
etc. (Manchester, John Heywood, 1887). ‘ 

| The only surviving member of the Financial Reform Council, W. Lyon Blease, Esq. of 
Liverpool, who was one of the Financial Reform ‘missionaries’ during the elections of 1910 
supplied this information in 1954. ; 

> Muspratt, op. cit. p. pean 

*. A leader in The Times of 29 March 1849 had a gay time with Financial Reform Tract No. 15 
entitled ‘Section I.—Direct Taxation’, but which ‘did not contain one syllable positively is 
favour of direct taxation, or calculated to give us the least insight into the particular form of 
direct taxation recommended’, 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XLIV. EMPIRE AND CAPITAL 
By K. G. DAVIES 


I1CHARD Pares was, in the first place, an historian of empires. Four of 

his books, many of his articles, the majority of his reviews were contri- 

butions to imperial and maritime history. At the heart of these interests 
were the Atlantic empires of Britain and France in the eighteenth century, the 
apogee of the old colonial period before the untying of the destructive forces 
of the American and French Revolutions. It was this subject which Pares chose 
for what proved to be his last completed work, the Chichele Lectures delivered 
in the University of Oxford a year before his death. Appropriately those 
lectures summed up his views on the economic evolution of the British and 
French West Indies, drawing upon his earlier work but distilling it and 
refining it in such a way that the flavour and purity were not merely retained 
but enhanced. If, as must be admitted, some of Pares’s writings resemble the 
potent but indigestible muscovado sugar (to the history of which he contributed 
so much), the Chichele Lectures offered the quintessence of his learning, good 
sense and charm. They have now been published as Supplement No. 4 to the 
Economic History Review. 

Pares was a professional, not a lay, historian: his major excursion outside 
imperial history, George III and the Politicians, confirms more than it qualifies 
this judgment. He made little or no direct impact upon the general reader. 
One of his books, A West India Fortune, appears to have been aimed at a wide 
public. But such appeal to the lay reader as it may have derives not from the 
consideration of the large topics on which lay interest is supposedly concen- 
trated but from its micro-historical theme, the family. His other books (or 
parts of them), War and Trade in the West Indies, Colonial Blockade and Neutral 
Rights, and Yankees and Creoles, are ‘difficult’. 

This is not of course to argue that Pares was incapable of handling large 
topics in a general way. Nothing could be further from the truth, as his review 
of Toynbee,! his ‘Economic Factors in the History of Empire’ ? and his essay 
on ‘Limited Monarchy’ 3 amply show. Yet it can be argued that even his 
generalizations demand a larger measure of co-operation and effort and a 
higher level of intellectual maturity from the reader than lay history is ac- 
customed to ask. Few concessions were made: accuracy and common sense 
came first. In a sense (and not a pejorative sense) Pares’s generalizations like 
his books are those of a professional. This is because he believed that history 
was a difficult and complicated subject, like mathematics, not a soft option. 
Rigour and depth were the outstanding qualities of his work; together they 
produced breadth, but a breadth achieved by comprehension not by selection. 
Problems were pursued relentlessly. The handling of secondary themes was 
outstanding. Some of his best work comes out in this way, Chapter X of War 
and Trade in the West Indies for example. Such a rigorous pursuit could certainly 
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go too far, could endanger understanding of the main theme. But more often 
Pares carried his reader with him. His work leaves two convictions; first, that 
the subject is much more difficult and many-sided than one had supposed ; 
secondly, that the author’s almost unique combination of scholarship and 
earthy common sense has uncovered the path (and probably the only path) 
to understanding. 

To the main concerns of British historians of the eighteenth century the 
historian of the West Indies is admitted to have something to contribute (more 
than might have been conceded but for Pares’s own writings), but his work 
is generally regarded as marginal, not central. Not infrequently one encounters 
a regret that Pares, whose talents qualified him to tackle almost any historical 
subject, should have spent so much time and effort in a corner of history 
comparatively remote from recent interests. ‘That he was obliged to live largely 
on the capital accumulated in the first ten years of his working life must be 
blamed on ill-health and war-service. But it is important to see that despite 
these handicaps Pares’s achievements were major achievements and that he 
did what probably no one else could have done. What then was his peculiar 
contribution to the history of the Atlantic and the Caribbean? It was, quite 
simply, to unite a mastery of West Indian history with an equally thorough 
grasp of British history. “The most important thing’, he once wrote, ‘in the 
history of an empire is the history of its mother-country’.! This, he believed, 
should be reflected in the historian and especially in the historian of the West 
Indian colonies which were so closely bound to the social, economic and 
political systems of eighteenth-century Britain. No one else has been so much 
at home on both sides of the Atlantic. 

To bring about this marriage of the history of the West Indies to that of 
Britain, and to make it fruitful, Pares devoted much of his enormous industry 
and talent as a researcher. He acquired early an enviable grip of the Colonial 
and Foreign State Papers and the records of the High Court of Admiralty. 
Such was this that in 1953, twenty years after he had seen the document, he 
could detect an error in the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial. These researches 
were supplemented by excursions into French archives and the archives of the 
colonies themselves. Yet if he recognized and exploited the possibilities of 
these sources, he saw also their limitations. They furnished him with the 
backbone of his writings on military, naval and diplomatic history and on 
privateering and prize-history; but they could not fully answer the economic 
questions which he wanted to put. To write economic history from public 
records was, he said, ‘a peculiarly bad mistake to make about a country like 
Great Britain, where the efforts of society have usually counted for so much 
and those of the rulers of society, comparatively speaking, for so little’.2 Hence 
the pursuit of private records and the masterly exploitation of those of the 
Pinney and Lascelles families. 

Pares did not think of himself as a specialist economic historian. War and 
Trade in the West Indies, his first book, is in many ways his most characteristic. 
It is military, naval, diplomatic, political, social and economic history; more 
plainly it is history. The building of an empire, however, was to him primarily 
an economic act, and economic problems inevitably assumed a leading réle in 
most of his writings. One such problem indeed came to interest him above 
others, especially in his later years. Discussed briefly in War and Trade and 
Yankees and Creoles, it supplies the main theme of A West India Fortune, ‘A London 
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West-India Merchant House’ ! and ‘The London Sugar Market’ 2; it is now 
finally measured and summed up in Merchants and Planters and shown to be 
worthy of the author’s talents. This is the problem of the relationship between 
the West Indian planter and the British sugar-merchant both as a mechanism 
for marketing colonial products and as a vehicle by which capital and credit 
were transmitted from the mother-country to the hungry colonies. 

The British and French West Indies, to begin with, were colonies of small 
farmers, growing tobacco and subsistence crops. Like all new colonies they 
needed credit in seeds, tools and provisions; but they did not need a great deal 
and what they wanted they got mainly from the Dutch. Sugar changed all 
this, thrusting the West Indies from a peasant into a capitalist economy. 
Economies of scale became too obvious to ignore; the small cultivator declined 
and moved on; slave labour arrived. These were the inescapable consequences 
of sugar. It was not a question of the tropical climate in which white men 
could not work; it was not even, in any practical sense, a question of the 
comparative costs of free labour and slaves. Free labour was simply not 
available in sufficient quantity and what there was would not (would not rather 
than could not) put up with the conditions of work on a plantation so long as 
cheap farmland was to be had in other colonies. Wakefield (sadly), Marx 
(triumphantly), the present Chief Minister of Trinidad and Richard Pares 
unite on this point. It was slavery or nothing. 

Sugar and slavery present the historian with the phenomenon of the heavily- 
capitalized estate directly organized and worked by the owner or his repre- 
sentative. The plantation demanded slaves (replacements as well as the original 
stock), mills, boiling houses and so on. Edward Long in 1774 calculated that 
a plantation of goo acres in Jamaica (400 acres under sugar) needed 300 slaves. 
Such an estate, producing annually 300 hogsheads and 150 puncheons of 
sugar, would be worth about £30,000 sterling of which the labour force would 
account for more than one-third.? The whole produce of sugar of the six 
British West Indian colonies he believed to be over 100,000 hogsheads: 4 this 
would suggest a capital value of the British sugar estates of at least seven and a 
half million pounds. To find in the Old World parallels to this concentration 
of labour and capital, we have to go to Eastern Europe where noble estates were 
organized for the large-scale production of grain; here the labour force was 
conscripted just as it was in the West Indies. 

How was this heavy investment financed? This is the problem that Pares set 
out to solve. By analogy with evidences of economic growth in England one 
would have expected plantations to be financed, like say breweries, by the 
ploughing back of planters’ profits. No doubt there was a good deal of this in 
the early years, and some in the eighteenth century. But Pares found, as others 
had found, signs of the chronic indebtedness of many planters not merely in 
the period of initial development but for the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. And in the papers of the Pinney and Lascelles families he found 
evidence that these debts (or a great part of them) were owed by the planters 
to their agents in Britain. In 1818 the Pinneys, a small house dealing chiefly 
with one small island, had about £200,000 owing to them by the planters.° 
In 1754 one Jamaican family owed Lascelles & Maxwell nearly £60,000. 
In Essays Presented to Sir Lewis Namier, ed. R. Pares and A. J. P. Taylor (1956). 

Economic History Review, 2nd. Series, 1X (1956). 
History of Jamaica (1774), 1, 461-2. 
Ibid. 1, 518. 
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These discoveries brought Pares to the central paradox of West Indian 
history in the age of sugar. On the one hand, we have undeniable evidence of 
the debts with which many plantations were encumbered: this stretches from 
the unrecoverable debts owed to the Royal African Company in the seven- 
teenth century down to Emancipation in 1833. And on the other hand, we 
have the reputation of the West Indian planter for fabulous riches and careless- 
ness with money, George III’s well-known remark about the sugar-duties, 
the Codrington Library and Fonthill. How can these two images be reconciled, 
if at all? In part, but only in part, the incongruity between them can be ex- 
plained in terms of chronology. ‘In the search for West Indian prosperity’, 
write Parry and Sherlock, ‘the historian is constantly driven farther and 
farther back, the object of his search receding as he pursues it. The several 
islands reached their peaks of prosperity at widely different times.’! This is 
certainly true, but by itself is not a sufficient explanation, for the apogee of the 
planter’s reputation for riches is in the first part of the reign of George III, the 
very period when (Pares has shown) many malignant debts were first con- 
tracted. 

That profits were made from sugar is apparent: that indebtedness was 
common among the planters seems certain. Conditions in the islands provide 
part of the explanation of the paradox. The British West Indies were a one- 
crop economy. Tobacco, indigo, cocoa, cotton, coffee, all had their advocates 
and their moments as supplementaries, but sugar’s rule was never challenged. 
The whole crop was harvested and made at the same time. For eight months 
of the year the planter did nothing but incur debts redeemable at the next 
crop. Debt, at least of a short-term kind, was scarcely separable from mono- 
culture, This may also have helped to induce in planters an attitude of mind 
in which indebtedness was regarded as the normal condition of colonial life 
and made them less careful about assuming obligations and less strenuous in 
discharging them. Planters, according to Long, ‘think no longer of a debt than 
while they are harrassed with prosecutions for the recovery of it; with many of 
these a debt setled, as they term it (i.e. by giving a bond) is the same as paid’.? 
This way of thinking would be reinforced in the British islands by a chronic 
shortage of coin. It is remarkable that such an economy and such a society 
should have lasted for so long without a coinage of their own. Nevertheless 
they did; and the shortage of coin made yet more difficult the settlement of 
debts between crops. In these ways a climate favourable to indebtedness must 
have been created. At the same time, and in order to obviate possible practical 
drawbacks to owing money, debt laws were fashioned favourable to the debtor. 

Absenteeism, as Pares points out, was an important creator of debt. Few are 
the plantations known to have prospered under the management ofan attorney, 
however strictly the proprietor (Pinney for instance) might seek to regulate the 
estate from England. Indeed the incidence of absenteeism was double; the 
planter’s expenses went up, his income down. Here, even before the abolition- 
ists turned the West Indians into misunderstood colonials with a grievance, 
is a clue to the social malaise of the planters. If they stayed on their estates, 
worked hard and were lucky, they could make money; but the chief point of 
making money was to go home and enjoy it. Some might be fortunate enough 
to sell their plantations and repatriate their capital, but for others the return 
to England was a signal for profits to taper off and for floating debts on current 
account to turn into permanent debts on mortgage. 
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We have already noted that the different islands reached their peaks of 
prosperity at different times, Barbados as early as 1650-60, St. Domingue 
more than a century later. But apart from these individual experiences of 
growth and decline, general fluctuations in the sugar-trade as a whole must be 
taken into account; these periods of prosperity and depression might combine 
with absenteeism in an unlucky way. For the British colonies these fluctuations 
have not yet been finally demarcated and perhaps (through paucity of business 
records) can never be explained in a wholly satisfactory way. War was clearly 
a powerful agent, but its effects are not entirely plain. Pares thought that on 
balance the planters neither gained nor lost by the war of 1739-48. Yet it 
marked the end of the depression which had settled over the British sugar- 
colonies in the 1730’s: prices which in 1730-8 had been at 175. to 26s. a cwt. 
rose in the war to 21s. to 43s. and, more important, remained higher in the 
years 1748—56.! The same effects can be seen in the wars of 1689-1713 when 
prices rose from the ruinously low levels of the 1680’s and stayed at a higher 
point after the Treaty of Utrecht. In particular colonies of course the impact 
of war might be very bad; an island might be overrun by the French. Freight 
charges and the cost of provisions would always rise in war, but thanks to the 
Royal Navy the increased costs could not have been as serious for our planters 
as they were for the French. Later wars, especially the War of American 
Independence, were more harmful, though the crucifixion of St. Domingue 
following the revolt of 1791 and the war of 1793 was a shot-in-the-arm for the 
British colonies. On the whole I am inclined to think that (the American War 
apart) the Atlantic wars of Britain and France did more good than harm 
to the British planter, though numerous exceptions would have to be admitted. 

A good deal of indebtedness can probably be explained by the interplay of 
these general fluctuations and the individual experience of planters and estates. 
An estate, the owner of which was resident during a period of prosperity, was 
likely to flourish; an estate with a resident proprietor in a time of depression 
such as the 1730’s tested the entrepreneurial skills but might still enjoy moderate 
prosperity; an estate owned by an absentee in bad times was likely to run into 
debt. This debt might be owed to the factor in England, the same agent to 
whom the planter consigned his sugar for sale; or it might be owed locally in 
the island. It is possible that in Jamaica more debts were owed internally and 
fewer to England than in the other colonies. Long describes the alternative 
possibilities of credit in Jamaica and credit in London, warns the planter 
against rapacious money-lenders in the island, and advises him to establish 
a proper connexion with the mother-country. Perhaps the Jamaican money- 
lenders seemed more rapacious because they were on the spot and knew all 
the tricks of the debt-laws: some of them were fellow-planters. Pares draws 
attention in Merchants and Planters to an inventory of 1739 which shows Peter 
Beckford II to be possessed of personal assets in Jamaica to the tune of £200,000 ; 
no less than £135,000 of this was in the form of debts owed to him in the 
island.3 Part then of the Beckford fortune came not directly from sugar- 
growing but from loans to planters. Until we have a fuller economic history of 
Jamaica in the eighteenth century, Edwards’s suggestion that vast estates had 
been raised on the ruin of unfortunate West Indians is worth taking 
seriously.4 This might mean that the conspicuous wasters of London society 
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rose on the necks of others and would help to explain the co-existence of 
mortgages and magnificence. , 

The planter’s carefree attitude to debts, the alternations of absenteeism and 
residence, the fluctuations of the sugar-trade, the possibility that some West 
Indian fortunes were reared on money-lending as well as sugar, all supply 
conceivable explanations of the paradox. Yet in the end one wonders how 
paradoxical the paradox truly is. The sugar-estate was a modern phenomenon. 
The planter’s ‘debts’, about which so much was written at the time (pitifully 
by the planters, indignantly by the creditors) were after all the planter’s 
‘capital’ in the same sense that a modern business has liabilities to its share- 
holders. ‘The misfortune was that these liabilities were rigid not flexible, 
secured on bonds and mortgages not ordinary shares. Hurricanes, French 
invasions, slave-rebellions, declining fertility, low prices, were reflected not in 
reduced dividends and falling share-prices but in an enlargement of the lia- 
bility on which fixed interest had to be paid. Merely to indicate the existence 
of large debts owed to London in the West Indies does not necessarily prove 
the fundamental unhealthiness of the West Indian economy or the recklessness 
of the planters; on the contrary it might suggest just the opposite, that London 
confided in the health of the colonies and invested more and more in their 
future. That London was in the end anxious to pull its investments back to 
England does not prove that they were originally misplaced. 

Investment in the West Indies, Pares concludes, was a ploughing-back of 
profits, but not the planter’s profits. The planter sent his sugar to the agent in 
London, Bristol or Glasgow for disposal; the agent charged a commission and 
took his profits. Out of these profits advances at interest were made to the West 
Indies, thus ensuring for the agent a larger cut for the future. In the ploughing 
process, therefore, ownership changed hands. Where in this is there room 
for Dr Williams’s thesis! that the great profits of the slave and sugar trades 
financed the Industrial Revolution in England and that the monster then 
turned round and destroyed its progenitors? As to the profits of the slave trade, 
the matter rests where it did; we don’t know. Records have not yet permitted 
even an impression about their size, let alone the uses to which they were put. 
But as to the profits of the sugar trade, Pares’s work provides an important 
corrective. A good deal of the profits of the Pinneys went straight back into 
the business, that is, back to the West Indies as loans on mortgage. What they 
took out went on their own subsistence, into landed property or into the funds. 
They did not, in the heyday of the business, invest in industry, and they in- 
vested in shipping only to advance their own sugar trade. “There seem to have 
been more Fonthills than factories’, Pares wrote of the West Indian absentees.2 
If the Pinneys are representative, the sugar-factors contributed no more than 
the absentees to the early stages of industrial change. It is indeed likely that 
when first the probability, and at last the certainty of emancipation hurried 
on the repatriation of capital from the colonies, money for investment in Eng- 
land was released. Helped by £20 millions of compensation paid to the ex- 
propriated slave-owners, and with some loss, the British investor did in the 
end get a substantial part of his money back: this must have made some 
addition to investible funds and industry no doubt benefited. But this came 
after, not before, emancipation; and was a consequence of it, not a cause. 


New College, Oxford 


' Capitalism and Slavery (Chapel Hill, 1944). 
® Economic History Review, rst. Series, VII (1936-7), 130. 
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J. M. W. Bean. The Estates of the Percy Family 1416-1537. (Oxford University 
Press. 1950. Pp. x -+- 176.253.) 


Rebellion against Henry IV cost the first earl of Northumberland his life. 
Loyalty to the lost cause of the House of Lancaster resulted in the death of 
the third earlat the hands of the Yorkists at the battle of Towton. In 1406, andagain 
in 1461, the earldom of Northumberland was forfeited to the Crown. From 
both these disasters the Percies were rescued by singular good fortune. The 
chief motive behind the first restoration of 1416 was probably Henry V’s 
concern to safeguard the Scottish border while he was at war in France. 
Edward IV’s quarrel with Richard Nevill, earl of Warwick, in 1469 enabled 
Henry Percy (d. 1489) to recover his earldom. Later his discreet support for 
Richard III secured the restitution of almost all the possessions once held by 
the first earl. The dissolution of this fine magnate inheritance, which had 
survived the Wars of the Roses, was brought about by the folly of the impotent 
sixth earl in the decade before his death in 1537. 

Despite their political miscalculations, the earls of Northumberland added 
considerably to their estates during the fifteenth century. The marriage of the 
second earl’s heir with Eleanor Poynings led to the gradual acquisition of the 
lands of the Poynings barony (and other properties) between 1446 and 1521. 
But for this successful territorial expansion, Dr Bean considers (p. 41) that 
‘the Percy estates would by 1461 have lost about a quarter of their value in 
1416’, as a result of a catastrophic decline in the value of rent and farms. This 
collapse is most clearly seen on the earl’s manors in Northumberland, where 
(p. 35) ‘the average measure of decline must have been between a third and a 
half’? before 1450. These conclusions are important, but strictly they apply 
only to rent and farms. A comprehensive treatment of all sources of manorial 
income is required in order to assess the effect which this decline in rent and 
farms had on the finances of the earls of Northumberland. 

No attempt is made to provide full statistics of the Percies’ land revenues. 
The bulk of the income enjoyed by the earls of Northumberland undoubtedly 
came from rent and farms. Dr Bean’s tables of manorial profits (e.g. pp. 29-30, 
33, 45) have the limited aim of dealing solely with those sources of fixed income. 
His figures of ‘clear revenues’ represent the net value which the lord should 
have received from rent and farms, after allowances for ‘decayed rents’ have been 
deducted. By this mode of reckoning, a decline of one-third is found in the 
‘clear revenues’ of Shilbottle Manor, co. Northumberland, which fell from 
£31 2s. rod. in 1435-6 to £21 ros. 6d. in 1471-2. Figures of the net profits 
yielded by all sources of manorial income (including the perquisites of the 
courts), after reprises and charges had been deducted, give a different im- 
pression. Cash paid by the reeve of Shilbottle to the lord’s receiver amounted 
to £25 gs. 11d. in 1435-6, and to £20 1s. 8d.t in 1471-2, a decline of only 
eighteen per cent. It would have been helpful if this book had contained tables 


1 Excluding £2 2s. 10}d. in wages paid by the reeve on the receiver’s behalf. 
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of such cash payments, in order to show the income which the earls of North- 
umberland did receive from their lands. ‘Casualties’ (including the perquisites 
of the courts) are ignored in Dr Bean’s calculations of ‘clear revenues’. It is 
assumed (p. 17) that ‘in most years in the fifteenth century receipts from 
“casualties”? and the expenses of repairs would tend to cancel one another out’. 
This assumption can greatly exaggerate the net income due to the lord. Repairs 
were frequently the heaviest charge on an estate. The reeve of Alnwick Castle 
spent £23 os. 8$d. on repairs in 1471—2, while his receipts from casual revenues 
were negligible. 

Reliable information concerning baronial incomes can be obtained only 
when a good run of ministers’ accounts and receivers’ accounts is available. 
Isolated statistics for occasional years do not constitute a trend. As Dr Bean 
so rightly remarks (p. 17) ‘Since we do not possess a complete and continuous 
series of accounts, it is impossible to tell whether the surviving figures are typical 
of all years’. Only for the Sussex estates (which in 1455 produced about five 
per cent of the earl’s revenues) is there a considerable quantity of ministers’ 
accounts. Elsewhere the gaps in the materials are conspicuous and that is 
particularly obvious when we consider the Yorkshire manors, which were 
probably more valuable than those in any other county.2 As a Yorkshire 
landowner, the earl of Northumberland was second in importance only to the 
duchy of Lancaster. Not a single account roll of the earl’s receiver in Yorkshire 
survives for the whole period from 1416 to 1537, and there are no ministers’ 
accounts for any of the Percy manors in Yorkshire between 1440 and (47 t 
In default of other evidence, Dr Bean has to rely on a valor of 1442-3. Perhaps 
it should be emphasized that valors are generally not a satisfactory substitute 
for ministers’ accounts. The valor is a statement of income due to the lord, 
but usually it does not indicate how much of those revenues had actually been 
collected, or what remained outstanding as arrears at the end of the current 
financial year. Such manorial accounts as do survive must be read carefully. 
The reeve’s account of Kirk Leavington Manor, co. Yorks., for 1436-7 (p. 37) 
covers only part of a year, and no estimate of annual income can safely be 
founded on that. 

No Percy household accounts exist for the fifteenth century and apparently 
there are no receiver—generals’ accounts. How the earls of Northumberland 
spent their revenues does not clearly emerge. Fees and annuities were perhaps 
consuming (p. 91) at least a third, and possibly a half, of landed income in the 
last years of Henry VI’s reign. Figures of debts incurred by the third earl 
before 1461 (p. 103) seem speculative. Dowagers were often the greatest 
burden on magnate estates and Dr Bean assesses the value of the Percy lands 
held by the second earl’s widow at at least £650 per annum (p. 85). It might have 
been pointed out that at times the Percy widows were an asset. The survival of two 
widowed countesses of Northumberland (Eleanor Nevill and Eleanor Poynings) 
in the first half of Edward IV’s reign protected a large part of the family lands 
from confiscation by the Crown. Fifteenth-century dowagers were tenacious 
of their rights and it is most unlikely (p. 83) that the Countess Eleanor Nevill 


. 


_ 1 See Percy Bailiff’ Rolls of the Fifteenth Century (ed. J. C. Hodgson. Publications of the Surtees 
Society, vol. CXKX XIV, 1921), pp. 1-9, 

zealiie annual value of the Percy estates in Northumberland and Cumberland is not stated 
separately in the tables on pp. 81 and 129. The Yorkshire manors are estimated to have con- 


eee a more than 33 per cent of the landed income of Henry Percy, third earl of Northumber- 
and (d, 1461). 
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had to wait until 1447 to obtain her dower income from the possessions of her 
first husband, Richard, Lord Despenser, who had died in 1414. 


University of Southampton TB, Puc 


W. K. JORDAN. Philanthropy in England 1480-1660. A Study of the Changing Pattern 
of English Social Aspirations. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1959. Pp. 410. 425.) 


This is a very odd book. Simply to emphasize that its main argument rests upon 
a statistical construction of manifest weakness would be to do justice neither 
to its value nor to its oddity. Its oddity rests in the fact that its author, after 
demonstrating his awareness of the gaping statistical trap beneath his historical 
feet, has with seeming contentment jumped into it; its value lies in many 
pertinent and perceptive observations on the social history of the period, and 
in the valuable light shed on the problem of poverty and on some relative 
changes in the patterns of English philanthropy. 

Professor Jordan tells us that this volume is an essay commenting on a large 
body of evidence of which more details will be given in later volumes of the 
work. The essential core of his evidence is, however, made apparent: it consists 
of all the charitable bequests made in all the wills proved in the Prerogative 
Courts of Canterbury and York and in certain lesser ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
in a sample of ten counties, including London, during the period 1480-1660. 
The mass of statistics arising from this formidable and ingenious enquiry has 
then been analysed in sundry ways: the social and geographical origins of 
benefactions, the varied ends to which they were directed, and the course of 
change over time. The analyses are clearly exhibited in tables and graphs, the 
basic figures being those which give, for the sample, the ‘totals of charitable 
benefactions by decade intervals’ (p. 246 and Curve I, p. 367). These show a 
decade total of £49,383 19s. od. for the first years, 1481-90, and of £242,749 
1gs. od. for the last, 1651-60, with an intervening peak in the first two decades 
of the seventeenth century, rising to £429,141 Is. od. in 1621~g0 and falling off 
sharply in the forties. The long-term increase the author sees as ‘an immense 
outpouring of charitable wealth’ which ‘sustained the increasing social needs 
of the nation’ and was the principal agent in the relief of poverty. Merchants 
were responsible for over 40 per cent of all these benefactions, followed in 
relative generosity by the gentry, with about I1 per cent. The process of giving 
was facilitated by the effective development during Elizabeth’s reign of the 
charitable trust; and Professor Jordan ascribes the impulse to give largely to 
the impact, on the mounting wealth of these classes, of the Protestant ethic 
and in particular the exhortations to Christian charity so vigorously delivered 
by Puritan preachers and writers. 

In a chapter on his methods, Professor Jordan explains that he takes no 
account of changes in prices over the whole period, largely because of the 
statistical difficulties involved. Elsewhere in the book he observes that rising 
prices and falling real wages were elements in the worsening of poverty. But 
for the presentation of his statistics of benefactions he insists that local price 
variations, changes in tastes, and all the other problems which beset the maker 
of a cost-of-living index are so difficult that prices must remain unadjusted. 
From 1481-90 to 1651-60 Professor Jordan’s totals of the monetary value of 
benefactions show a five-fold increase. For the same periods, the latest of the 
price-indices—the Phelps Brown and Hopkins index for south-eastern England 
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—also shows a five-fold increase. Has this no meaning? This is not all. Professor 
Jordan discusses the distribution of population as it affects his samples; and he 
notes the increase in numbers as one of the causes of poverty, suggesting an 
increase of about 40 per cent from 1500 to 1600 and a further 30 per cent to 
1640. But in assessing the value of the charitable benefactions, this increase is 
also entirely ignored. Has this, too, no meaning? 

In short, over the 180 years of this period during which prices probably 
multiplied about five-fold and population probably about doubled, Professor 
Jordan assumes, for one set of purposes, constant prices and constant population: 
this leads him to much fulsome praise for the mounting generosity of bene- 
factors as the monetary value of their gifts rose over time. But for another set 
of purposes he assumes rising prices and rising population: this assists him to 
find the reasons behind the need for the benefactions. 

This will not do at all. Taking the rough increases for prices and population 
suggested above, Professor Jordan’s £49,383 for 1481-90 should reach about 
£500,000 to maintain the same real value per head of the population in 1651— 
60 when his curve of benefactions shows less than half that figure. These 
calculations are admittedly very rough and may well exaggerate the discrepan- 
cy: to take but one example, of the total ‘charitable accumulations’, the bulk 
consisted of endowments by bequest, and _ their yield in the form of such 
services as almshouses or grammar schools would need a different adjustment 
from, say, monetary gifts in the lifetime of the giver. Even so, these beginnings 
of statistical realism suggest not only that victory in the battle between in- 
flation and exhortation was far from clear-cut (there are some modern parallels 
in which exhortation has proved a readily blunted weapon), but also that the 
questions to be addressed to the evidence should be rather different from those 
which Professor Jordan has posed. 

Within the totals the relative changes remain valid, if at any rate the chosen 
sample can be accepted as representative of the country as a whole. The 
statistics document the swing away from religion to poor relief as the major 
objects of benefactions from the 1540s onwards; and exhibit strikingly the 
remarkable boom in benefactions from 1610 to 1640, a boom which, despite 
its owing something to the inclusion of gifts forced from reluctant givers by the 
activities of Laud, seems still to have been real enough to need more explanation 
than its discoverer offers. 

The author’s vagaries of method have given birth to inconsistencies and 
contradictions. Captivated by what he sees as the successful generosity of an 
urban aristocracy which ‘laid firmly and surely the foundations of the liberal 
society of which we are the inheritors’, Professor Jordan expresses his confidence, 
on p. 57, that there was ‘no real increase in poverty in England during the 
sixteenth century’; on p. 72 however, he assures us that, notwithstanding the 
impossibility of constructing a reliable price index, ‘the rising curve of com- 
modity prices, the cost of necessaries, steadily outstripped the curve of wages. 
And it is precisely here that poverty was engendered and deepened by the 
inflationary process.’ On p. 214 the last two decades of Elizabeth’s reign were 
‘mellow and certain’; ten pages later they are the scene of an economic crisis. 
We are assured on pp. 63, 68 and 71 that there was ‘a substantial labour 
surplus, both rural and urban, during almost the whole of our period’; on 
pp. 66 and 67, however, we are asked not only to believe in ‘an industrial and 
commercial revolution which occurred within the term of our study and which 
was profoundly to alter the whole shape of the English economy and society’ 
but also to accept that it ‘quickly and ... effectively created new opportunities 
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for employment, ... steadily absorbed the ever-mounting population of rural 
England, [and] spawned the new and dreadful blight of industrial, of urban 
poverty’. Any one who is to believe all this simultaneously needs mental 
dexterity of an exceptional kind. 

It would not be difficult to select more of this book both for praise and for 
criticism. There is much in it that is useful and interesting, and its approach 
to the problem of poverty is one which offers a refreshing change from that so 
often found amongst earlier historians. But its central fallacy is so glaring as to 
vitiate much of value and appeal. 


London School of Economics D. C. CoLEMAN 


H. F. Kearney, Strafford in Ireland 1633-41. A Study in Absolutism. (Manchester 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii + 294. 355.) 


This is a major contribution to Irish history which also illuminates much of 
the career of Charles I’s greatest minister and many important aspects of 
early Stuart government. It completely supersedes the eccentric and inco- 
herent work of H. O’Grady, Strafford and Ireland, upon which Strafford’s bio- 
graphers have largely relied for their accounts of his Irish government. Mr 
Kearney has had the advantage, denied to previous writers, of having access 
to all Strafford’s surviving papers. But their abundance presents problems of 
exploitation. Indeed Mr Kearney considered that his main problem was to 
obtain ‘non-official evidence whether Gaelic Irish, old English or new English’. 
He has succeeded in obtaining such evidence and this is one of the most valuable 
features of his book. If he has not exhausted all the evidence of Strafford’s 
papers, he has certainly explored them and provided much needed foundations 
for their use and evaluation. Mr Kearney is especially successful in setting the 
scene and describing the rivalries in the Irish privy council before Strafford’s 
appointment and arrival. Perhaps his most important and original contri- 
bution is his analysis of the personnel and proceedings of the Irish Parliaments 
of 1634 and 1640. This provides not only a better understanding of Irish 
groups and interests but also of the links of the Irish opposition with that in 
England in 1640-1. There is an interesting and provocative chapter on Straf- 
ford’s and Bramhall’s religious policies. Mr Kearney also deals well with 
Strafford’s economic policy and disperses a number of myths which have 
distorted its character and effects. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the 
book is that dealing with the problem of plantation. Mr Kearney rightly sees 
that the plantation of Connacht was one of Strafford’s main objectives. ‘The 
political implications are explained, but its relationship to other plantations 
and the admittedly abortive plans for its exploitation are not adequately 
discussed. The divergence of views between Charles I and Strafford over the 
exploitation of Londonderry is mentioned but not analysed. The only serious 
omission is the failure to provide an account of the Irish army, the focus of 
much endeavour by Strafford and of so much alarm by his enemies. 

None the less Mr Kearney has successfully accomplished what he set out 
to do. But it should be realized that many judgements about Strafford in Ire- 
land must still be reserved until we have a full biography of him. This would 
help to decide lesser issues, such as how far Strafford’s support of Laudian 
church policies meant an acceptance of Laud’s whole religious outlook, 
involving some modification of Strafford’s former views. Such a biography 1s 
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also essential for the full consideration of major aspects of his Irish policy, if 
judgement on their success is to be attempted. Mr Kearney’s verdict on that 
policy, though based on much fresh evidence, is similar to that propounded by 
R. O. Dunlop over forty years ago. This sees Strafford as a man who failed 
to understand Irish problems, exacerbated them, and by his headstrong 
pursuit of his own will provided the conditions for the explosion of 1641. 
Clearly there is much truth in this. By 1640 Strafford had alienated every 
major interest which he had found in 1633. Their hatred was shown in the 
last months of 1640 when Strafford’s power was eclipsed. Yet until June 1640 
Strafford had dominated his opponents. Mr Kearney’s view of Strafford’s 
relationship to Charles I and his policies in 1639 and 1640 is not very clearly 
presented and he does not offer much sympathetic rationalization of Strafford’s 
efforts. 

Strafford was a gambler with an over-weening sense of his own ability to 
master desperate situations. One of the stakes that he laid was his personal 
fortune; his policies in Connacht and Ulster had already been thwarted by the 
first Bishops’ war. Mr Kearney seems to think that even without the Scots’ 
wars his Irish policies were doomed. Mr Kearney also thinks that Strafford 
was more anti-Puritan than anti-Catholic. Yet his policy seems to be a direct 
answer to the challenge of the re-organized and flourishing Irish Catholicism 
of the 1620s. If this was to be checked and Protestant domination secured, 
plantation and the rebuilding of the wealth and power of the Church of Ireland 
were both necessary. This involved a conflict with the interests of all existing 
landowners, including the Protestant settlers. Mr Kearney may well be right 
in thinking that the attempt was bound to fail, but it might still with advantage 
be considered in the terms in which Strafford himself believed. If in future 
this can be done without romanticizing Strafford or over-simplifying Irish 
politics, it will be in large measure thanks to Mr Kearnev’s pioneering. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Cooper 


B. E, SuppLe. Commercial Crisis and Change in England 1600-1642. A Study in the 
Instability of a Mercantile Economy. (Cambridge University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xii + 296. 425.) 


Until very recently it was customary to compare the state of our knowledge on 
English foreign trade in the early seventeenth century with the much fuller 
information which was available to students of Elizabethan commerce. It is 
true that certain basic features of the map of early Stuart commerce had been 
charted by the large-scale works of Professors Scott and Friis and by the 
important articles of Professor Fisher, Mr Gould and Dr Supple. The last two 
writers, however, by their convincing refutation of Scott’s interpretation of the 
great depression of the early 1620s, inevitably aroused the reader’s suspicions 
about the validity of that great historian’s more tentative and sketchy treat- 
ment of the other fluctuations of the period, and, more especially, those of the 
reign of Charles I. During the past two years many of these glaring deficiencies 
have been remedied by the appearance of three books, all published by the 
Cambridge University Press, though in some respects the low standard of 
production of the book here reviewed makes one almost inclined to doubt the 
imprint. The first of these books is Professor Tawney’s Business and Politics 
under Fames I, or, rather, that section of it which deals with Cranfield’s oper- 
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ations as a Merchant Adventurer; the second, Dr Hinton’s account of the 
Eastland trade; and the third, Dr Supple’s new book. Seen from the standpoint 
of the history of English commerce it is much the most important of the three, 
and is, indeed, one of the outstanding books on economic history to be published 
since the war. 

In the pre-industrial economy the preponderance of industrial investment 
was in circulating rather than in fixed capital, and given the consequent 
relative ease of disinvestment and the absence of an important capital goods 
industry, the fluctuations of the period were markedly different from those 
of the industrial era. The fluctuations with which Dr Supple is concerned 
proceeded, more often than not, from extraneous circumstances, such as the 
financial needs of a hard-pressed king (Cockayne’s Project and its aftermath), 
harvest fluctuations in important foreign markets, plague (notably in 1603 
and 1625) and currency manipulation (early 1620s). Enlarging on his own and 
Mr Gould’s pioneer work on the last of these phenomena, Dr Supple’s two 
chapters on the depression of these years, together with a section of his admi- 
rable chapter on monetary instability, provide a thoroughgoing, and—in so 
far as it is possible to predict these things—definitive, analysis of the depression. 
Not the least of the merits of this analysis is to be found in his salutary emphasis 
on the importance of long-term factors such as the fundamental weaknesses of 
the English broadcloth industry in the face of the growth of foreign textile 
competition. By increasing demand elasticities for English cloth and so reducing 
the price margin within which English exporters could operate, they enormous- 
ly exacerbated the effects of the depression. As to plague, Dr Supple’s careful 
analysis of the effects of the outbreaks of 1603 and 1625 is completely convincing, 
and provides a fresh illustration of the effects of the metropolitan dominance 
of the export trade. 

On Cockayne’s Project there are some shocks for the reader. Such is the 
author’s ingenuity that he can find something new and important to say even 
on this well worn topic. With each re-interpretation of the episode the motives 
of the projectors appear in a successively less reputable light. To Unwin, who 
attached great importance to the réle of the artisan clothworkers in the 
genesis of the project, it was significant chiefly as an aspect of Jacobean pro- 
tectionism. To Professor Friis, it was to the projectors’ réle as exporters of dyed 
cloth, enraged by the competition which they were meeting from the Dutch 
re-export trade to their privileges, that one should look for the fons et origo of the 
project. To Dr Supple, the projectors are simply ‘racketeers’ for whose motives 
we need seek no further than jealousy of the privileges of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers. This interpretation appears to be most in accord with the facts ; 
likewise Dr Supple provides the most convincing explanation yet available of 
the slump of 1615-16: the projectors’ lack of liquid capital, and their inability 
to provide cash by sale of bills of exchange because they lacked commercial 
connexions in the principal markets. 

All in all, the Merchant Adventurers receive more praise from Dr Supple 
than it has become customary to bestow on them since the publication of 
Unwin’s brilliant tour de force. Even in the matter of their relations with the 
clothiers, where Unwin was at his most devastating, it is shown that, in times 
when trade was only temporarily dislocated—as in 1627-8— the ability ot the 
Merchant Adventurers to continue purchases of stocks, while postponing ex- 
port, acted as a buffer between the state of the export market and the economic 
well-being of the clothing districts. This meant that, except in very bad times, 
such as the early 1620s and the years 1630-1, the industrial effects of com- 
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mercial fluctuations could be evened out over good and bad years, at least as 
far as the export of the old draperies was concerned. This important revelation, 
together with more familiar arguments relating to the advantages of regulated 
trade in time of war, goes some of the way towards vindicating the less ex- 
travagant claims of the supporters of regulated trade. Certainly if some 
precocious precursor of Adam Smith had lectured the starving Essex baymaker 
in 1627-9 about the virtues of unregulated trade, he would have received— 
and deserved—a very rude answer. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the day of the regulated company, 
with its claim to keep up the prices of English commodities abroad, was 
rapidly passing with the advent ofa more competitive era. Reading the author’s 
fascinating chapter on economic thought, one marvels, not at the fact that 
there were to be found a number of gifted pamphleteers who appreciated this, 
but that it was so slow to find general acceptance. One of the most pathetic 
aspects of the celebrated free trade debate of 1604 is the way in which the free 
traders themselves felt bound to meet the arguments of their opponents, not by 
asserting that the economy would benefit from the lower prices for English 
cloth resulting from competition, but by arguing that competition would 
not produce this effect. 

Admiration for the rigorousness and moderation of Dr Supple’s analytical 
method is in no way diminished by the fact that it is not always possible to go 
all the way with him on certain points. For example, it may be that he some- 
what overstates the facility with which commercial disinvestment could be 
brought about. In this context ease of disinvestment is, of course, dependent 
not simply upon the preponderating role of circulating capital in the economy, 
but also on the range and depth of and ease of entrée into alternative invest- 
ments. It is unfortunate that Dr Supple has not thought it necessary to produce 
here the evidence relating to the mobility of commercial capital which he 
provides in his unpublished doctoral thesis (see p. 10, note), for without such 
evidence his case is not altogether convincing. Historians are perfectly aware 
of the widespread investment of commercial capital in land. But it is not 
enough to cite this fact alone. What is needed is conclusive proof that the flow 
of capital from commerce into land increased appreciably in periods of declining 
textile exports. Investment in customs farming syndicates and participation 
in the money market are two other sources of activity for disinvested com- 
mercial capital which are cited by the author. But did not the attractiveness of 
the former, in which the most important items of cost were fixed over long 
periods, decline more or less pari passu with that of investment in the export 
trade, as customs receipts fell off in response to the decline of exports? As to 
moneylending, can it be proved that the supply of loanable funds increased 
in times of depression? Did such an increase exert a downward pressure upon 
interest rates, and was the reduction of the statutory maximum rate of interest 
in 1624 a response to this situation? And, if so, how does this thesis square with 
the complaints of monetary stringency which are quite prominent in the 1620s? 

Dr Supple may also make rather too much of the deficiencies in the provision 
of credit, especially in relation to the supply of circulating capital in the textile 
industry. But the general thesis of which this argument forms a part is unex- 
ceptionable. This relates to the vital and peculiar importance of the supply 
of ready money in any economy in which institutional rigidity of prices 
rendered the restoration of equilibrium via the medium of deflationary changes 
i monetary supply by no means the automatic and smoothly achieved process 
postulated by certain economists who have poured scorn upon the attempts 
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of contemporaries to diagnose the causes of the economic difficulties of their 
time. There is one point in the argument, however, where Dr Supple appears 
to be trying to get the best of both mutually incompatible worlds. This is 
where (pp. 175-6), in support of his contention that the falling off in exports 
and not the bi-metallic drain of silver was the primary cause of the depression, 
he argues that the latter phenomenon unaccompanied by other factors, would 
have generated an increase in exports via a reduction in their price, in other 
words via the equilibrating process. 

The short and thoughtful section of Dr Supple’s Introduction which treats 
the economic effects of English harvest fluctuations may not command such 
general assent as the rest of the book. In particular, some readers may feel 
certain doubts about his emphasis upon the importance of non-agricultural 
sources of effective demand for manufactured products, and his tendency to 
play down the relative importance of such demand from the farming communi- 
ty, more especially in the light of studies of the consumption of such groups 
by historians such as Dr Hoskins and Professor Campbell. But it is a mark of 
the quality of this book that, even where one disagrees with its author’s con- 
clusions, one can never fail to be stimulated by them. 

Of the two reigns treated in this book that of Charles I presented the author 
with the more difficult problems. There are two reasons for this fact. Although 
Dr Supple’s analysis of crises in the reign of James I has resulted in the alter- 
ation of some of the familiar landmarks of Jacobean commerce, the work of 
his predecessors did at least present him with some landmarks to serve as a 
basic framework for historical investigation. By contrast, the reign of Charles I 
is one of the most obscure periods of English economic history. Secondly, 
unlike the crises of the Jacobean period, where the situation is usually domi- 
nated by one outstanding factor (for example, Cockayne’s Project in 1615-6, 
currency manipulation in the early 1620s), the causes of Caroline depressions 
were usually far more widely diffused, making systematic analysis an immensely 
more difficult task. From this test Dr Supple emerges triumphant for the years 
1625-32. If the remainder of the 1630s still remain to a considerable degree in 
the shadow, he can at least take comfort from the fact that no historian who 
has worked on the economic materials of these years can fail to be unaware of 
their relative sparseness and unsatisfactory nature, as compared with the 
evidence of the first three decades of the century. 

It is rarely that a reviewer has the privilege of acclaiming the first book of 
an author as a masterpiece. Dr Supple has succeeded not only in radically 
altering many of the received notions about early Stuart commerce, but has 
also thrown new light upon the nature of the economy before the industrial 
era. An all too rare combination of theoretical acumen and historical wisdom 
and insight stamps every page of his book, which will come to rank as one of 
the classics of the economic history of its period. 


University of Nottingham Ropert ASHTON 


J. Kerrn Horsertetp. British Monetary Experiments 1650-1710. (The London 
School of Economics and Political Science: G. Bell and Sons Ltd. 1960. 


Pp. xix + 344. 455.) 


This work, we are told, arose out of an enquiry into the dispute between Locke 
and Lowndes about a possible devaluation of the English currency in 1695. 
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But, as often happens with the study of ideas, the boundaries of the investi- 
gation widened, and the outcome is a treatise covering the chief monetary 
controversies of the period, with special reference to those of the last decade 
of the seventeenth century. The author has an athletic mind and a terseness of 
style that call for concentration on the part of the reader: the book, let it be 
said at once, is not for bed-time reading. 

Mr Horsefield begins with a survey of prices from 1650 to 1710. Rightly 
insisting that the prices of agricultural products are unsuitable for the purpose 
of throwing light on monetary developments, he makes use of those for fuel, 
light, and textiles in Phelps Brown and Hopkins’s ‘index of consumables’, 
These are for annual periods only and are largely prices of deliveries under 
contracts, most of which ran for months and some for years. The graph based 
on them is like a landscape under snow, with the peaks and depressions smooth- 
ed and minor undulations obliterated. It serves, however, to indicate the 
absence of any strongly marked, long-term change at this time. For the nineties, 
which saw not only the recoinage but a stream of innovations in monetary 
practice, a more sensitive index is needed, and this is provided by the monthly 
prices of 22 commodities taken from John Houghton’s weekly commercial 
journal. Not all agricultural influences are eliminated, for tallow and wool, 
the prices of which appear in the index, are surely as closely farm products as 
the excluded grainstuffs. We may accept, however, the evidence that between 
December 1694 and April 1696 non-agricultural prices in general rose by 
about 20 per cent and that between April and October 1696 they fell by 
roughly 11 per cent. These movements were associated with the cost of the 
French war, met as this was largely by borrowing, but they were more inti- 
mately bound up with the course of the recoinage. Mr Horsefield seeks to 
connect them with estimates he has made (for December 1693—December 1698) 
of the volume of money and bank notes in circulation for each half-yearly 
period; but, finding the correlation small, he concludes that changes in the 
velocity of circulation and in the volume of substitutes for money must have 
been of considerable importance. His observations on these matters, however, 
are slight and little better than guesses. 

Ordinary men at this time believed that the value of sterling depended on 
that of the metal in the coins, and however wrong their view may have been it 
affected their conduct. Much can be learnt from the Autohiography of William 
Stout, who, as a shopkeeper, merchant, and collector of the Land Tax for 
Lancaster, was in a position to observe how people dealt with money. In 1693 
he asserts that the hammered money coined before 1660 had lost a third of 
its weight by clipping; and in the following year he tells us that ‘the diminishing 
of our old silver coin increased and made great confusion in trade; people 
being cautious in setting a price on their goods, without knowing in what 
money they would be paid’. In 1695 clipping accelerated, and the depreciation 
of the silver coin was reflected in a sharp rise in the price of the guinea. The 
fight from silver coin was not, however, only into gold but also into durable 
commodities, which could serve as a store—though not a very liquid store— 
of value. In August, Stout and a friend went to Liverpool and spent £200 or 
£300 on tobacco, paying for it in ‘short money’. It was uncertain at this time 
whether the cost of the pending recoinage would fall on the holders of the 
diminished coins or be borne by the Government. The Act, passed in January 
1696, allowed the clipped money to be used at face value for the payment of 
taxes until May, and for subscriptions to loans until June: after that it was to be 
taken only by weight. Almost at the last moment, apparently, Stout and 
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another friend bought 30 hogshead of tobacco, for which they paid ‘all in old 
money, part by count, and the rest at 5s. 8d. an ounce, which cleared us of the 
old silver money’. 

Other traders behaved in the same way. Mr Horsefield (on p. 79) gives 
monthly figures of the prices of wool at Reading, but fails to bring out their 
full significance. In August 1695 the price rose from 17s. to 20s.; by the follow- 
ing January it had reached 28s. and by May 30s. A rise of this order—75, per 
cent in a few months—was more than a reflection of any growing demand for 
manufacture: it spoke of stockpiling. When, in the following summer, de- 
monetization of the old pieces was complete, and new coin began to appear 
from the mints, men unloaded their stocks, and the price of wool fell in August 
to 25s., in September to 20s., and in October to the low point of 16s. 

Such dealings may help to explain why general prices rose in the first half 
of 1696, when the money in circulation declined sharply. In the second half 
of the year prices fell substantially, but it may be doubted whether the further 
decrease in the supply of money was as great as the 19 per cent at which it is 
put by Mr Horsefield. For his figures (p. 14) take no account of changes in the 
amount of money hoarded. Stout points out that nearly all the old milled coin 
(as distinct from the clipped hammered money) had disappeared before 1693. 
But, as the recoined silver appeared in circulation, large numbers of sound 
milled pieces came out of their hiding places, ‘and for some years after this 
there was as much of that money in all payments, as of the old money new 
coined’. The reaction may not have been immediate, and the volume of the 
addition to the circulation from this source in 1696 cannot be determined. But 
to attempt to apply the quantity theory to a short period of crisis and recovery, 
without taking more account of flows to and from hoards, is surely to invite 
criticism. 

Mr Horsefield’s concern, however, is less with events than with the theories 
and discussions associated with these; and here his work is both brilliant and 
exact. He shows that Lowndes’s proposed devaluation was smaller than the 
existing deterioration of the coinage, and hence would have been not inflationary 
(as has usually been held) but deflationary—though to a less degree than the 
restoration advocated by Locke. He points to the problems arising from the 
overvaluation of gold; emphasizes—perhaps over-emphasizes—the fewness 
of agencies for remitting funds between the provinces and London; and traces 
the glimmerings in the minds of a few writers of an acceptable theory of the 
relation between prices and the foreign exchanges. 

About half the book is given to the growth of ideas about paper money and 
credit, and to the short careers of institutions—Lombard banks, land banks, 
and commercial banks—which sought to provide substitutes for hard money, 
on the security of goods, titles to land, or mercantile obligations. The shortage 
of money in 1695-6, which produced a flood of pamphlets about banking, 1s 
shown to have been the chief cause of the wreck of the projects actually 
launched. Apart from the Bank of Scotland, only the Bank of England survived 
—largely because its chief asset was an irredeemable loan to the government, 
but partly because, unlike most of its rivals, it came to lay stress not only on 
solvency, but on liquidity and adequate cash reserves. Among other services 
rendered by Mr Horsefield is his elucidation of the meaning—or shades of 
meaning—of the over-worked phrase, ‘a fund of credit’, and his detection of 
the first traces of what later came to be known as discount policy and open- 
market operations. Throughout, he looks at each problem through the eyes 
of contemporaries. His bibliography, with the items arranged in chronological 
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order, contains 669 printed or manuscript sources of the period, large numbers 
of which are critically examined in the text. He has produced a scholarly work 
of reference, which students of monetary history will turn to for as long ahead 
as we need look. 


Blockley T. S. AsHToN 


L. S. PRessNELL (Ed.). Studves in the Industrial Revolution. Essays presented to T. S. 
Ashton. (London: The Athlone Press. 1960. Pp. 350. 42s.) 


In the minds of professional scholars the name of T. S. Ashton will always be 
identified with the study of the Industrial Revolution. Since the appearance 
in 1948 of that small masterpiece of the economic historian’s craft. The Industrial 
Revolution 1760-1830, many thousands of students have shared in that identifi- 
cation. In honour of his seventieth birthday, a number of his colleagues and 
pupils, drawn from five British and two foreign universities, have joined 
together under Mr Pressnell’s able direction to pay tribute to a scholar who 
has won the respect and affectionate regard of all who know him or his work. 

They have lived up to their task. This volume of essays not only maintains 
a very high level of scholarship. It achieves a unity of its own; a unity moreover 
that is itself closely linked with Ashton’s own work and influence, reflecting— 
but never uncritically—his efforts to disseminate by research, teaching and 
discussion a new view of eighteenth century development in which the scrupu- 
lous factual accuracy of the historian is conjoined with the interpretative 
analytical skill of the economist. For, as Mr Pressnell does well to remind us, 
Professor Ashton has combined the writing of economic history with the 
teaching of currency and public finance for the greater part of his academic 
life. These writings have carried all the more weight because they represent, 
not least, experience gained in the very cradle of industrialism—East Lanca- 
shire, the Midlands and Yorkshire. 

Mr T. C. Barker leads off with an essay on the early Canal Age, correcting 
the impression that the first part of the Bridgewater Canal was an entire 
novelty to England. This is a welcome extension of the work begun by Dr 
Willan. One only wonders whether Samuel Smiles deserves to be quite so 
severely treated? That he was often inaccurate in detail and sometimes short 
of background is undeniable: but his range was enormous and his worst sin 
was that he was incapable of writing a dull paragraph. Mr Chaloner con- 
tributes an intriguing note on Isaac Wilkinson, father of the more famous John 
and William, and contrives not merely to illustrate engagingly the eccentricities 
of his subject but to find him a permanent niche in the technological history 
of the iron industry. In the same category comes a characteristic and delightful 
essay by Professor Heaton entitled ‘A Yorkshire Mechanic Abroad’. There may 
be more important chapters than this story of John Barraclough of Halifax, 
who instructed in good West Riding French the backward manufacturers of 
France and Italy in the proper knowledge of the new machines; none will be 
read with more pleasure. For the specialists, there are several pieces of unusual 
interest. Professor Séderlund shows how and with what effects the Swedish 
iron industry continued into the modern age, using the so-called Lancashire 
process, with the somewhat surprising result that an iron industry based 
neither on coal deposits nor protection has survived as a major export industry. 
Miss Mann traces the relations of clothiers and weavers in the Wiltshire cloth 
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industry, illuminating a little known phase of a still little known industry. 
Only the account of the transactions of John Anstie of Devizes (p. 88) makes 
confusing reading. Mr Taylor contributes a note on the sub-contracting 
system in the coal industry, with the suggestion that it exemplifies ‘a significant 
stage in the development of a managerial society’. Mr Potter’s essay on ‘The 
Atlantic Economy 1815~1860’ will stimulate historians to reflect on a number 
of problems arising from Anglo-American trade, not least the pre-1870 trade 
deficit and the size of Britain’s food import bill before the depressions of the 
late Victorian period. 

The centre of the volume is occupied by four major essays which must 
surely find a permanent place in the bibliography of future scholars. Professor 
Chambers traces the growth of the population of Nottingham in a chapter 
which combines exact statistical treatment with all his usual felicity and vigour. 
His essay suggests that we should not discard too hastily the effects of a falling 
death rate from our calculations. Mr John’s essay on “The Course of Agri- 
cultural Change 1660-1760’ is remarkable alike in its scope and its detail. He 
follows out with penetration that carries conviction the response of different 
farmers on different types of land to the pressure of falling prices on costs, 
giving examples of the trend towards improvements and rising yields. Contra- 
riwise, easier profits after the mid-eighteenth century slowed down the im- 
provement of arable methods. It was easier, Mr John suggests, for England to 
develop industrially than agriculturally. Mr Joslin, in his ‘London Bankers in 
Wartime 1739-84’, pursues further, and from first hand sources, a theme he 
has made peculiarly his own, and one close to Professor Ashton’s own heart. 
Cautiously he emphasizes that his conclusions are conjectural; but they point 
to a definite if limited relationship between the volume of private investment 
and government war finance. This, and Mr Pressnell’s own essay on the rate 
of interest, represent important and on the whole convincing attempts to see 
and comprehend the workings of the economy as a whole. Mr Pressnell’s 
conclusion is likewise judicious. ‘It seems safe to say that the rate of interest 
entered into a significant proportion of decisions to undertake economic 
activity.’ A modest return which, quoted in isolation, hardly does justice to an 
essay that is both imaginative and realistic. Finally, there is a bonne bouche from 
Professor Sayers—the only essay, as it were, out of period—in which he pleads 
for the systematic study of monetary history, using as his justification the super- 
ficiality of the later criticism of Churchill’s decision to return to gold in 1925. 
What was neglected was, in his view, not the short term issues but the long. 
The truth was that it was not London’s pre-1914 strength that was due to gold. 
The strength of the gold standard was itself due to London’s international 
position. 

Mr Pressnell and his collaborators have performed their labour of love 
worthily. Their volume appears at a time when Professor Ashton takes over the 
presidency of the Economic History Society. ‘The authors and the large 
audience of which they are assured may rejoice in the quality of the tribute 
offered; even more that he who receives it continues in full vigour. 


Y S 1 ‘ 4 
Jesus College, Cambridge CHARLES WILSON 
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J. E. D. Binney. British Public Finance and Administration 1774-1792. (Oxford 
University Press. 1958. Pp. xii + 320. 455.) 


English government finance has of late years attracted a good deal of attention 
from historians. Dr Ashton, for example, has examined the revenues of the 
early Stuarts, Mr Baxter has recently written on the Treasury under their 
immediate successors, and Dr Ward has surveyed the Land Tax during the 
eighteenth century. Dr Binney’s contribution to these studies deals with the 
administration of public finance in the important period 1774 to 1792, although 
much of what he has to say is relevant to the entire century. The general 
features of his subject are familiar—a revenue largely based on indirect taxation, 
a taxcollecting machinery whose efficiency varied greatly from branch to 
branch, and an_ expenditure ineffectively controlled by parliament and 
dominated by the costs of defence and debt. The value of Dr Binney’s work 
lies in the clear and scholarly analysis of the administrative framework of this 
system and in an assessment of the reforms undertaken after 1780. By unravelling 
this complicated subject with, as far as can be judged, but-few minor inaccu- 
racies, he has contributed greatly to our knowledge of eighteenth century 
England. 

The immediate interest of the economic historian, however, is less with 
administration than with the impact of national finances upon the economy ; 
regarding the subject as an aspect of a wider one—the réle of the State in the 
economic growth of the period. The absence of an explicit and effectively 
pursued economic policy has led many to underestimate the importance of 
this role, and it is one of the merits of the book that, within its own field, it 
draws attention to this fact. It is no criticism of Dr Binney to say that these 
considerations are nowhere directly discussed for they are implicit in his 
treatment of the subject. 

Capacity to borrow lies at the heart of government finance in most periods, 
but in the eighteenth century it had a peculiar significance. After a chequered 
history under the first four Stuarts, the Glorious Revolution inaugurated a new 
era in State credit by strengthening the long established links between the 
City and Westminster. By pledging the proceeds of taxes under parliamentary 
sanction, government paper acquired the security of mortgages, and soa high 
degree of transferability. Because of this, the State found little difficulty in 
borrowing, and the National Debt increased three-fold between 1 713 and 1793, 
reaching an approximate total of £245 million at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lutionary war. State securities were, as Dr Binney rightly says, ‘an integral 
part, even an indispensable part, of the web of claims and counter-claims that 
gives strength to the structure of financial institutions’. The government became 
an effective competitor for long and short-term capital, and as a consequence 
the strength of its demands was reflected in fluctuations of activity within the 
private sector of the economy. The institutions which grew up in the capital to 
manage and transfer government securities became the centre of the nation’s 
financial system: while the transmitting of a growing volume of taxes to 
London—as well as the retention of temporary balances by individuals— 
helped to develop financial institutions in the provinces. It is the dual needs of 
the public and private sectors of the economy which explains the relatively 
rapid growth of financial institutions, and why their development tended to 
precede the period of rapid industrial expansion. 

There was, however, another and more melancholy side to the situation. 
As debt increased, so did its charges grow to dominate the peace-time budget. 
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This item, more than any other, as Dr Binney points out, was responsible for 
the upward trend in taxation, which in turn had its effect upon consumption 
and employment. Policy, in fact, depended upon expenditure; hence the spate 
of schemes for the reduction of the national debt in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The pressure of debt charges seems to have become acute 
after the sharp increase in public borrowing during the Seven Years’ War. 
It powerfully influenced events leading to the War of American Inde- 
pendence; while financial reform after 1779, around which this book is written, 
was not merely politically motivated, but involved similar considerations in 
another period of marked depression. Whatever might have been the influence 
of The Wealth of Nations, Pitt’s fiscal changes arose from a need to meet an 
urgent practical problem, and were part of a much wider investigation into 
national finances and their administration. The difficulties encountered 
between 1763 and 1793 were again met after 1815. If, therefore, an element 
of continuity is to be sought in the peace-time budgets of Pitt, Huskisson, 
Althorp, and Peel—the so-called Free Trade Movement—it must be found in 
the burden of interest payments and the need of successive chancellors of the 
exchequer for a more buoyant revenue. If Adam Smith suggested the solution, 
it was public finance which posed the problem. 

As far as the administrative machinery is concerned ‘the eighteenth century 
was something of an interregnum between the days of an ably led bureaucracy 
answerable only to the Crown, and an ably led bureaucracy answerable to the 
Crown in Parliament’. As so often happens, ease of borrowing, while it helped 
improvement in the organization of the creditor, retarded it in the adminis- 
tration of the debtor. It was only when interest charges became burdensome 
that steps were taken to improve parliamentary and Treasury control. The 
last two decades of the eighteenth century thus witnessed a series of reports of 
great administrative and constitutional importance. These reforms, once 
initiated, were continuous; and, in the course of time, were reinforced by 
changes in other branches of the administration. It is clearly wrong to think 
of the first half of the nineteenth century as a period of quiescence in either 
central or local government. In the process, men from new social groups were 
brought into the service of the Crown, bringing with them new ideas. Beginning 
with the men who organized the mail-coach service and the war-time income 
tax, they later included Finlayson, an actuary from an insurance office, Row- 
land Hill a schoolmaster, Wilson a hatter, Porter a wine-merchant, and many 
others. They represented the Trojan horse in the administrative Troy of 
aristocratic influence. ‘The process which resulted in the development of the 
Victorian Civil Service and the technique of modern administration began’, 
not, as Mr A. Hope-Jones suggests, in the war years, 1793-1615, but in the 
reforms of the two preceding decades. 


The London School of Economics A, H,. Joun 


MicHaEL Lewis. A Social History of The Navy, 1793-1815. (George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 1960. Pp. 467. Ill. 42s.) 


In his latest book, Professor Lewis has both broken new ground and crossed 
old ground by a new route. The result extends and deepens our understanding 
of the navy in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

The work divides naturally into halves, the first (Parts One and ‘T'wo) con- 
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cerned with social background and modes of entry, the second (Parts Three 
and Four) with conditions of service. There is a corresponding shift of emphasis 
in the methods of enquiry. Professor Lewis has been fortunate, for much of the 
first half, in having at his disposal the two biographical collections of officers, 
by Marshall and by O’Byrne, which all later historians have consulted for 
individual cases, and which have no parallel for earlier periods. He has been 
skilful in his use of them. To transpose into statistical terms two sets of literary 
descriptions compiled on differing, and to some extent varying, criteria, involves 
a considerable knowledge of the circumstances which the statistics are designed 
to illuminate. But it is precisely from such a knowledge that the author has 
worked. He himself observes of another statistical investigation (W. B. Hodge’s, 
of the naval casualties in the wars) that ‘its principal weakness, in my view, 
lies in the fact that ... the author was not very familiar with, and therefore 
inclined to pay insufficient attention to, the contemporary conditions of life 
afloat in the Royal Navy’. No one could accuse Professor Lewis of such igno- 
rance; and the consequences inform the construction of his tables. Possibly 
the results might have been affected slightly by recourse to a wider range of 
sources than he cites—the two collections themselves, with The Naval Chronicle, 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, and the D.N.B. in main support. A more intensive use 
of county histories and genealogies in particular (which have yielded fruit for 
those working on the biographies of the Parliamentary History) might have 
proved helpful. But it is most unlikely that the differences would have been 
other than marginal, or that Professor Lewis’s conclusions on the officers would 
be shaken by them. 

The same methods, of course, cannot apply to the men; and indeed the 
treatment of the lower deck throughout does not, and probably cannot, carry 
the same conviction as that of the quarterdeck. Another reviewer has suggested 
that the Evangelical influence has been unduly neglected. Certainly it seems 
possible that, in a period when the diffusion of interest and knowledge was 
rapid compared with a generation before, the Fleet harboured—if that is the 
right word—a higher proportion of articulate, and politically receptive, men 
than Professor Lewis seems inclined to allow. But it is probably out of the 
question to reconstruct at all exactly, in more than a few instances, the relations 
between the different elements (changing proportionately over the period) 
that went to make up the crew of a man-of-war; and although at first sight 
there may seem curiously little in this book about those social climaxes, the 
mutinies of 1797, there is possibly as much as can usefully be said from its 
point of view. With the officers we are again on firmer ground, for a wealth 
of evidence is available to describe their lives and careers, on which Professor 
Lewis has long been an expert. He has made somewhat excessive use of Dillon’s 
narrative, and a wider survey of non-naval sources might have strengthened 
the section on Parliamentary interest—a topic of course with its own range 
of problems. But this is now the obvious source for anyone who wishes to know 
about the life and structure of the commissioned, and warrant, ranks. 

Perhaps, however, the most exciting feature of the book comes at the end. 
In the last Part, entitled “The Price of Admiralty’, Professor Lewis examines the 
causes of loss for ships and men during the wars. The results are highly inter- 
esting. From 1793 to 1815, 101 British warships of the strength of frigates and 
above were destroyed by the sea and accidental causes, ten by the enemy: the 
enemy lost 377 to the British, and 24 by other causes. In six major actions from 
1794 to 1805, the casualties and prisoners are reckoned at 5,749 British to 
38,970 enemy ; and over twenty years of war, it is estimated that some 6:3 per cent 
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of the British dead were killed by their foes, the rest by accident and disease. 
There could be no more vivid illustrations of the reasons for Britain’s reliance 
on the Fleet and for its place in the country’s affections, or of the daily demands 
it endured and made. Professor Lewis’s construction and analysis of these and 
other figures of loss is a highly effective piece of work. It completes a volume 
of much interest to social and political historians, as well as to naval historians 
and students of war. 


London Joun EHRMAN 


SIDNEY PoLLaRD. A History of Labour in Sheffield. (Liverpool University Press. 
ce5g. Pp. xix 4-972. 955.) 


Dr Pollard’s book is divided into four parts, which deal respectively with the 
periods before 1850, 1850-93, 1893-1914 and 1914-39. In each the fortunes 
of the workers in the light trades and heavy industries are discussed at length, 
following a general introductory survey of the urban and social development 
of Sheffield, and the social conditions, standard of living, education, religion, 
leisure activities and politics of its workers. It will therefore be evident that this 
is the first full-scale monograph on the history of a regional community of 
British workers. It will henceforth be indispensable to every student of modern 
economic and social history. 

To summarize so wide-ranging and ambitious a work is clearly impossible. 
At best the reviewer can exhibit a few specimens. Thus on the vexed question 
of the standard of living in the first half of the century, Dr Pollard draws 
attention to the sharp rise in occupational illness (‘grinders’ disease’) as 
urbanization crowded formerly half-rural workers into city slums and steam 
enabled them to work continuously: in other words, to the appalling social 
effects of the growth of cities, which Professor Chevalier has lately illuminated 
from another angle. On the rise in living-standards in the second half of the 
century his views, buttressed by studies not only of wages but also of working- 
class furniture and clothes, should command general assent. His extremely 
elaborate wage-figures should prove only less useful than his demonstration 
of the range of sources for the history of the working-classes which are open to 
the scholar. The reviewer must resist the temptation to summarize the fasci- 
nating picture which emerges of the two working class communities of Sheffield 
—the cutlers, combining relative political moderation with terrorism, the steel 
and engineering workers with their complex, but always profoundly class- 
conscious politics: for Sheffield was not for nothing the first major British city 
to elect a Labour municipality. 

The chief criticisms are, that the author has rarely allowed the wood to 
emerge from among the vast mass of trees which, as pioneer forest ranger, he 
has been anxious to mark. His book will be more consulted than read. Also, 
he has dealt only cursorily with some interesting aspects of working-class life, 
for example, the evolution of the free week-end, holidays, entertainments and 
sports. One trusts his bald statement that the Saturday half-holiday came in 
the 1840s. But when did the special excursion trains to Grimsby and other 
places start? How did the traffic grow? And is it not pushing scholarly austerity 
to the extreme to complete a book on Sheffield workers without once mention- 
ing the names of either Sheffield United or Sheffield Wednesday? One or two sources 
might also have been consulted with profit, for example, F. W. Lawrence’s 
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Local Variations in Wages (1899), which enquires into the origins of several kinds 
of Sheffield trade unionists. Dr Pollard cannot of course be blamed for the 
limitations of space which have obliged him to begin his history at the not very 
suitable date of 1850, and to omit detailed discussion of all but the character- 
istic local industries. Such criticisms are not intended to, and do not, detract 
from the permanent value of a pioneer and standard work which all students 
of the British working classes will hail with gratitude. 


Birkbeck College, London E. J. Hopssawm 


F.C. Martuer. Public Order in the Age of the Chartists. (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press. 1959. Pp. ix -+ 260. 325. 64.) 


Mr Mather considers ‘the conquest of mob disorder’ to have been one of the 
outstanding achievements of the nineteenth century, and he devotes the first 
chapter of his book to this ‘challenge’. Certainly the fear of mob violence was 
very real in the carly years of the century. Mr Mather justifies the use of force 
in its suppression ; it may however be true that the savagery with which popular 
movements were in fact suppressed itself engendered the violence which 
frequently accompanied them. Disturbances showed a remarkable tendency 
to break out simultaneously in different places. Mr Mather has difficulty in 
determining the common elements in these outbreaks, for example among the 
cotton operatives of Lancashire and the peasantry of south-west Wales, but he 
argues that the downward trend of the trade cycle and bitter opposition to the 
new Poor Law were causes common to them all. There is, certainly, little 
evidence of general conspiracy, even in 1839. Nor do the leaders seem deliber- 
ately to have planned to use force. The arming and drilling even of the Chartists 
was on a very small scale. Arms were always, at least ostensibly, carried for 
defence, and not to overthrow constituted authority. The object of each 
individual outbreak would seem to have been tumultuous demonstration to 
draw attention to particular grievances, but such demonstrations all too often 
got out of hand. 

Against this background Mr Mather discusses the sources of authority in the 
suppression of disorder and the means at their disposal. The attitude of the 
central government reflected the personality of the home secretary, the 
slackness of Lord John Russell, the incompetence of Lord Normanby and the 
rigidity of Sir James Graham. (In his discussion Mr Mather here supplements 
his chapter in Chartist Studies on the attitudes of successive governments towards 
Chartism.) Mr Mather is at pains to justify the government; but the strenuous 
efforts to deprive the Chartists of their leaders, by getting them into gaol on 
charges based upon excited expressions used in public meetings, lead one to 
question the justice, if not the legality, of many government actions. On the 
local level, everything depended on the magistrates, and Mr Mather discusses 
their recruitment both in the shires and the boroughs. He has little to say on 
the appointment of stipendiary magistrates, the panacea of many who were 
dissatisfied with the ‘justices’ justice’, or on the bitter hostility to clerical 
magistrates, especially in areas where nonconformity was gaining ground. 

The age of the Chartists was a transitional period in the history of law 
enforcement. Mr Mather makes the point that reliance on the voluntary, 
unpaid parish constable was intelligible only on the assumption that the public 
was under an obligation to aid the police, and nothing illustrates the break- 
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down of society in the forties better than the refusal of special constables to 
come forward and perform their duties. It was Chartist disturbances which 
led to the passing of the General Police Act of 1839, but this was permissive 
only, and the new police force, where it was established, met with venomous 
hostility. To their credit, successive home secretaries were very reluctant to 
use the military, as Mr Mather shows in an admirable chapter, despite frantic 
appeals from harassed magistrates. The book ends with a remarkably clear 
examination of the sources of secret information at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, and its use of spies, informers and agents provocateurs. 

Mr Mather shows a marked predisposition not to think ill of the authorities. 
Yet his book is based on a thorough examination of a mass of material among 
the Home Office papers and in other collections. Nowhere, to the reviewer’s 
knowledge, have the subjects which he discusses been brought together before 
into one book. As well as being an original contribution to the study of Chartism, 
Mr Mather’s book will be most useful to students of many other aspects of 
English history in the ‘age of the Chartists’. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth Davip WILLIAMS 


Mark Braue. Ricardian Economics. A Historical Study. (Yale University Press. 
1958. Pp. ix + 26g. $2.00.) 


In spite of its superficially theoretical character, Mr Blaug is right to describe 
his work as a ‘historical study’. His approach to his subject (Ricardo and the 
Ricardians, 1820-70) is not that of a theoretical analyst, like Schumpeter, 
mainly interested in the development of techniques. He is concerned to set the 
development of theory against the background of contemporary events—and 
not only that, it is the impact of the Ricardians on their own time which is 
the focus of his interest. But he is not content to go over the old story in terms 
of the popularizers (the Marcets and Martineaus and their like) through whose 
agency the Ricardian doctrines, or some of them, penetrated to the public; it 
is the impact (or lack of impact) of the masters themselves which is his main 
concern. The conclusion to which he comes is that nearly all of the so-called 
Ricardians were in full retreat from Ricardo, very soon after Ricardo’s death. 
The only one of the ‘successors’ who deserved to be called such was J. 5. Mill; 
but by the time that Mill’s Principles came to be published in 1848 the rot had 
gone too far to be stopped; all that Mill achieved (in Mr Blaug’s words) was 
a ‘half-way house’. After Mill, all was over. 

This, it is clear, is distinctly different from the traditional story. On what is 
the revaluation based? The starting-point of Mr Blaug’s discussion is the now 
extensive modern work that has been done on Ricardo. Thanks to Mr Sraffa’s 
edition, and to the critical work that has accompanied it, we now know Ricardo 
far better than he was known before. We can appreciate, far better than was 
previously possible, his singular ability to carry through long chains of theo- 
retical reasoning—an ability that was unsurpassed in any nineteenth-century 
economist, and would doubtless be as rare in our day, if modern mathematics 
had not given us a substitute. This is the modern Ricardo, the Ricardo who is 
still intensely interesting to the modern economist; but it is hardly surprising 
to discover that this Ricardo did not make so much impact upon his own time. 

If one’s interest was in method, it would be entirely correct to start from 
this Ricardo; but that, as has been explained, will not do for Mr Blaug. 
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Ricardianism, for him, is not a ‘technique of thinking’; it is a ‘body of con- 
clusions’. He has however been affected by the modern interest in his choice 
of the conclusions which he regards as characteristic. Nothing is so fascinating 
to the modern economist as the doctrine of the ‘declining rate of profit’; to 
Ricardo himself it was doubtless the crown of his work; but to suppose that 
this difficult doctrine could have been the essence of what Ricardo meant to 
his contemporaries is surely an anachronism. Certainly, if that is granted, 
everything else follows. No wonder that the closest followers, the James Mills 
and McCullochs, ran away from Ricardo—if ‘Ricardo’ is defined to mean 
something which they clearly never understood. No wonder that J. S. Mill is 
the only one who gets even a pass mark in the examination—for Mill was the 
only one who was capable of understanding, who had enough economics to 
feel the fascination of the theory. The fact that he was writing at a time when 
it had clearly ceased to be a matter of urgency—I cannot see that it had been 
shown to be wrong, in the sense of ceasing to indicate a potential danger—was 
not enough to keep him off it. After that it had to wait, because it ceased to be 
the kind of thing that people desired to understand. 

It is useful to have made the attempt to tell the story on this level; but one 
cannot help feeling that for a final judgement, Mr Blaug has set his sights too 
high. We may accept that for Ricardo the case for Free Trade was tied up 
with the declining rate of profit; but is it surprising that among the arguments 
which won the battle in the forties (the respectable arguments, for of course 
there were many that were not respectable), this esoteric doctrine does not 
figure? Are we yet wrong to trace among them the influence of Ricardo? 
Comparative Cost could leave its mark on those for whom the Essay on Profits 
was mumbo-jumbo. 

This is an able and learned book; but one is left with the impression that it 
has got its emphasis just a bit wrong. 


All Souls College, Oxford J... Mics 


J. R. T. Hueues. Fluctuations in Trade, Industry and Finance. A Study of British 
Economic Development 1850-1860. (Oxford: at The Clarendon Press. 1960. 


Pp. xviii + 344. 455.) 


The outstanding merit of this book is its complexity. Refusing to simplify, 
to single out a few ‘autonomous variables’ or ‘leading sectors’, the author 
patiently analyses the behaviour of foreign trade, the banking system, agri- 
culture, coal, iron, cotton and some other industries. Inevitably, there are 
omissions and weaknesses—‘the paucity of data on agriculture and building 
construction, together with the complete absence of detailed information on 
the rise of the machine and machine-tool industries in this period, was the 
greatest disappointment in ... research ... Moreover, little quantitative 
evidence exists on foreign investment in the period ...’ (p. 2). But where 
information is to be had, the author has painstakingly tracked it down, and in 
the industrial chapters we are provided not only with quantitative information 
about investment, employment and output, but also with information about 
amalgamations, employers’ associations, raw material supphes and technical 
progress. The point of perhaps most striking significance which these sector- 
by-sector studies bring out is that in the cases of cotton, wool, silk and leather 
new investment in the early 1850s was coupled with marked technological 
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progress, and hence brought about exceptionally rapid growth of capacity. 
As a result, raw material supplies could not keep up with demand, and raw 
material prices rose faster than the prices at which finished products could be 
sold. Hence came pressure on profit margins, ‘over capacity’ and, ultimately, 
unemployment. The implied relation between investment in manufacturing 
and investment in primary production is important; more important still, 
this whole analysis of the cycle depends on the fact that the industries con- 
cerned were expanding. Technological change played a smaller part in the 
fluctuations in activity in iron and shipbuilding, while in coal mining it was 
unimportant. Partly as a consequence, the different industries suffered set- 
back in varying degrees and at different times—shipbuilding from 1856 to the 
end of the decade, cotton severely for most of 1857, iron severely in 1857 and 
1858, coal mining not very severely in 1857 and 1858, agriculture, on the 
whole, very little at any time after 1853. 

On the side of money, Mr Hughes demonstrates that Bank Rate was used 
inconsistently, and argues that it was used with insufficient vigour. (‘But how 
high’, he asks, ‘would it have had to go?’ The Radcliffe Commission would 
have found encouragement for some of its opinions in these pages!) Mr Hughes 
does, however, seem a little to underestimate the importance of the ‘open 
credit’ in international trade. He acknowledges the widespread use of this device, 
but argues that the existence of ‘over-speculation’ or ‘over-extension of credit’ 
‘does not explain why a period of rising investment and production was over- 
taken by industrial depression’ (p. 54). “The bills’, he says in a later passage, 
‘represented trade’ (p. 269). But this view is indistinguishable from the no- 
torious ‘real bills doctrine’. It is all very well to say that ‘over-speculation’ is 
an incomplete explanation of the downturn; it is going too far to ignore the 
fact that investment in fraudulent or worthless schemes overseas must cause 
loss of capital and disappointment of income expectations, which may bring on 
industrial depression. Professor Landes in his Bankers and Pashas has shown how 
even cautious and respectable lenders in this period could scarcely avoid 
being drawn into unsound ventures through the ‘open credit’ device. 

Having taken the economy to pieces with such skill and knowledge, does the 
author succeed in convincing us that we now know how it worked? Yes—with 
one reservation. The question is not altogether answered, why was there inade- 
quate demand in so many sectors in the later 1850s? The Crimean War helps 
to account for some alterations of demand. But other changes must have 
affected demand schedules. Probably these are now beyond the reach of 
historical investigation, although fiscal policy might have been worth looking 
at. Also, it would probably have paid to concentrate a little less on the actual 
downturn and to investigate a little more closely the subsequent failure to 
adjust prices and the distribution of resources to the new levels and pattern 
of demand. 

This is a book which repays careful study. It is dry and not easy. Leading 
ideas tend to get lost, and the reader has to do a good deal of thinking for 
himself, partly because the final chapter is too brief and reads like an after- 
thought. But this is one of the best attempts since Robertson’s Study of Industrial 
Fluctuation to explore the interaction between money elements and real elements, 
between fluctuation in activity and economic growth. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. YOUNGSON 
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Grorce Maxcy and Ausrey Sirperston. The Motor Industry. (Cambridge 
Studies in Industry: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1959. Pp. 245. 255.) 


In their foreword the authors of this book state that they have confined 
themselves to ‘those aspects of the motor industry which are likely to be of the 
greatest interest to economists’. What there is for the historian is therefore 
incidental to the principal objective of the book, but it still manages to make 
a substantial and valuable contribution to the automobile history—primarily 
British, but with some illuminating insights into comparative developments 
elsewhere, particularly the United States. 

From the reviewer’s point of view the most interesting feature of the book 
lies in these comparisons between British and American experience. There are 
some quite striking parallels. In both countries entry into motor vehicle manu- 
facturing was quite easy in the early days, and the industry consisted of a large 
number of small firms with a constant coming and going. Large scale pro- 
duction inevitably led to concentration and consolidation, earlier in the 
United States than in Great Britain but with the 1g20s as the period when 
the trend became conclusive in both countries. The number of British firms 
engaged in automobile production shrank from 88 in 1922 to 31 in 1929; the 
corresponding American figures are 108 and 44. In 1929 Morris, Austin, and 
Singer produced 75 per cent of the British car output; exactly the same 
proportion of American production in the same year was accounted for by 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. 

There are also significant differences. The authors suggest that the British 
motor industry was initially handicapped by having to make a high proportion 
of its own parts and components, whereas American manufacturers could draw 
extensively on supplier firms. Unfortunately they do not offer an explanation 
for this phenomenon. There is no obvious reason why British engineering firms 
should not have turned as readily as American machine shops to making 
automotive parts. The separate parts producer was an established feature of 
carriage and bicycle manufacturing in the United States, so that it was a 
simple matter to carry the same technique over to motor vehicles. The British 
motor industry evidently did not find a comparable situation. 

The second major difference appears in the scale of operations. The British 
industry has never produced on the same scale as the Americans, largely 
because it has never had the same extensive market. In 1913, when Ford 
began complete assembly-line production at Highland Park, Britain’s output 
of cars (including commercial vehicles) was 34,000 as against 485,000 for the 
United States. At present, the authors give total British manufacturing capacity 
at about a million and a half vehicles, and they consider this to be in excess of 
probable demand for some years. British producers, consequently, were 
slower to adopt mass production techniques than American, and they have not 
developed these techniques as elaborately. 

This is not a matter of technical backwardness but of simple economics. 
One of the most fascinating chapters in the book is the one analyzing the econo- 
mies of mass production, which is done with a thoroughness that has not to my 
knowledge been applied to the American automobile industry. Their con- 
clusion is that British manufacturers with an output of about 100,000 vehicles a 
year can take full advantage of the economies of scale in foundry and assembly 
operation, but that this figure will not justify employment of the expensive 


single-purpose tools used by American manufacturers for major machining and 
pressing body panels. 
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This circumstance also affects the organization of the industry. Where the 
United States has its ‘Big Three’, Britain has five major concerns, and the 
largest of these, British Motors, does not approach the dominating position of 
General Motors in the United States. To put it another way, the structure of 
the British motor industry does not stack the cards quite so heavily against the 
small producer. At the same time, there is a common feature in that the 
emergence of large-scale production by a few big concerns in both countries 
has resulted in a minimizing of price competition. 

It is possible to go on in this vein indefinitely. Mr Maxcy and Mr Silberston 
are to be congratulated for an admirable and valuable book—and I trust they 
will not mind if I point to some omissions which I, as a historian, regret. The 
early history of the industry is passed over almost casually, and yet in Britain 
as in the United States capital, distributing facilities, and managerial and 
technical skill came from companies which entered motor vehicle manu- 
facturing from a variety of other fields: bicycle makers (Morris), engineering 
firms (Napier), and such miscellanies as the Wolseley Sheep Shearing Machine 
Company (Austin). There is no attempt to discuss entrepreneurship, despite 
the long influence on the industry of such vital figures as Lords Nuffield and 
Austin. There is an elaborate and instructive analysis of the structure of the 
motor industry as a whole, but nothing on the organization of individual 
concerns. I found myself wondering, for instance, if the major British firms 
have adopted the pattern of decentralized management which has become 
popular with their American counterparts. Even the Morris-Austin merger, 
surely a conspicuous landmark in the development of the motor industry, is 
merely referred to in passing with the apparent assumption that the reader is 
sufficiently familiar with it. Finally, the reader who may wish to explore the 
subject further will find the lack of a bibliography a handicap. 

The authors, of course, gave due warning of their intention to be selective 
in the topics they discussed, and I will freely concede their right to do so. 
Within their chosen areas their work is excellent; their book can be rated as 
indispensable for any student of either the economics or the history of the 
motor vehicle industry. My reservations stem simply from a desire to see the 
rest of the story told as well. 


Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Califorma Joun B. Raz 


L. Marcaret Mipctey (Ed.). Victoria History of the County of Stafford. Volume V. 
East Cuttlestone Hundred. (Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Historical Research. 1959. Pp. xxiii + 199. 845.) 


The latest volume of the Victoria County History of Staffordshire is devoted 
entirely to topographical accounts of the parishes in the eastern division of 
Cuttlestone Hundred. This half hundred extends from Stafford to the parishes 
immediately south of Watling Street, and includes on the east part of the old 
royal forest of Cannock. Each parish is given a generous amount of space, and 
is packed with facts about the administrative organization of the parish, the 
roads, railways, canals, and bridges, the older buildings, the new housing 
estates, the manors and their owners, the mills, agriculture, churches, schools, 
and charities, together with miscellaneous items of information about local 
trade, sport, and local events of national importance. In short, the editor 
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takes a broad view of what local history is about, and manorial history and 
the architecture of the church no longer loom as large as they did in the older 
volumes. The reader can feel confident- that most or all the more readily 
accessible facts about the parishes have been incorporated. This makes the 
volume an extremely useful and reliable work of reference. 

Nevertheless, anyone dedicated to the proposition that local history is an 
interesting and exciting branch of history will weep at the aridity of these pages. 
At a time when little money can be found to publish works of local history, it 
is a thousand pities that what money there is should be spent upon a work 
whose approach to local history is so thoroughly outmoded. Granted that a 
somewhat rigid framework is necessary for these volumes if they are to fit into 
a uniform series. Granted that they are reference works in which many un- 
related pieces of information must appear for the benefit of those who will 
embark on more detailed research. It is still not impossible to insert a sentence 
here and there interpreting the facts, and pointing out some of the unsolved 
problems of parish history. These would afford connecting links in an otherwise 
disjointed narrative, and so perhaps excite the curiosity of the reader to start 
his own local investigations. Penkridge, for example, is a gift to the local 
historian who wishes to demonstrate how stimulating parish history can be. 
The name is of Celtic origin. The Romans had a fort on Watling Street and 
called it Pennocrucium. In the Anglo-Saxon period, the centre of settlement 
moved north to a site on the River Penk, and by Domesday Penkridge was 
surrounded by a cluster of settlements of which twelve still survive as hamlets. 
The parish bristles with fascinating problems. The disagreement between the 
place-name experts on the meaning of the name Penkridge is still not resolved. 
Is it, as Ekwall claims, ‘a mound on a hill’, or, as Duignan argued, ‘the end of 
a frontier’? And if Duignan’s definition can be supported, is there any sig- 
nificance in the fact that the River Penk was a frontier in Celtic times and 
again in the late twelfth century when it was pronounced the western boundary 
of the royal forest of Cannock? And what is the explanation for the concen- 
tration of pre-Domesday sites in this parish? And why does the parish boundary 
so deliberately ignore Watling Street and insist upon including a small and 
untidy piece of land on the other side of the Street which was never anything 
but common until its enclosure in 1813? Though most of these facts about 
Penkridge are to be found somewhere in volume V, it is unlikely that many 
readers will be able to connect them without the aid of the editor. Thus a 
beautifully-produced volume of local history, with excellent photographs and 
a wealth of information, fulfils its réle as a work of reference but fails entirely 
to demonstrate the advances that have been made in the last fifteen years in 
the methods of local history. Yet there is no reason why, with skill and imagi- 
nation, the Victoria County histories could not be made to stimulate ideas 
as well as present facts, to have a foot in the future as well as in the past. 


Unwwersity of Leicester Joan Tuirsk 


E. J. Homesuaw. The Corporation of the Borough and Foreign of Walsall. (Walsall: 
County Borough of Walsall, 1960. Pp. xii + 188. Illus. maps. 255.) 


From the middle ages until the nineteenth century Walsall, with its turbulent 
population of specialist craftsmen making metal horse-furniture, nailers, 


pewterers, tinkers, braziers, blacksmiths, whitesmiths, bellmakers, miners and 
wealthy ironmongers, was the most industrialized of the Staffordshire boroughs. 
The Crown recognized it as a borough by prescription and the Twenty Four 
of the Corporation maintained extensive territorial liberties and immunities 
in the surrounding rural ‘Foreign’, where the town owned much land. The 
mavors of Walsall, acting like the great landed magnates of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, could on occasion threaten those who opposed the 
interests of the town with the attentions of a thousand clubmen. The records 
relating to the history of local government in the town are exceptionally 
numerous, and thanks to the existence of the Mollesley Charity Mr 
Homeshaw has been able to calculate the population both of the Borough 
and of the Foreign for many years from 1619 to 1699. These figures show that 
population increased more rapidly in the seventeenth than in the eighteenth 
century. Although Mr Homeshaw’s emphasis throughout is on local govern- 
ment and politics, and particularly on the troublous times from 1640 to 16809, 
when the county gentlemen made sustained attempts either to dominate the 
Corporation or to reduce it to a nullity, his book contains much detail of value 
to economic and social historians. His painstaking, and it must be confessed at 
times rather pedestrian, elucidation of these complicated archives, in the course 
of which he both expands and corrects the older authorities, is excellent of its 
kind. The present Corporation of Walsall is to be congratulated on the public 
spirit and enterprise shown in supporting the publication of this study of its 
old English predecessor in the centuries before the Municipal Reform Act of 


1835. 


University of Manchester W. H. CHALONER 


J. A. Symon. Scottish Farming Past and Present. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1959. Pp. ix + 475. 425.) 


Until more work is done on the as yet virtually untapped mass of estate papers 
acquired by the Register House, Edinburgh, since the war, no satisfactory 
history of Scottish agriculture, especially on the vitally important late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 1s possible. In default of this it is too easy 
to fall back on secondary sources, especially memoirs, of very mixed value, or, 
worse still, on English studies, which are then applied, sometimes even without 
qualification, to Scottish conditions. The differences in Scotland, legal, social 
and, of vital importance in agriculture, climatic and topographical, make such 
a procedure gravely inaccurate if not frankly ludicrous. If a history of Scottish 
agriculture, or indeed any special study of the economic history of Scotland 
is justified, it is because Scotland was, and still is, in some respects so different 
from England that studies of English conditions simply cannot be used to 
interpret Scottish history. 

Mr Symon’s decision to write a general history is an attempt to fill a gap 
which remains in spite of the work of several writers on Scottish agriculture 
in recent years. His aim is therefore wholly commendable; doubt arises only 
on whether it has been satisfactorily realized, or indeed on whether it can be at 
present. About three-fifths of the book gives a chronological narrative ; the 
remainder discusses specific subjects. The result is some confusion. It is difficult, 
for instance, to write separate chapters on the Highlands after 1745, as well as 
on the potato, and on land settlement without some overlap. But of funda- 
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mental importance are the sources used. Though in his preface Mr Symon 
admits the existence of important records in public and private hands he does 
not use them, nor some few recent invaluable monographs based on them. 
Consequently some important questions, though perhaps now answerable, 
still remain unanswered. Thus financial inducements and the sources of 
finance for eighteenth century improvements are inadequately explored and, 
while the vital English example is recognized, it is difficult to tell whether its 
impact was greater in agriculture, where the nobility, of all Scots most anxious 
to follow southern ways, were active in initiating change, than in other sectors 
of the economy. On the other hand his approach places Mr Symon at the 
mercy of the sources he does use. Illustrations of the infield and outfield drawn 
especially from Aberdeenshire partly cloak the variety of the system; the 
character of the Barclays of Ury probably does mean that the operation of 
their Baron Court was not typical; and, a more modern example, the depression 
in agriculture in the late nineteenth century was not so general as many writers, 
especially official writers, made it out to be. 

Fortunately with his great practical experience of Scottish agriculture Mr 
Symon is far from falling into the common error of applying studies of English 
conditions to Scotland without adequate qualification. Unfortunately he 
does not distinguish as sharply as he often could between Scottish and English 
conditions and thereby prevent others from making the error he avoids. Thus 
he does not stress how the feuing movement of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, itself growing out of the peculiar development of feudalism in Scot- 
land, helped tomake eighteenth century enclosure in Scotland very different from, 
and without the social stress of, the English enclosures. And in the modern 
period, on which the book is strongest and most extensive, there is need for a 
continual reminder to the reader that even common legislation and similar 
administration cannot produce the same results in Scottish as in English 
agriculture. Nevertheless, Mr Symon’s book will provide a useful introduction, 
particularly on modern developments, but it also indicates the need for further 
research before a definitive history of Scottish agriculture can be written. 


University of Glasgow R. H. CampBey 


Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. IV. 
(7377-1388). (London: H.M.S.O. 1957. Pp. viii + 394. 755.) 


Publication of the Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous commenced with two 
volumes in 1916 and the third volume appeared in 1937. Now volume IV 
follows after a lapse of twenty years and two more volumes are intended to 
cover the rest of Richard II’s reign. At the present rate of progress, it is difficult 
to envisage the completion of this series down to 1485, as was originally planned. 

Escheators were responsible for making most of the 416 inquisitions calen- 
dared in this volume, but some were taken before other officers or by com- 
missions specially appointed for the purpose. ‘The escheator of Herefordshire’s 
duties in the Welsh Marches on occasion (no. 375) required his presence at 
places as distant as Tenby. Twenty inquisitions record property accumulated 
by Edward ITI’s mistress, Alice Perrers, before her condemnation in 1376, and 
others (e.g. no’s 355, 391-6, 411-12) deal with the possessions of Richard II’s 
supporters who were victims of the Merciless Parliament in 1388. Claims on 
the estate of a former mayor of London, John of Northampton (who su ffered 
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forfeiture in 1384) include (no. 275) a lengthy list of charges made by a 
blacksmith for work done. The contents of this volume are as varied as one 
would expect and the subjects of inquiry range from the burning of the shire 
house at Norwich (which was found [no. 298] to have been struck by lightning) 
to alleged evasion of customs duties by landing goods in the marcher lordship 
of Chepstow (no. 374), nuisances troubling Balliol College, Oxford (no. 270) 
and whales washed ashore on the Cornish coast (no. 416). 

Royal wardship could still be destructive of the capital assets of an estate 
and a number of inquests (no’s 50, 93, 123, 299, 375) concern the exploitation 
of the lands of such magnates as John Hastings, earl of Pembroke, Thomas 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham and Thomas, Lord Despenser, during the 
minority of the heir. The endowments of the alien priories of Frampton, co. 
Dorset, and Holy Trinity, York (no’s 152, 141) had fared no better in the hands 
of their keepers. This volume (with its elaborate indexes) maintains the high 
standard characteristic of Public Record Office publications and errors are few 
indeed; in no. 290, it was the site of the manor (house) at Witton, co.Norfolk 
which was of no net annual value, and obviously not the manor itself, which 
was valued at £6 4s. 10d. per annum. Similar mistakes which occur in the extents 
of the manors of Burton Bishop and Wetwang, co. York (no’s 394-5), were 
made when the inquisitions were taken and there the calendaring is not at 
fault. Among the inquisitions relating to the property of mental defectives is 
one (no. 227) which lists the questions put to a widow at Lincoln in 1383 to 
determine if she were capable of managing her own affairs. Emma de Beston 
failed this intelligence test and was found to be an idiot. 


University of Southampton T. B. Pues 


A. R. Myers. The Household of Edward IV. The Black Book and the Ordinance of 
1478. (Manchester University Press. 1959. Pp. xii + 315. 2 Plates. 453s.) 


Most of this volume is taken up with the texts, admirably edited, of the 
household ordinance of 1445, the Black Book of circa 1472 (a long account of 
the officials of the royal household, previously, but very incorrectly, published), 
the ordinance of 1478, and some fragments relating to the same theme. Apart 
from some sections about the duties of purveyors, there is little information 
in these documents about the sources of the King’s money. Their subject is 
the household in the strict sense, the day-to-day spending and the duties of the 
household officials. The varied corruption of Henry VI’s reign must have made 
people particularly aware that, unless a tight hand is kept on them, courts 
tend to be run for the benefit of the courtiers rather than for the maintenance 
of Regia Magnificentia. The object of all these documents is to keep the household 
in check by defining exactly the officials, their number, duties, permitted 
expenses and methods of accounting. Thus their chief interest, apart from their 
place in the history of royal economy, lies in the detailed description which 
they give of the paraphernalia of a great household, its numerous departments 
(spicery, cellar, wafery, laundry, etc.) and the graded ranks of servants from 
pages up through grooms and yeomen eventually to the great offices of steward 
and treasurer. Much of this is not peculiar to the royal household; what the 
Black Book describes, perhaps more fully than any other source, is essential 
to the social structure of the fifteenth century. It contains many interesting 
insights, mostly everyday details, such as the duties of the baker (‘no black 
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brede but for trenchours or houndez’), sometimes surprisingly important, 
such as the observation that the squires of the household are ‘to be of sondry 
sheres, by whome hit may be knowe the disposicion of the cuntries’. Dr 
Myers’s introduction on the manuscripts and their historical background 
and his notes embody much careful research. 


St. Catherine's Society, Oxford G. A. HoLMEs 


R. G. Link. English Theories of Economic Fluctuations, 1815-1848. (Columbia 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. viii + 226. 40s.) 


This is a well proportioned book. Confining himself to Attwood, Malthus, 
Joplin, Wilson, Tooke and J. S. Mill, Dr Link succeeds in presenting and 
commenting on a selection of quotations, sufficient in number and sufficient 
in length to demonstrate the capacity of their writers for interesting argument, 
without verging on textual pedantry. He does not interpret ‘Economic Fluc- 
tuations’ narrowly; that is, he does not confine himself to explanations of 
cycles but also looks at theories about the possibility of general and persistent 
unemployment—theories that, like most of Keynes’s General Theory, have 
little to say directly on fluctuations. 

It is almost inevitable that a sympathetic selective treatment should raise 
the stature of the journalist or pamphleteer in relation to that of less prolific 
writers, the average quality of whose works benefited from their greater self- 
criticism. The editorial process, however, does little to convert Tooke from 
being wise into being a great thinker. I found Dr Link’s reading of Keynes into 
Joplin unconvincing. And while Wilson remains interesting as an expositor 
of the Free Traders’ harvest theory and as a pioneer of the excessive conversion 
of working into fixed capital doctrine, he did not put the latter on a sound 
analytical basis. Attwood rises most in my estimation; however extreme the 
general policy he advocated, his works also seem to have contained fragments 
which reveal a capacity for lucid analysis of the minutiae of the operations of 
the financial and fiscal systems. 

Of the two greater thinkers Mill clarifies but does not illuminate: Malthus 
had interesting views on the forces that might bring economic growth to an end 
but mistook these for a theory of unemployment. Despite the well-known 
footnote (Sraffa’s Ricardo, Vol. 11, pp. 316-17) in which he was granted a 
powerful insight, one must agree with Dr Link that it is very doubtful whether 
Malthus ever got the issues clear in his own mind. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. Fe Weer 


ErnesT F. Carrer. An Historical Geography of the Railwavs of the British Isles. 
(London: Cassell. 1959. Pp. x + 637. 635.) 


It would be cynical and inaccurate to say that interest in British railways is a 
product of their decline. Railways seem always to have caught the imagination 
and to have inspired the enthusiast with a technical or antiquarian zeal. 
Canals, too, have had their supporters and historians, but they rarely seem 
to have provoked that love and devotion which railways produce in children 
of all ages. Did boys ever hang over canal bridges or linger on canal banks to 


record the names or numbers of the barges? If not, their failure to do so may 
be a significant fact in the long story of the canals’ decline. That decline was 
largely the result of railway competition, for the railways were built in a fiercely 
competitive period. They grew up piecemeal, with strong local attachments 
and interests. Hence the large number of separate railway companies, which 
have always provided the historian of railways with a difficult problem of 
synthesis. Recently Mr C. H. Ellis tackled that problem by writing a large- 
scale general survey of British railway development; now, hard on his heels, 
comes Mr Carter with a large-scale account covering every railway in the 
British Isles. It is not clear why he calls this ‘an historical geography’, for it 
does not even lay stress on the geographical factors which influenced railway 
building and it does not contain a single map. It is in fact an encyclopaedic 
account, arranged chronologically, of all the railways of the British Isles. It 
records the date of the Act which authorized the line, the capital provided for 
in that Act, the date of the opening of the line, and the subsequent fate of the 
undertaking. It is, as its author claims, a reference book. But it is a reference 
book without references. There are practically no references to sources; there 
is no bibliography. Much information has come from Acts of Parliament; apart 
from that, the reader is largely left guessing at the ‘many hundreds of literary 
and factual sources’ used. This seriously limits the usefulness of the book as a 
work of reference for economic historians. Even so, the economic historian can 
learn something from Mr Carter’s austere recital. He can learn the mileage of 
line open at different dates, the authorized capital of the railway companies 
(though not where the money came from), and the number of Acts passed 
each year. He can read the melancholy lists of the lines closed before 1948, 
which will remind him that closures preceded as well as followed nationalization. 
In the absence of references, it is difficult to say how accurate all this infor- 
mation is. The work certainly contains some errors: the date of the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway is wrongly given as 1834 on p. 28; 
the Sankey Canal is wrongly said to have been ‘cut in 1775’ on p. 40. Perhaps 
some errors are inevitable in a book which covers so much and which provides 
more facts than any reader can be expected to digest. 


University of Manchester TS, WILLAN 


CLARK C. SPENCE. British Investments and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901. 
(New York: Corneli University Press. 1958. Pp. ix + 288. $4.50.) 


This book is concerned with the manner in which British investors came to 
put considerable sums of money into mining ventures in Colorado, Nevada 
and Utah in the last four decades of the nineteenth century. Professor Spence 
covers his chosen ground with painstaking and characteristically American 
thoroughness. Legal aspects, problems of management, policies on dividends, 
and above all the character and methods of promoters are carefully presented. 
Much of what is said is familiar in principle, although the documentation— 
including an instructive and entertaining case study of the notorious Emma 
Silver Mining Company—is for the most part quite new. What stands out in 
the early chapters, which are a little apt to seem rather a wilderness of infinitely 
varied and often conflicting detail, is the already familiar rascality of promoters 
and almost incredible stupidity of the British investing public. And yet, how 
big a part in British overseas investment during the nineteenth century was 
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really played by crooks and fools? On the one hand we are told that overseas 
investment by Britain played a great, perhaps a crucial rdle in international 
economic development; on the other hand, we are repeatedly presented with 
evidence, such as Professor Spence’s, which strongly suggests that investment 
occurred, not in response to economic need and genuine economic opportunity, 
but whenever a knave could pretend he had an income-earning asset to sell 
in a country in which a fool and his money were soon parted. To say this is not 
to criticize Professor Spence. Indeed, when Professor Spence moves on, in his 
last two chapters, to general considerations, he is notably wise and sensible. 
He emphasizes that it is impossible to measure accurately the total amount of 
English overseas investment, and explains why; he shows that ‘English capital 
made up only a small percentage of the total investment in trans- Mississippi 
mines’ (p. 219); he explains that possibly ‘one company in every nine in- 
corporated eventually paid some kind of dividend. But many of these were but 
token payments of slight significance’ (p. 230); and he ends by pointing out 
that while much British capital was wasted, some of it came when it was 
‘vitally needed’ (p. 237), and that its importance in encouraging American 
investors and drawing in skilled personnel from Europe is too easily overlooked. 
It is a good book which presents copious evidence in detail and draws cautious 
general conclusions. A few more such, and we may be able to reconcile the 
activities of the ‘company mongers’, ‘gulls’, ‘guinea pigs’ and ‘titled decoy 
ducks’ with the solid achievements of international finance in the nineteenth 
century. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. YOUNGSON 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


(2) Medieval. 

In the general field of agrarian history, two highly controversial articles 
re-open a wide range of questions connected with early settlement and coloni- 
zation. P. H. Sawyer, “The Density of Danish settlement in England’, Univ. of Bir- 
mingham Hist. Journal, VI (1957), argues that much of the evidence for large- 
scale Danish incursions has been misinterpreted and that the density of Danish 
settlement has been greatly exaggerated. T. H. Ashton, “The Origins of the 
Manor in England’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 5th. Ser. VIII (1958), tackles a 
more general problem. He questions the generally accepted view of the origins 
of the manor in the loss of personal and economic independence by a free 
peasantry who at first acknowledged no lord save the king. He argues that 
the land-books conveyed land and tenants, not merely public dues; that 
slavery was important in the creation of a servile tenantry; and that the class 
of geburs was deliberately created by lords. He considers that even the -ingas 
names suggest that the earliest Saxon settlement was under seignorial direction, 
and that the complexity of manorial forms goes very far back into the Saxon 
period. 

In connexion with the early history of rural society, attention must also be 
drawn to E. John, ‘The imposition of the common burdens on the lands of 
the English Church’, Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, XXXI (1958). He 
suggests that church lands were originally immune from all secular burdens 
in England; but that they were burdened with the maintenance of bridges and 
fortifications c. 748 and with fyrd service a generation later, probably by Offa. 
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Articles on the later history of rural society include that by B. Lyon, ‘Medieval 
Real Estate Development and Freedom’, American Hist. Rev. LXIII (1957-8), 
in which he discusses generally the relationship between economic expansion, 
freedom and changes in the seignorial economy from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries. He postulates a connexion between land-reclamation 
and the high ratio of free tenantry in such counties as Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Essex and Kent. In ‘A Custumal of Ruislip’, London and Middlesex Arch. 
Soc. Trans. XIX (1956-8), L. E. Morris translates a survey of the Bec manor 
there with some observations; and in ‘The Custumal of Kent’, Arch. Cantiana, 
LXNII (1958), F. Hull discusses the manuscript tradition of the Kent customs. 
He argues for two basic versions of these customs and that all existing texts are 
more recent than their supposed origin in a verdict before the eyre of 1293. On 
the other hand, certain of the customs are certainly older than that; and they 
were amended from time to time to meet changing circumstances, a fact which 
explains some of the discrepancies in the surviving versions. 

Studies of late medieval rural society include B. Harbottle, ‘Bishop Hatfield’s 
Visitation of Durham Priory in 1354’, Arch. Aeliana, 4th. ser. XXXVI (1958). 
She describes the effects of the Black Death on the priory estates and shows 
how some holdings could not be relet on the death of tenants, but had to be 
exploited directly or had to be allowed to lapse from cultivation. At least for a 
decade or so, there was a fall in the income of the priory and its cells, which 
was only halted in part by leasing bondage lands for money rents. Also con- 
cerned with the Black Death is C. Richie, ‘The Black Death at St. Edmund’s 
Abbey’, Proc. Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, XXVII (1955-7), in which he 
prints a papal bull illustrating mortality in the abbey. The physical character 
of some small medieval settlements is illustrated in P. J. Tester & J. E. L. 
Caiger, ‘Medieval buildings at Joyden’s Wood Square earthwork’, Arch. 
Cantiana, LX XII (1958). The authors describe excavations of what may have 
been a small manor house, a few cottages and other buildings occupied for the 
period c. 1280-1320. There is nothing to show why the site was deserted, but 
the reason may have been failure of the water supply or rapid impoverishment 
of the sandy soil. 

Two articles, finally, deal with the social history of the medieval landowning 
class. M. A. Rowling, ‘William Parr, King’s knight of Henry IV (c. 1350-1404)’. 
Trans. Cumberland and Westmoreland Ant. Soc. n.s. LVI (1956), describes how 
Parr established himself among the gentry as a result of his services to John of 
Gaunt and Henry IV; and K. B. McFarlane, ‘The investment of Sir John 
Fastolf’s profits of war’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 5th. ser. VII (1957), estimates 
the scale of Fastolf’s profits as well as the ways in which he invested them. 

Among articles on industrial history, T. J. Hunt, “Notes on the cloth trade 
in Taunton in the thirteenth Century’, Proc. of the Somerset Arch. and Natural 
Hist. Soc. CI-II (1956-7), uses the Winchester Pipe Rolls to document the 
growth of a new industry at Taunton based on the fulling mill constructed 
there in 1218-19. Profits from this mill soon contracted, however, as other 
mills were erected in the neighbourhood and this branch of the textile industry 
was dispersed over the countryside. Taunton, on the other hand, continued to 
be a centre for trade in cloth. E. K. Berry, “The borough of Droitwich and the 
salt industry’, Birmingham Hist. Journal, V1 (1957), in the medieval portions 
of his article, shows how the salt industry explains the high farm imposed on the 
town by King John, discusses the technical aspects of the industry and the 
interests involved in it, and establishes the extent of the market for Droitwich 
salt. Heestimates that salt production increased by some 16 per cent between 1086 
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and 1400. A. Fox and G. C. Dunning, ‘A medieval pottery kiln at Exeter’, 
Antiquaries Journal, XX XVII (1957), describe their excavation of the kiln, and 
they illustrate the uniformity of techniques and pottery types over the whole of 
southern England in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Finally, F. Hull, 
‘Melcombe Mill: a fourteenth century building account’, Arch. Cantiana, 
LXXII (1958), translates and comments on an account of 1374 for building 
a mill (possibly a fulling mill) which contains some interesting data on wages, 
ete. 

Some features of urban development are illustrated by J. A. Raftis, “Rent 
and capital at St. Ives’, Medieval Studies, XX (1958), who discusses the amount 
of capital investment found necessary by Ramsey Abbey to secure its rent 
income from this small Huntingdonshire town. C. M. Fraser, “The life and 
death of John Denton’, Arch. Aeliana, 4th. ser. XXXVII (1959), discusses 
civic factions at Newcastle-on-Tyne in the early fourteenth century in relation 
to the intrusion of a new class of wool exporters into the preserves of municipal 
office occupied previously by old civic dynasties. She also shows how faction 
fights enabled the lesser burgesses to obtain in 1342, though only temporarily, 
a more democratic form of city government based on the gilds and various 
safeguards against the fraudulent conversion of civic revenues. J. L. and A. D. 
Kirby, “The Poll Tax of 1371 for Carlisle’, Trans. Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Ant. Soc. n.s. LVIII (1958), print the returns for this tax. They suggest that 
the total population of the city may have been somewhat over 1,000. Of a 
recorded population of 678, over 100 were servants, ancillae or garciones. 

Two articles deal with the early history of commerce. P. Grierson, 
‘Commerce in the Dark Ages’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 5th. ser. IX (1959), uses 
English as well as other material in a discussion of early medieval trade. He 
illustrates the importance of the transfer of money and goods by other means 
than trade (plunder, ‘gifts’, ransoms, tribute, etc.) ; consequently much of the 
evidence, particularly from archaeology, adduced as proof of commercial 
exchanges will not necessarily bear that interpretation. P. V. Hill, ‘Anglo- 
Frisian trade in the light of eighth century coins’, Trans. London and Middlesex 
Arch. Soc. XIX (1956-8), uses the finds of sceattas on both sides of the Channel 
to indicate the range of Anglo-Frisian trade. He suggests that Domburg, on the 
Rhine delta, may have been one of the chief centres of this trade and shows 
the extent to which, both in England and Frisia, mints mainly served their 
own restricted districts. 

Later commercial relationships are dealt with by W. S. Reid, “The Scots 
and the Staple Ordinance of 1313’, Speculum, XXXIV (1959). He argues 
that the purpose of the ordinance was to put pressure on the Flemish to 
discontinue the despatch of supplies to the Scots and, at the same time, to 
meet the wishes of an organized group of English and foreign wool merchants 
so that they would be the more willing to satisfy the king’s need for loans. 
N. J. M. Kerling, ‘Relations of English merchants with Bergen op Zoom, 
1480-1481’, Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, XXXI (1958), describes some 
aspects of English trade relations with Holland at the end of the middle ages. 
With these studies of commercial relationships we may associate S. L. Thrupp, 
‘A survey of the alien population of England in 1440’, Speculum, XXXII (1957), 
establishing the number of resident aliens and their distribution (mainly 
London and the coastal areas); and S, J. Burley, “The victualling of Calais, 
1347-1365’, Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, XXXI (1958). He shows that 
the garrison was supplied chiefly by means of prises in the south-eastern counties. 

Lastly, we must notice a general survey of views and controversies about 
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the economic and social history of the later middle ages: R. H. Filton Ik 
Angleterre économique et sociale des XIVe et XVe ‘siécles’, Annales, XIII 
(1958). This article serves as a useful bibliographical guide to the literature on 
this period. It also contains observations of particular interest: the considerable 
number of rural labourers recorded in the 1381 Poll Tax returns is stressed; 
it is suggested that stock-farming may have increased in the late fourteenth 
century as a way of cutting costs; and it may be that, in the declining pro- 
vincial towns, there was increased concentration on local cattle grazing for 
meat and hides, making the butcher as important as the draper. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge EDWARD MILLER 


(a) 1500-1750 

The harvest of articles for 1959 offers a fairly representative reflection of 
some current topics of interest in the economic history of this period. There is, 
predictably, a contribution to the local history of English agriculture: Dennis 
R. Mills, ‘Enclosure in Kesteven’, Agricultural History Review, VII, Part II 
(1959), 82-97; rather less predictably there is also a general survey on a topic 
in agricultural history: G. E. Fussell, ‘Low Countries’ Influence on English 
Farming’, English Historical Review, LXXXIV, No. 293 (1959), 611-22. 

Industrial history provides a specimen of the border skirmish, this time on a 
point of technological detail; M. W. Flinn’s brief article ‘Abraham Darby 
and the Coke-smelting Process’, Economica, XX VI, No. 101 (1959), 54-59, has 
been countered by R. A. Mottin ‘Coles: Weights and Measures, with special 
reference to Abraham Darby and the Coke-smelting Process’, Economica, 
XXVI, No. 103 (1959), 256-9. Elsewhere Mr Flinn has added another chapter 
to the saga of Quaker ironmasters: “The Lloyds in the Early English Iron 
Industry’, Business History, II, No. 1 (1959), 21-31. A useful general account 
of an important shift in the cloth industry is given in J. E. Pilgrim, ‘The Rise 
of the “‘New Draperies” in Essex’, University of Birmingham Historical Journal, 
VII, No. 1 (1959), 36-59. 

Price history is perhaps rather less fashionable than it once was, but it 1s 
fitting that there should be one example of this valuable and arduous historical 
arithmetic. E. H. Phelps Brown and Sheila V. Hopkins, ‘Builders’ Wage-rates, 
Prices and Population: some Further Evidence’, Economica, X XVI, No. 101 
(1959), 18-38, is mainly concerned with prices for the period, approximately, 
1400-1750 in various continental European countries but it compares them 
with the index for south-eastern England previously produced by the same 
authors, and thus forms part of a connected series of articles. 

The remaining articles of the 1959 crop may be grouped together for, 
despite their diverse titles and contents, they are all concerned, albeit in 
varying ways, with a currently seductive topic: the relations between the state 
and economic interests, between government-men and business-men, between 
the socio-economic order and the state machine. Mr Aylmer continues to whet 
our appetite for his long-awaited book with ‘Office Holding as a Factor in 
English History, 1625-42’, History, XLIV, No. 152 (1959); and a review 
article on Professor Tawney’s Business and Politics under James I: Lionel Cranfield 
as Merchant and Minister by Barry E. Supple, ‘From Business to Government’, 
Business History Review, XX XIII, No. 1 (1959), 87-105, provides some interesting 
general observations on the Jacobean and current American experiences in 
this field. Charles Wilson’s “The other Face of Mercantilism’, Transactions of 
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the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, TX (1959), 81-101, deals sympathetically 
with some aspects of the contemporary approach to the problem of the poor. 
In some thirty scintillating pages Professor Trevor-Roper sweeps seventeenth 
century Europe into his capacious historical bag: in “The General Crisis of 
the Seventeenth Century’, Past and Present, No. 16 (1959), 31-64, he finds an 
explanation of the multiple revolutions of the time in the general clash between 
the social order and the monster of the Renaissance state. And, finally, for 
another contribution to the ever-widening field of the ‘rising gentry’ contro- 
versy, and for criticism of Trevor-Roper’s own views on the causes of the Civil 
War, see Perez Zagorin, “The Social Interpretation of the English Revolution’, 
Journal of Economic History, XIX, No. 3 (1959), 376-401. 


London School of Economics D. C. CoLEMAN 


(121) 1700-1800 

As always, the eighteenth century proved a favourite period for authors 
(and editors). It seems, after a flurry of last minute doubts, that the Iron and 
Steel Institute were not being led astray by economic historians in their 1959 
celebrations for the 250th anniversary of the innovation of smelting iron with 
coke (M. W. Flinn, ‘Abraham Darby and the Coke Smelting Process’, Econo- 
mica, XXVI (1959), 54, being answered by R. A. Mott, ‘Coles: Weights and 
Measures’, Economica, XXVI (1959), 256, and R. A. Mott, ‘The Shropshire 
Iron Industry’ and ‘Coalbrookdale—the Early Years’, Transactions of the 
Shropshire Arch. Soc. LVI (1957-8)). Equivalent precision in the use 
of evidence is shown in the analysis of another, and dependent, innovation— 
the use of cast-iron in constructional work. Iron columns, with iron-clad timber 
beams and ‘hollow pot’ arches, were used from 1792 in mills at Derby, Milford 
and Belper and the fully iron-framed building, with iron beams, from 1803-4. 
(H. R. Johnson and A. W. Skempton, ‘William Strutt’s Cotton Mills, 1793— 
1812’, Transactions of the Newcomen Society, XXX (1955-7)). But there remain 
suspicions that cast-iron columns may have been used elsewhere before 1790. 
Tron has had a good year. M. W. Flinn, ‘The Lloyds in the Early English Iron 
Industry’, Business History, IT (1959), 21, maps out the many-sided activities 
of this dynasty of iron masters—making and selling iron and steel at all stages 
of manufactures at several different sites. L. J. Williams, ‘A Camarthenshire 
Ironmaster and the Seven Years’ War’, Business History, 11 (1959), 32, describes 
the tribulations of competing for Board of Ordnance contracts—expensive 
insurance and difficult coastal carriage to London in wartime (which went 
with the contracts), depreciated debentures in payment, and, not least, the 
high standards of ‘proof’ imposed by the Board, which put a great premium 
on the skills of one’s gunfounder if the profits were not to be swallowed up by 
rejects. Other industrial studies include a brief survey of the business of a 
highly progressive provincial brewer (R. A. Keen, ‘Messrs Best, Brewers of 
Chatham’, Archeologia Cantiana, LX XII (1958), 172) and an important study 
of the Birmingham trades: E. Robinson, ‘Boulton and Fothergill, 1762-1782, 
and the Birmingham export of Hardware’, University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal, VIII (1959). This shows an export trade which, contemporaries 
asserted, absorbed five sixths of total production and flourished in a milieu 
of secrecy, social opportunism and political intrigue. From it Boulton emerges 
as a production expert and innovator in his own right, one of the group of very 
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wealthy entrepreneurs working on an extensive scale in trades typified by the 
small master. 

Two more detailed case-histories of canals appeared during the year, 
although with little detail given on sources of capital or the organization 
behind the actual construction (C. Hadfield, “The Grand Junction Canal ...’, 
Journal of Transport History, TV (1959); C. R. Clinker and C. Hadfield, ‘Ashby- 
de-la~-Zouch Canal and its Railways’, Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological 
and Historical Society, XXXIV (1958)). For the connoisseur of water mills (and 
for the historian who is interested in the advance in technique enjoyed by a 
traditional form of power under the stimulus of competition from a more 
efficient substitute and the scientific attitudes current in the eighteenth century) 
there is P. N. Wilson, ‘The Water Mills of John Smeaton’, Transactions of the 
Newcomen Society, XXX (1955-7). 

The population debate has advanced a little, but not in current inter- 
pretations. G. P. Jones, ‘Some Population Problems relating to Cumberland 
and Westmorland in the 18th Century’, Transactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, LVIII (1959), 123, is concerned 
with basic statistics of changing numbers rather than with the causes and 
mechanisms of change. The article marks yet another step in the penetration 
of local antiquarian periodicals by professional economic historians. E. P. 
Hutchinson, ‘Swedish Population Thought in the Eighteenth Century’, 
Population Studies, XIII (1959), 81, explains why Sweden bred no forerunners 
to Malthus. Labour being the scarcest factor of production, there was an 
almost universal assumption that rising numbers would bring increasing 
returns in Sweden, and hence a general agreement that an abundant and 
concentrated population was advantageous for national strength and industrial 
growth. 

Agriculture has had a less abundant year. There is a general survey (culmi- 
nating in the eighteenth century) by G. E. Fussell, “Low Countries’ influence 
on English Farming’, English Historical Review, LX XIV (1959), 611, and R. 
Mitchison, ‘The Old Board of Agriculture (1793-1822), English Historical 
Review, LX XIV (1959), 41—a study of that bumbling, amateur-ridden venture 
which became a forcing house for enthusiasm, new ideas and experimentation. 
A new periodical has a tiny but suggestive article for those who attempt to 
equate market statistics with population to find per capita figures of food 
consumption: A. B. Robertson, “Suburban Food Markets in Eighteenth- 
Century London’, East London Papers, II (1959). S. G. Checkland, “Corn for 
South Lancashire and Beyond’, Business History, I (1959), 4, explores through 
the eyes of the firm of Corrie and Gladstone the Liverpool corn market and 
the rising import trade in grain occasioned by the demographic and industrial 
growth of the region. 

Two main articles concern the history of economic thought. R. L. Meek, 
‘The Physiocratic Concept of Profit’, Economica, XXVI (1959), 39, analyses 
the extension of the applicability of this concept (which carries with it impli- 
cations of accumulating capital and productive investment) from agriculture 
to other sectors of the economy, eventually including industry. By the time 
Adam Smith took up the idea it had become considered as a normal con- 
stituent of the supply price of all commodities, nullifying the assumption that 
all forms of economic activity except agriculture were essentially sterile. A. L. 
Macfie, ‘Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments as a foundation for his Wealth of 
Nations’, Oxford Economic Papers, N.S. XI (1959), 209, uncovers the assumptions 
which made the homo oeconomicus into a social animal. The essential quality 
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of ‘sympathy’ mainly conditioned the nature of the individual’s response to 
opportunities of self-interest, thus bringing the corpus of economic assumptions 
in the Wealth of Nations under the wing of a more general social theory. F. W. 
Fetter, “Che Politics of the Bullion Report’, Economica, XXVI (1959), shows 
that, in its origin, conception and initial reception, this famous document was 
not the Tory attack on Whig war-mongering it subsequently became. In 
particular, this article reveals that Ricardo had very little to do with it. 

The article of most general scope and importance of this collection is un- 
doubtedly H. Hamilton, ‘Economic Growth in Scotland 1720-1770’, Scottish 
Journal of Political Economy, VI (1959), 85. This is an important survey of the 
genesis of economic change in a period devoid of much important diffused 
technical innovation (as contrasted with experimentation). Professor Hamilton 
stresses the all-embracing nature of the changes and hence also their causation: 
military and political incursions breaking up the cohesion of a traditional 
society, imports of capital and skills, a new and more stable banking system, 
universities closely in touch with the application of science to industry and— 
above all—a tremendous surge of foreign and interregional trade. 

In conclusion one might comment that this is a long list considering that so 
many eminently publishable papers in eighteenth-century economic history 
were being prepared, not for periodicals, but as essays in honour of the doyen 
of that century, Professor Ashton. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge P. MaTHIAs 


(wv) After 1800 

The past year has been particularly fruitful in writings on the history of 
economic thought, Malthus, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Cairnes and Keynes all 
finding commentators. H. Barkai, in ‘Ricardo on Factor Prices and Income 
Distribution in a Growing Economy’, Economica, n.s. XXVI (1959), 103, 
argues that Ricardo’s views on the distribution of national income among 
the various factors of production has limited validity because of the artificiality 
of the assumptions on which his thesis is built; L. C. Hunter in ‘Mill and 
Cairnes on the Rate of Interest’, Oxford Economic Papers, ns. X1 (i950) 1 
comments on, and seeks to explain, the limited use made by J. S. Mill of 
Cairnes’s theories of the rate of interest; while B. A. Corry in ‘Malthus and 
Keynes—A Reconsideration’, Economic Journal, LXIX (1959), 276, argues 
that, contrary to the opinion of Keynes himself, Malthus was not ‘an analytical 
forerunner of Keynes’, and that the triumph of his ideas on over-production 
and full employment over those of Ricardo would not necessarily have hastened 
the development of Keynesian economics. 

On the margin between thought and policy is A. B. Cramp’s discussion of 
‘Horsley Palmer on Bank Rate’, Economica, n.s., XXVI (1959), 104, in which 
Mr Cramp examines the limited objectives which underlay Palmer’s manipu- 
lation of bank rate. An interesting parallel is provided by David Williams’s 
article on ‘Montagu Norman and Banking Policy in the 1920s’, Yorkshire 
Bulletin of Economic and Social Research, XI (1959), where the author attempts 
to justify Norman’s policies. ‘Given the limitations of his day and his limited 
criteria for banking policy’, Mr Williams concludes, Norman did much to 
bring economic policy and structural conditions ‘back into phase again’ after 
the catastrophic upset of the First World War. A similar work of rehabilitation 
is attempted for Ricardo and the Whig financiers in F. W. Fetter’s ‘The 
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Politics of the Bullion Report’, Economica, n.s. XXVI (1959) 102. Professor 
Fetter argues that the Report of 1810 was not a ‘Whig plot’ but expressed a 
genuine concern about monetary policy. R. O. Roberts continues his fruitful 
researches into the history of South Wales banking in two further articles. 
In ‘Financial Crisis and the Swansea “Branch Bank” of England 1826’, 
National Library of Wales Journal, XI (1959), 1, he throws light on the origins 
of the Swansea branch of the Bank of England and shows the influence of 
local business opinion in its promotion; in ‘The Operations of the Brecon Old 
Bank of Wilkins and Co. 1778-1890’, Business History, 1 (1958), 1, Mr Roberts 
discusses the history of a successful enterprise which largely fertilized the 
industrial and commercial activity of an increasingly prospering area. Finally 
H. G. Johnson, in ‘British Monetary Statistics’, Economica, n.s. XXVI (1959), 
101, makes a plea for an improvement in the official statistics relating to money 
and monetary policy, and, to repair the existing deficiency, attempts his own 
compilation of statistics for the years between 1930 and 1957. 

Industrial and agrarian history are thinly represented in the year’s publi- 
cations. K. L. Wallwork, in ‘The Mid-Cheshire Salt Industry’, Geography, 
XLIV (1959), 205, discusses the growth and decline of Cheshire salt in the 
century after 1840 and its recent revival under the stimulus of I.C.I. From 
Cheshire salt to Port Sunlight soap is a short step. W. J. Reader in “The U. K. 
Soapmakers’ Association and the English Soap Trade, 1867-96’, Business 
History, 1 (1959), 2, examines an industry which gained rather than lost from 
the Great Depression and shows the difficulties of the Soapmakers’ Association 
in its attempt to control prices and deal with powerful concerns like that of 
Lever. With one or two notable exceptions, the interest of agrarian historians 
in their subject seems to cease with the culmination of the enclosure movement. 
H. GC. Prince in ‘Tithe Surveys of the Mid-Nineteenth Century’, Agricultural 
History Review, VII (1959), 1, pushes the frontier of the subject a little further 
forward in examining the origin of the surveys and discussing their value to 
the geographer and historian. 

The past year has seen the usual crop of articles on the history of transport, 
the majority of greater interest to the cognoscenti than to general economic 
historians. Two articles whose subjects command wider notice, however, are 
C. Hadfield’s ‘The Grand Junction Canal’ and H. Pollins’s “The Last Main 
Railway Line to London’ [The Great Central]. Both are in the Journal of 
Transport History, 1V (1959); 2- 

Social history has, of recent years, become an ill-defined and somewhat 
suspect term, but under this head may be conveniently grouped such diverse 
articles as G. A. Williams’s ‘Friendly Societies in Glamorgan, 1793-1832’, 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, XVIII (1959), 33 F. Musgrove’s ‘Middle- 
Class Families and Schools, 1780-1880’, Sociological Review, n.s. VII (1959), 
2; and J. Burnett’s ‘History of Food Adulteration in the Nineteenth Century, 
with special reference to Bread, Tea and Beer’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, XXXII (1959), 85. Professor Williams finds little correlation between 
the emergence of Friendly Societies and the short-term movement of economic 
conditions; Mr Musgrove traces the decline in ‘domestic’ education and the 
rise of the new public schools; and Dr Burnett provides a useful summary of his 
valuable Ph. D. thesis on food adulteration. 

The scope of two articles on more general themes is adequately indicated 
by their titles—R. M. Hartwell’s ‘Interpretations of the Industrial Revolution 
in England: a Methodological Inquiry’, Journal of Economie History, XIX 
(1959), 2, and A. J. Taylor’s ‘Progress and Poverty in Britain; 1780-1850: a 
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Reappraisal’, History, XLV (1960), 153. Both survey the present state and 
significance of the “Standard of Living’ controversy. 

Other essays on general themes include J. T. Krause’s ‘Some Neglected 
Factors in the English Industrial Revolution’, Journal of Economic History, XUX 
(1959), 4, in which the author, already well-known for his views on population 
questions, suggests that Western demographic traits favoured industrialization, 
while those of the currently less developed countries hinder it. J. R. Bellerby 
in ‘National and Agricultural Income, 1851’, Economic Journal, LXIX (1959), 
273, attempts a further refinement of national income estimates, making use of 
wage statistics; A. E. Musson synthesizes recent writings on the ‘Great De- 
pression’ and advances some criticisms of W. W. Rostow’s conclusions in “The 
Great Depression in Britain, 1873-96: a Reappraisal’, Journal of Economic 
Mistory, XIX (1959), 2; and R. G. Lipsley, in ‘The Relation between Unem- 
ployment and the Rate of Change of Money Wage Rates in the U.K., 1861-— 
1957: a Further Analysis’, Economica, n.s. XXWVII (1960), 105, tests and 
modifies the thesis put forward by A. W. Phillips in ‘The Relation between 
Unemployment and the Rate of Change of Money Wage Rates in the U.K.., 
1861-1957’, Economica, XXV (1958), 100, that changes in money wage-rates, 
may be correlated with percentage unemployment and with the rate of change 
of employment. 

Finally, readers of diverse interests will gain pleasure and profit from the 
reflections of one of the last of the Scottish drovers, Dugald MacDougall, 
presented by E. Cregeen in ‘Recollections of an Argyllshire Drover’, Scottish 
Studies, III (1959), 2. 


University College, London A. J TAvuor 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
(Edited by J. A. van Houtte) 


J. DE Vries. De Economische Achteruitgang der Republiek in de Achttiende Eeuw. 
(Amsterdam: Drukkerij en Uitgeverij Jacob van Campen. 1959. Pp. 217 
+98. Glid.2.50) 

Frits SNAPPER. Oorlogsinvloeden op de Overzeese Handel van Holland 1551-1719. 
eee Drukkerijen v/h Ellerman Harms n.v. 1959. Pp. 367 + 29. 


At a time when it is the fate of most research historians to browse on lands 
increasingly marginal, it is agreeable to welcome two major books by young 
Dutch historians, both of them doctoral theses recently presented. Both deal 
with large topics, both cover long periods and both display considerable 
authority in handling awkward problems of statistical method. Inevitably, 
it is a major task in both cases to synthesize a great deal of work by earlier 
scholars who have worked in the field—Gey]l, van Dillen, Kernkamp, Posthu- 
mus, Fruin and many others: but in neither case is the result a mere SCISSOrs 
and paste performance. Both authors have formulated large problems and 
ventured major conclusions. 

Dr de Vries deals with a subject that has a long history in Dutch literature 
and historiography; the ‘decline’ of the eighteenth century. Numerous his- 
torians in this century have examined aspects of the problem. No one before 
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Dr de Vries has attempted a study of all the interrelated phenomena involved, 
and no one has formulated so carefully his definition of the concept of ‘decline’. 
His argument (following Lewis and Kuznets) is that ‘decline’ must involve a 
fall in income per head of the population and his enquiries therefore lead him 
towards a study of national income and its sources, suggestive and illuminating 
if necessarily tentative. He concludes that the eighteenth century saw in Holland 
an absolute decline of the older industries, including the textiles of Leiden, 
Haarlem and Amsterdam, and of the fisheries. ‘There was a countervailing 
increase in financial activities and in agriculture. Trade, overseas trade 
especially, remained at about the same level until the collapse of the Napole- 
onic period. In the almost total absence of reliable population statistics, the 
trend of per capita incomes must necessarily be a matter of informed guesswork. 
Dr de Vries concludes that population was in fact increasing at a rate which 
meant that income fer capita was at best stable, but probably in decline. The 
structure of the economy was, he thinks, becoming more lopsided, so that the 
decline of the older urban industries left in its wake a new army of poor 
comparable to that which nagged at the consciences and pockets of eighteenth 
century England before the Industrial Revolution. The causes of this dislo- 
cation he finds to be primarily material, not psychological or moral, as the 
older writers were fond of asserting. Foreign competition and the rigidities of 
a commercial-financial tradition largely explain it, though he allows some 
weight to the effects of the growth of a rentier class. 

Two points of criticism may be made of this valuable study. The author’s 
preoccupation with the abstraction of fer capita income seems to have blocked 
the way to a closer study of the effects of the growing trend towards investment 
(especially foreign investment) and speculation. In conjunction with the 
decline of employing industry, this tendency presumably exaggerated the 
maldistribution of the national income and widened the gap between fortunate 
and unfortunate. The deeper causes of industrial decline still remain largely 
unplumbed: here, surely, there is room for a study of the effects of high taxation 
(excise particularly) on production costs and competitive ability. Perhaps Dr 
de Vries will take up these matters on further studies. 

Dr Snapper’s subject is the influence of war on Dutch overseas trade over a 
vital period of nearly two centuries in her history. In a patient and skilful ac- 
count he traces the interlocking complexities of strategy, tactics, diplomacy 
and trade and exhibits the peculiarities not only of the Dutch economy in 
relation to other economies in its response to war, but the different ways in 
which it responded to the stresses and opportunities of war at different stages 
of Dutch history. 

By the mid-sixteenth century, Holland and Zeeland commanded the services 
of a large merchant fleet composed of units that were easily convertible to men 
of war. Already for more than acentury this fleet had stolen trade from the Hanse 
and given the necessary economic and strategic support to the Empire. The 
revolt against Spain was waged, effectively, by the sea ports and the merchants 
who profited by trade with the enemy while simultaneously fighting them. 
Dr Snapper emphasizes the extreme political decentralization of the Republic 
which made such a state of affairs possible and created the future rift between 
Stadholder and Provincial and Town governments. Throughout the subsequent 
period of economic expansion this tension remains a vital element in the story— 
reaching breaking point as the ambitions of Frederick Henry in the Southern 
Netherlands and William II’s coup d’état in 1651 revealed the width of the gap 
between dynasticism and mercantile policy. 
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The peace of 1648 proved that economic expansion was not necessarily 
dependent on war. Indeed, with the almost accidental exception of the second 
Anglo-Dutch war, Dutch fortunes were henceforth demonstrably associated 
with peace and its pursuit. The change in strategic and tactical circumstances, 
which Dr Snapper analyses carefully, help to explain the rapprochement 
between William III and the Regents. Once more, after the vicissitudes of the 
1670s and 1680s, the volume of Dutch trade reached its record level (of 1649) 
in 1699. Dr Snapper concludes with an interesting critique of Dutch policy 
in the period preceding the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Dr Snapper has tackled an immense problem with courage and if he does 
not quite succeed in moulding into a unified whole the many intractable and 
varied sources he has used, his account will nevertheless be an indispensable 
source of reference for future scholars. The technical appendices to both books 
will repay careful study. 


Jesus College, Cambridge CHARLES WILSON 


T. Jansma. Oost-Westelijke Verkenningen in de dertiende eeuw. De Reizen van de 
Franciscaan Willem van Rubroek naar Mongolié in de jaren 1253-1255 en van de 
Nestorvaanse Prelaat Barsauma naar Europa in de jaren 1287-1288. (Leiden: E. 
J? Ball) 1950. Pp:.67. Gid.22)) 


In a lucid introduction the author gives us a historical review of the attempts 
that the Popes and St. Louis, King of France, had made to find the Mongols, 
convert them to Christianity and get their help against Islam, which occupied 
the Holy Land. Rumours of a Christian prince living somewhere in Central 
Asia revived the hope of St. Louis, and the Flemish monk, William of Rubruck, 
was given royal letters asking the Mongol authorities to protect the religious 
traveller. It was a great economic event in the thirteenth century when a safe 
highroad was opened from China and Central Asia with posts at regular 
intervals, chiefly established for governmental and military use, but available 
to ordinary travellers and traders. And now this road, the old silk road, was 
superintended by a single state. William was a shrewd observer. He gives us a 
good description of the countries he passed through and of the customs and 
character of the Mongols. Starting from Constantinople on 7 May 1253 he 
joined Mengke Khan on 26 December of the same year and was sent back from 
Karakorum on g July 1254. He arrived at Antioch on 29 June 1255 and wrote 
a valuable narrative of his travel for the King of France. 

William went from West to East. The way from East to West was covered 
by two monks, probably Uigurs, Barsauma and his disciple Marcus, who had 
made up their minds to leave their hermitage and to go on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. They started from Peking and Koshang, passed through Tangut, 
Khotan and Kashgar and after a painful journey of two months arrived in 
Khorassan. When Arghun had succeeded as il-khan of Persia, he sent Barsauma 
with letters to the Pope and to the Kings of France and England. 

he author does not slavishly follow the narratives of William of Rubruck 
and Barsauma, but by collating their information with other reliable sources 
he sketches an accurate picture of the whole undertaking as well as the general 
situation in the East and the West. He omits to mention another letter of 
Arghun to the Pope dated 1290, which was translated together with two other 
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Mongol documents by A. Mostaert and F. W. Cleaves (Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, XV, 1952, 445-467). 


Brussels, Royal Flemish Academy of Sciences J. Mutu 


A. HALLEMA. Geschiedenis van het gevangeniswezen, hoofdzakelijk in Nederland. (The 
Hague: Staatsdrukkerij- en uitgeverijbedrijf. 1958. Pp. xvi + 350. Gld. 
17-50) 


The aim of the author, well known for his numerous publications on the Dutch 
prisons and charitable institutions, is to give a general history of the prison 
system of his country. The exigencies of publication have reduced the chapter 
concerning the period to the end of the middle ages to an introduction and the 
data since 1830 has had to be much condensed. 

Stress has been laid on the chapters that cover the period from the end of the 
sixteenth until the beginning of the nineteenth century. On the basis of an 
extensive and partly unpublished documentation all the facts about imprison- 
ment are dealt with. The author studies the problem not only from the point 
of view of the internal prison administration, but shows also its connexion 
with social and economic conditions. Particularly interesting in this respect 
is the evolution of prison labour. The gradual introduction of imprisonment 
resulted from the fundamental aversion to corporal and capital punishments. 
Labour was added to imprisonment because it was thought a better remedy 
against mendicants and vagabonds than the giving of alms. But the bad state 
of the public finances at the end of the sixteenth century (the famous Houses 
of Correction in Amsterdam date from 1595 and 1597) subordinated education- 
al to material ends. A House of Correction was expected to be at least self- 
supporting and, if possible, even to yield a profit. Cheap labour was used to 
run an industry (for example, rasping of dye-wood), for which a monopoly 
had been granted. 

Following the example of Amsterdam, about 30 local or regional Houses of 
Correction were established in the Netherlands. Their governors were manu- 
facturers and merchants rather than educators. Only the monopoly system 
made it possible to give work to the prisoners; at the same time, it checked 
technical progress. Strong competition arose between the Houses of Correction 
and the producers outside the monopoly, and even between the Houses of 
Correction themselves. A permanent cause of trouble was the insistence that 
the institution should not cost money. Any deficit in management was made 
up by lowering the wages given to the inmates, and even by reducing the 
salaries of the officials. 

During the reign of King William I prisons became state factories for mass 
production of equipment for the army, the navy and the civil administration. 

The chapters that cover the years 1830-1957 are not more than a general 
survey of numerous reforms. The main data in this period included the activity 
of prison reform societies, the new criminal code of 1886, the introduction of 
conditional sentence and release on parole, and the fundamental reforms 
after World War II. 

This book is an important source of information for all students of social 


history. 


Louvain J. RuBBRECHT 
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A. J. Fr. MaAenen. Petrus Regout 1801-1878, een bydrage tot de sociaal-economische 
geschiedenis van Maastricht. (Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 1959. Pp. 450.) 


During the nineteenth century Maastricht was the first industrial town of real 
importance in the Netherlands. It had paper-mills and, in addition, the 
factories which had been established by that remarkable and controversial 
industrialist Petrus Laurentius Regout, and which produced glass, crystal, 
stoneware and tiles. The book under review aims at vindicating Regout’s 
reputation, and its undeniable success in this respect is due to the procedure, 
quite justifiable to the reviewer’s mind, of comparing Regout mainly with 
Belgian rather than with Dutch industrialists. 

Regout’s factories were founded in 1834 to exploit the peculiar situation of 
the time, Maastricht being a Dutch enclave in Belgian occupied territory. 
When in 1839 peace was at last concluded between the Netherlands and 
Belgium, prospects for Regout to continue cutting glass and crystal seemed 
gloomy, as he had to reckon with severe competition from the powerful cartel 
of Belgian glass industries. This cartel made it virtually impossible for Regout 
to purchase raw materials in Belgium, but he bought them elsewhere, mainly 
in Germany, and proceeded to the manufacture of intermediates in plants of 
his own. He pulled off a big coup in the revolutionary year 1848 when in spite 
of the precarious situation he took the speculative decision to continue normal 
production. This meant that he risked having all his capital invested in un- 
saleable stocks, but during the next two years he succeeded in selling out at 
reasonable prices the stored articles, which had been very cheaply produced. 
The immediate result was. that he came to be regarded as the third richest man 
in Maastricht. 

Regout’s stoneware factory did not give him so many worries. Its coarse 
mass production could be disposed of in the home country market since a 
change in popular eating habits led to a demand for separate plates and bowls 
which had to replace the common pot previously used. Only as late as 1856 
did the works succeed in delivering a product which did not compare too 
unfavourably with the highly reputed Wedgwood ware. 

In social matters, Regout’s basic outlook is ultramontanist and sharply 
anti-liberal. Nevertheless, he established new blocks of working-class houses, 
and from 1870 did not employ boys and girls below the age of about twelve 
years. Working time was gradually reduced from twelve to ten hours a day 
excluding meal intervals. However, night-work of boys at the furnaces was 
maintained and relations with the local authorities of his town and in particular 
with the liberal burgomaster were conspicuously and permanently bad. 

The difficulty is that the author wants to prove too much. He tries to build 
up a picture of Regout, an autocratic and financially successful industrialist, 
as a man with a prophetic insight in social problems, and in that respect (so 
it seems to the reviewer) must fail to convince the unbiassed reader. On the 
other hand, he has succeeded in collecting a wealth of information of great 
value in understanding the nineteenth century economic history of the Nether- 
lands. 

Although the author does not conceal the fact that about 1860 medical and 
hygienic conditions in the densely populated districts of Maastricht were 
deplorable, he puts the blame entirely on the other local industrialists who paid 
wages to skilled craftsmen lower than those which as a rule Regout paid to 
urskilled labourers. However, he gives some frank, factual information on the 
level of wages in Regout’s works. It is a matter of regret that he is much less 
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communicative as regards the financial results of the enterprise. Only Regout’s 
personal capital—movables and real estate—has been dealt with. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


H. F. J. M. vAN DEN EERENBEEMT and H. J. A. M. Scuurinx (Eds.). De op- 
komst van Tilburg als een industriestad. (Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 1959. 
Pp. 253.) 


In a dozen brief chapters, each dealing with some specific social or economic 
aspect, an outline is given of the development of the North Brabant town of 
Tilburg. In 1809 King Louis Napoleon granted a city charter. In 1811, when 
the Population Register was started, there were somewhat less than 10,000 
inhabitants. The 150,000 mark was passed in 1958. The most rapid increase 
occurred between 1840 and 1860, when many immigrants settled in Tilburg 
and, in addition, the first effective measures were taken to reduce the death 
rate of infants. 

Before 1800 an extensive wool industry had been already established there 
by merchants from Leiden, who wanted to avail themselves of cheap labour 
in the poverty-stricken province of Brabant, where they could get their yarns 
spun by local people under a putting-out system. By 1811 Tilburg was flourish- 
ing on large French orders. Protectionist trade policy enabled the wool 
industry to maintain itself satisfactorily until some time after 1860. However, 
mechanization proceeded slowly; the first steam engine was installed in 1827 
and relatively large factories first came into being about 1670. 

After 1862 the Netherlands Government’s free trade policy adversely 
affected Tilburg’s interests and, in addition, the town was suffering from lack 
of good transport facilities by land and water. Adequate railway and tramway 
connexions were not opened before 1881, and until then raw materials as well 
as coal had to be transported from Waalwijk, which was Tilburg’s harbour 
town, by horse-drawn wagons along unmetalled sand roads! The Wilhelmina 
Canal, which nowadays provides a direct connexion by water, dates from as 
late as 1923. 

The reviewer does not feel that the authors are quite fair in respect of the 
political liberal trade-union, the ANWB, which did not hesitate to take a stand 
against child labour immediately after its foundation in 1871. He also queries 
the authors’ interpretations of the official inquiry of 1887 as having been. 
directed almost exclusively against labour by women and young girls. 

Although the authors cannot be stated to have fully succeeded in drawing 
a comprehensive picture, their book contains much interesting data which 
should make the reader aware of the many-sidedness of social and economic 
history. The reviewer regrets that no attention at all has been paid to recent 
town planning which attempts to provide Tilburg with a modern shopping 
centre (whereas previously a real town centre did not exist) and broad circular 
roads for motor traffic. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 
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Ger. H. Knap. Mens en Bedryf 75 jaar Electrotechnick, 75 jaar Smit-Slikkerveer. 
(Slikkerveer. 1959. Pp. 177. For private circulation.) 


Members of the Smit family have played a leading part in the shipbuilding 
industry, in the ship-towing services as well as in the various branches of the 
electrotechnical industry of the Netherlands. The descendants have tended to 
establish completely independent enterprises to a much greater extent than in 
the case of the Regout family of the Maastricht ceramic works. 

As in the Netherlands of the nineteenth century electrotechnique was only 
very reluctantly accepted, the deployment of the Slikkerveer enterprise has 
been slow. At the turn of the century, many Dutchmen, including quite a 
number of those holding public offices, were biased in favour of foreign 
manufactures. Smit-Slikkerveer have had to spend much effort to overcome 
this bias, and it may well largely be due to those efforts that a change of public 
opinion has finally been brought about. For a long time mass production of 
articles in general demand was not tackled even when there appeared to be 
good commercial prospects as, for instance, in the very prosperous years 1910— 
14, 1920-21 and 1926-30. It remained policy to seek only important 
orders for specialized equipment. In this way the size of the enterprise has been 
restricted so that a close contact between management and employees could be 
maintained. Recently, after World War II, policy has been changed in that 
it has been decided no longer to use home produced designs for all the machines 
for which orders were received, but as far as possible to purchase licences from 
outsiders. This has saved a lot of experimental and development work. It has 
also led to increased turnover figures and to the name of Smit-Slikkerveer 
becoming more widely known. On the other hand the technically creative 
spirit has somewhat declined. The step was however necessary in order to 
avoid being overtaken by the technical development of others. Nevertheless, 
specialist work on important orders falling outside routine production skill 
absorbs a substantial proportion of the firm’s activity. The management have 
certainly tried hard to steer a middle course between excessive mass production 
and excessive specialization, often preferring technical to economic satisfaction. 

The book is well written and attractively produced. The reviewer regrets 
the scantiness of information on business results, although the present book is 
more communicative than the book about the Regout Works. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


R. Boone. Overheidszorg voor Drinkwater in Vlaanderen. (Ghent: Snoeck-Ducaju. 
1959. Pp. 293. B.Frs. 100.) 


Reading Mr Robins’s ‘Story of Water Supply’ the author of the present volume, 
who is a water-works engineer, was struck by the little that was known of the 
subject, and the part played by public authorities, in Flanders. He initiated 
an inquiry in which he was helped by various historians, archivists, etc. They 
applied different standards of learning and, since the author obviously relied 
heavily on the help they offered, the subject too has been treated unequally. 
Some fifty towns and villages, including places in the now French part of 
Flanders, are dealt with; about each one the author provides all the infor- 
mation he was able to gather, his own contribution being most valuable in the 
technical interpretation of texts (many of which are quoted either partially 
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or completely) and of antiquities. As a definitive history of water supply, the 
account Is not satisfactory, but will be useful as a compilation of sources, many 
of which were previously unknown. 


Louvain Js A. VAN Houtrs 


J. M. G. VAN DEN PoE. Van Brakell van den Eng. Een Betuws hereboer uit het begin 
van de rge eeuw. (Wageningen: H. Veenman. 1959. Pp. 109. Gld. 9.50.) 


In the first half of the last century, a growing interest in agriculture was to be 
found among Dutch landowners. Gentlemen-farmers were the only people 
who could stimulate improvement; there was as yet no guidance from the 
authorities, while the new agricultural education was still groping its way, and 
did not harmonize with the education of the peasants. One of the pioneers was 
Van Brakell (1788-1865), whose struggle of fiftyseven years for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Netherlands is the subject of the present book. He 
undertook numerous experiments on his estate west of Arnhem, and applied 
new methods of cultivation, among other things row cultivation, deep ploughing, 
suppression of fallow, and draining by bores. He invented several implements, 
for example, a remarkable small handplough, and described his findings in 
numerous pamphlets. The first agricultural school in the Netherlands was 
founded by him, and he played an active part in founding the Agricultural 
Society of Guelders. He bequeathed his estate to the working people of his 
parish. All this has been very well told, together with lively anecdotes about 
Van Brakell, who, for all his merits, was something of an oddity. 


Opwiyk, nr. Brussels P. LiInDEMANS 


P. Gey. Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Stam. II (1751-1798). (Amsterdam and 
Antwerp: Wereldbibliotheek, 1959. Pp. 511. Ill. Gld. 29.50.) 


After a long interval, Professor Geyl has returned to the publication of his 
magnum opus, the History of the Dutch-Speaking Peoples. The present volume deals 
with the history of the United Provinces and of the Austrian Netherlands, 
particularly of their Flemish parts, during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It seems a pity that the Bishopric of Liége has been almost entirely 
omitted, though its Northern part, also Flemish speaking, fitted into the 
author’s scheme as well as Flanders and Brabant. No particular stress is laid 
on economic and social evolution. Indeed, very little account is taken of it, 
and the history told here is almost exclusively political and cultural. However, 
if one takes what is given, this volume is the most extensive synopsis on the 
subject and, written as it is by an authority, it will be useful as a reference book 
on the political and general background for the student of economic history. 


Louvain J. A. van HouTTe 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE AND SHORT NOTICES 


The continuation of the critical selective bibliographies on the history of the 
Low Countries is to be found in Biydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, 
XIII (1958), 304-368, and XIV (1959), 121-176 and 308-368 ; on the history 
of Belgium, in 1957-58, edited by Professor J. Dhondt, in Revue du Nord, XLI 
(1959), 52-112; and on that of the Netherlands, in 1958, edited by E. and J. 
Kossmann, ibid. 287-305; the usual list of books and articles on the history of 
Belgium, running to nearly 1400 items, in Revue Belge de Philologve et d’ Histoire, 
XXXVII (1959), 967-1060. Finally, a comprehensive bibhography on the 
history of independent Belgium and of the Belgian Congo, the publication of 
which by A. Cosemans and Th. Heyse started in 1954, has now reached the 
reign of King Albert. It extends in some cases even to newspaper articles. A 
first instalment, totaling 1090 items, deals with the first half of the reign, until 
c. 1921 (Contribution a la bibliographie dynastique et nationale. 1V. Régne d’ Albert, 
1909-1934, fasc. 1. Brussels: G. van Campenhout. 1959. Pp. 136). 

Father Roger Mols has written an excellent outline of the beginnings and 
development of research in the field of historical demography of Belgium 
(‘Die Bevélkerungsgeschichte Belgiens im Lichte der heutigen Forschung’, 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLVI, 1959, 491-511). 

Professor H. Baudet’s lecture on the relation between literature and social 
history (‘Over de verhouding van literatuur en sociale geschiedenis’, Tijd- 
schrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XII, 1959, 44-56) is confined to French literature 
of the July monarchy or the Second Empire, but its wise propositions on an 
important question of methodology can be applied more generally. 

Professor Fernand Vercauteren gives attention to all aspects of urban life 
in Northern Gaul between the sixth and the ninth century (‘La vie urbaine 
entre Meuse et Loire du VIe au IXe siécle’, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano 
cdi studi sul?’ alto medioevo. VI. La citta nell’ alto medioevo, Spoleto, 1959, 453-484): 
the development of the North Sea trade after the disappearance of the Syre 
from the West in the eighth century is duly stressed. With his customary 
lucidity, Professor Francois L. Ganshof has described the main characteristics 
of economic life in the Merovingian State in the seventh century (‘Quelques 
aspects principaux de la vie économique dans la monarchie franque au VIle 
si¢cle’, Settimane ..., ut supra, V. Caratteri del secolo VII in Occidente, Spoleto, 1958, 
73-101, with discussion, 161-181). He contends that in agriculture as well as 
in international trade, as far as the scarcity of sources allows any conclusion, 
there is no trace of a decline but rather of recovery. Following up his enquiry 
on tolls in the early Middle Ages (cf. this Review, XII, 153), the same author 
has continued into Carolingian times (‘Het tolwezen in het Frankisch Rijk 
onder de Karolingen’, Mededelingen van de Kon. Vlaamse Academie voor Weten- 
schappen ..., Klasse der Letteren, XXI, 1959, nr. 1, Pp. 55, with French résumé) : 
the organization of tolls, their immunities, the frauds committed, mainly by 
merchant-pilgrims, have been exhaustively treated in this remarkable paper. 

Grants of land to the newly founded Cistercian monasteries in Alsatia refer, 
as a rule, to forests, waste, derelict estates and the like, which they reclaimed 
and tilled themselves so that, according to Henri Dubled (‘Aspects de I’ 
économie cistercienne en Alsace au XIIe si¢cle’, Revue d’ Histoire Eccléstastique, 
LIV, 1959, 765-782), their action did not cause a regression of tenant-farming 
on the lands previously used. The part played by personal factors in the decline 
of monastic finances at the end of the Middle Ages is emphasized by Albert 
d’Haenens (‘La crise des abbayes bénédictines au bas moyen age: Saint- 
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Martin de Tournai de 1290 1350’, Le Moyen Age, LXV, 1959, 75-95). While 
St.-Martin’s at Tournay, at the end of the thirteenth century, was one of the 
foremost Benedictine abbeys, its possessions were dissipated in a couple of 
decades by bad abbots, at the same time as they were devastated by war, 
while Papal and lay taxation created a heavy drain on funds; until the 1330s 
the remedies applied (mainly in mortgaging the income) were worse than the 
evil. Thanks to the conclusion of leases in kind or, if in money, on the basis 
of the commercial, not legal, value of coins, the abbey, as the same author 
rightly contends (“Les mutations monétaires du X1Ve siécle et leur incidence 
sur les finances des abbayes bénédictines: le budget de Saint-Martin de Tournai 
de 1331 a 1348’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, XX XVII, 1959, 317-342), 
did not suffer from debasement; if its financial condition remained poorer, 
the blame lay with royal and papal taxation. A number of tables and a graph 
illustrate the convincing argument; an annual or biennial valuation of coins 
by the monks is edited as an appendix. 

In the 1360s a hundred holdings of the bishops of Utrecht in the Twente 
region were laid waste as a result of the plagues; they were reclaimed again 
after only a relatively short time (B. H. Slicher van Bath, ‘Woeste erven in 
Twente gedurende de late Middeleeuwen’, Verslagen en Mededelingen van de 
Vereeniging tot Beoefening van Overysselsch Regt en Geschiedenis, LX XIII, 1958, 
93-105). 

In the landscape of Drongen, west of Ghent, open-field and tree-fencing are 
curiously mixed together and, as appears from the Ferraris map, were already 
like this at the end of the 18th century. Ger. Schmook Jr. (‘Het probleem der 
afsluitingen en zijn toepassing op de omgeving van Drongen bi Gent’, Bulletin 
de la Société Belge d’Etudes Géographiques, X XVII, 1958, 365-411, with French 
résumé) contends that these different types correspond to various waves of 
reclamation, and these in turn to various kinds of soil. The agrogeological 
investigation of the Flemish coastal plain, now in progress, has afforded an 
opportunity to compare its results with traditional sources in the field of 
historical geography. A. Verhulst has set himself this task, first in collaboration 
with a pedologist, J. Ameryckx (‘Enkele historisch-geografische problemen in 
verband met de oudste geschiedenis van de Vlaamse kustvlakte’, Handelingen 
van de Maatschappij voor Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde te Gent, N.S. XII, 1958, 
1-24): they have dated the last maritime irruptions as late as the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and pedological evidence seems to show that, before that 
time, contrary to the impression one gets from the written evidence, Bruges 
had no direct waterway to the Sea. S. J. Fockema Andreae has tried to solve 
the riddle by suggesting that the approaches to the town were covered by 
shallows, navigable at high tide by flat-bottomed vessels (‘Het vraagstuk van 
Brugge’, Tijdschrift van het Koninkligk Nederlands Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
LXXVI, 1959, 22-25). Dr Verhulst, making use of the physical evidence thus 
revealed on this and other points, has summarized the new insights into the 
historical geography of the maritime plain (‘Historische Geografie van de 
Vlaamse kustvlakte tot omstreeks 1200, Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landen, XIV, 1959, 1-37). Among the results, we may point out that the first 
damming in, as in Holland, took place from about A.D. 1000 on; this is also 
the time when the first settlements appeared, but these were disturbed by new 
irruptions of the sea, in the West between 1014 and 1042, in the East probably 
in 1134. One result of the latter was the Zwin, the medieval bay on which the 
outports of Bruges were situated. Shortly before 1180, reclamation started 
again, and Damme is founded on one of the new ‘dams’ on the shore of the 
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Zwin. In a third article, Dr Verhulst has further investigated the reclamation 
of the Zwin itself (‘Middeleeuwse inpolderingen en bedijkingen van het Zwin’, 
Bulletin de la Société Belge d’ Etudes Géographiques, XXVIII, 1959, 2 1-54, French 
résumé). It began before 1230 and went on during the whole of the thirteenth 
century, mainly through the medium of officials of the countal court or of 
patricians of Bruges. Since the new polders fostered the silting up of the fairway, 
it came to an end with the fourteenth century. The whole pattern thus achieved 
was fundamentally modified by inundations during the Wars of Religion. 

A. Joris (‘Les moulins a guéde dans le comté de Namur pendant la seconde 
moitié du XIIle siécle’, Le Moyen Age, LXV, 1959, 253-278) establishes the 
part played by the county of Namur in the supply of woad to the flourishing 
cloth-industry of neighbouring towns e.g. Huy. In 1294 some 24 mills were in 
operation. 

Professor Hans van Werveke has clarified our knowledge of the famine of 
1316, on which Professor H. S. Lucas had previously written an important 
article (Speculum, 1930), by making use of the unpublished town accounts of 
Bruges, where 1938 poor are recorded to have died in five months, less than 
in Ypres. The author seems correct in ascribing that difference to the more 
industrial, and thus more proletarian, character of the population in Ypres, 
while Bruges had also better opportunities for the import of cereals. In 1317 
the town authorities bought stocks of wheat and corn to regulate the market 
and cheapen supply (‘La famine de l’an 1316 en Flandre et dans les régions 
voisines’, Revue du Nord, XLI, 1959, 5-14). 

The controversy whether herring-curing was invented in Flanders or not 
(cf. this Review, XI, 194, and XII, 155) continues with a new article by G. 
Doorman, a supporter of the Flemish origin (‘Nogmaals: de middeleeuwse 
haringvisserij’, Bydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, XIV, 1959, 104— 
115): a short description of herring-fisheries in general about A.D. 1400 is 
added. 

Professor W. Jappe Alberts gives a comprehensive sketch, based on un- 
published town accounts of Deventer and other towns of the region, of the 
economic relations between Overijssel and the adjoining territories at the end 
of the Middle Ages (‘Overijssel und die benachbarten Territorien in ihren 
wirtschaftlichen Verflechtungen im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert’, Rheinische 
Vierteljahrsblatter, XXIV, 1959, 40-57). 

In Livonian trade to Flanders, the intermediary services of Lubeck were 
not so important as traditional Hanseatic historiography asserts. M. P. 
Lesnikov (‘Die livlandische Kaufmannschaft und ihre Handelsbeziehungen 
zu Flandern am Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts’, Keutschrift fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, VI, 1958, 285-303) points to an extensive direct trade, appearing in the 
account books of Hildebrand Veckinhusen. One of these is edited by the same 
author (“Targovaia kniga ganzieskiego koeptsa natchala XV-veka’ [Account- 
book of a Hanseatic merchant from the beginning of the 15th century], Akademia 
Nauk SSSR. Istoritchesky Archiv, 1958, 134-153). He also contests that corn was 
an important commodity among the Baltic exports to Flanders before A.D. 
1400: there was too little difference in production costs, while transport was 
very expensive (‘Beitrage zur Baltisch-Niederlandischen Handelsgeschichte 
am Ausgang des 14. und zu Beginn des 15. Jahrhunderts’, Wissenschaftliche 
Keutschrift der Karl-Marx-Universitat Leipzig, VII, 1957-8, Gesellschafts- und 
sprachwissenschafiliche Reihe, nr. 5, 613-626). 

_ Protection of the Flemish merchants and of trade with Flanders against 
piracy and maritime warfare during the Hundred Years War entajled navigation 


in convoys, attended by men-of-war under an admiral, while a similar official 
was put in command of the waters of the Zwin. This gave birth to the Flemish 
Admiralty (R. Degryse, ‘Uit de geschiedenis van onze zeemacht. De oorsprong 
der Admiraliteit van Vlaanderen onder Lodewijk van Male’, Bydragen voor de 
Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, XIV, 1959, 177-196). 

Venetian and Florentine shipping to Flanders was based on a large export 
of commodities, against which imports, after the decline of Flemish cloth, were 
nearly negligible. Other indications too, collected by Professor Raymond de 
Roover (‘La balance commerciale entre les Pays-Bas et l’Italie au quinziéme 
siécle’, Revue Belge de Phalologie et d’ Histoire, XX XVII, 1959, 374-386) point 
to the same conclusion; that the balance of trade between the two countries 
was heavily unfavourable to Flanders. It seems likely that, as the author 
supposes, the deficit was cancelled in Catalonia, where Flanders exported on a 
large scale while Italian exports did not suffice to meet the imports of Spanish 
commodities into Italy. The private trade of Alfonso V, king of Aragon and 
Naples, with Flanders in the 1450s, while Philip the Good was also engaged in 
similar business, is well illustrated by Catalan documents, edited by Professor 
Constantin Marinesco (‘Les affaires commerciales en Flandre d’Alphonse V 
d’Aragon, roi de Naples, 1416-1458", Revue Historique, CCXXI, 1959, 33-46): 
mainly cloth, linen and tapestries were exported from, and Sicilian sugar 
imported to Bruges. 

Some commercial aspects of Italian collaboration in Portuguese discovery 
and colonization are dealt with by Professor Charles Verlinden (‘Navigateurs, 
marchands et colons italiens au service de la découverte et de la colonisation 
portugaise sous Henri le Navigateur’, Le Moyen Age, LXIV, 1958, 467-497). 

H. Enno van Gelder (‘Les plus anciens tarifs monétaires illustrés des Pays- 
Bas’, in Centennial Volume of the American Numismatic Society, New York, 1958, 
239-272), is a first-rate contribution to monetary history. It deals with the 
printed and illustrated valuations or prohibitions of gold and silver coins, 
issued by the government of the Low Countries between 1499 and 1539, and 
shows the growing cosmopolitanism of the circulation of money. Since the 
coins, and especially their alloy, are described, it enables numismatical 
identification of monetary types. 

Anticipating the publication of his book on the French in Antwerp, now in 
the press, Professor Emile Coornaert has described the merchants’ letter-post 
in the sixteenth century (‘La correspondance commerciale au XVIe siécle’, 
Budragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, LX XIII, 
1959, 12*-25*) : messenger services, both private and official, were still irregular. 
Another article by the same author deals with the importance of Antwerp for 
the North of France at the same time (‘Le rayonnement d’Anvers dans le 
Nord de la France au XVIe siécle’, Revue du Nord, XLI, 1959, 251-263). An 
account of the Antwerp merchant Edmond Claysson (P.R.O./E. 1o1/ bundle 
129 nr. 2) concerning imports of English cloth and exports of woad, soap, 
tapestries and hops, is edited with a good introduction by R. van Uytven 
(‘Een rekening betreffende Edmond Claysson, handelaar te Antwerpen, ca. 
1518-15207, Bidragen tot de Geschiedenis [Antwerp], XLII, 1959, 27-42). 
The publication by Wilfrid Brulez of commercial letters of Flemish merchants 
at Venice (‘Lettres commerciales de Daniel et Antoine van Bombergen a 
Antonio Grimani, 1532-1543’, Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome, 
XXXI, 1958, 169-205) shows spices from the Levant being sent to Antwerp 
but is particularly interesting to the student of commercial technique as 
evidence of the commission trade, the diffusion of double-entry bookkeeping, 
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etc. The Public Record Office in Brussels possesses a series of accounts of a 
levy of one per cent on all exports from the Low Countries from 1543 to 1545. 
Dr Brulez (‘L’exportation des Pays-Bas vers I’Italie par voie de terre au milieu 
du XVIe siécle’, Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, XIV, 1959; 461-491) 
has compiled the data they afford as far as Italy is concerned. ‘Their value 
amounts to 587-000 L. gr., i.e. 17 per cent of the total turnover. Transport As 
provided for by six specialized merchant firms. Italians are preponderant in 
trade, with 63 per cent of the value, followed by Flemish traders, with 23 per 
cent. Various destinations are quoted, but some of them, including the most 
important, Ancona, with 35 per cent of the goods, are not ultimate. Products 
from the Low Countries themselves constitute only about one third of the total 
of textile exports. The seasonal rhythm is investigated: July is the end of the 
busy season, because later exports do not arrive before the winter rest of 
navigation. Christophe Plantin was not only the foremost printer of Antwerp 
in the sixteenth century. He also engaged actively in the trade in luxury goods, 
mainly linen and lace, with Paris. M. Risselin-Steenebrugen (‘Christophe 
Plantin, facteur en lingeries fines et en dentelles’, De Gulden Passer, XX XVII, 
1959, 74-111) analyses his accounts between 1556 and 1574. 

Some economic consequences of the Wars of Religion in the 1580s have been 
examined for the region of Courtray by K. Maddens (‘De krisis op het einde 
van de XVIde eeuw in de kasselrij Kortrijk’, Verslagen en Mededelingen vun De 
Levegouw, 1, 1959, 75-93). The yield of taxation in 1587-8, as compared with 
1575-6, drops to 8-27 per cent as an average, and the number of villagers of 
the district paying for the citizenship of Courtray, in order to avoid manorial 
duties, falls to a mere fifth of the 1575 figure. 

In 1589, encouraged by the English ventures in the Mediterranean, Jacques 
della Faille, a son of Martin (cf. this Revew, XII, 157-158), and his brother- 
in-law Daniel van der Meulen, with some more friends, decided to send a ship 
to Italy in order to explore business opportunities there. The instructions to 
the factor and the accounts of the voyage have been preserved and are now 
edited by Professor J. H. Kernkamp, A. J. Klaassen-Meijer and F. Nauta 
(‘De rekeningen betreffende de exploratietocht van den Swerten Ruyter naar 
het Middellandse Zeegebied in 1589-1590’, Bydragen en Mededelingen van het 
Eistorisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, LX XIII, 1959, 3-54). The ship’s 
Dutch domicile was accurately camouflaged: there was an English passport 
and another one from Emden. Only slight profit was made on the expedition, 
but this did not prevent the participants from trying again. The Van der 
Meulen documents, together with sources from Bruges and Antwerp, have 
provided also information about trade conditions, more generally, in the Low 
Countries and the trend of business at the end of the sixteenth century ( José- 
Gentil Da Silva, ‘Trafics du Nord, marchés du ‘““Mezzogiorno”’, finances 
génoises: recherches et documents sur la conjoncture a la fin du XVIe siecle, 
Revue du Nord, XLI, 1959, 129-152). 

W. F. H. Oldewelt, the city archivist of Amsterdam, has traced the oldest 
accounts of a levy on trade between Amsterdam and the Levant, dating from 
1625 to 1631; hitherto none was known before 1645. In an introduction, the 
author summarizes their contents: the number of ships, of between twenty 
and three hundred lasts, fluctuates from 8 to 61 a year; the skippers came mostly 
from Amsterdam itself or from neighbouring towns (De oudste lastgeldrekeningen 
van Directeuren van de Levantse Handel. Amsterdam: Town Archives. 1950. 2p: 
16). The rural interests (especially in land reclamation) of members of the 
merchant class of Amsterdam in a village to the south-east of the city are de- 
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scribed by F. J. Q. van Lennep (‘Amsterdammers in ’s-Graveland’, Faarboek 
van het Genootschap Amstelodamum, LI, 1959, 93-170). 

The ‘Low Countries’ Influence on English Farming’ from the sixteenth 
century on is the subject of a lucid article of G. E. Fussell (English Historical 
Review, LXXIV, 1959, 611-622): many interesting details are dealt with 
about the growing of hops, the introduction of turnips and clover into the arable 
rotation, causing an extensive importation of clover seed, about the cultivation 
of fodder carrots, cattle-breeding and agricultural implements: it is regrettable 
that, about this latter subject, no use was made of P. Lindemans’ history of 
Belgian agriculture (1952, 2 vols). 

The nature of Mercantilism, as defined by Adam Smith, Heckscher and 
their critics, is discussed by Professor J. G. van Dillen (‘Betekenis van het 
begrip Mercantilisme in de economische en politieke geschiedschrijving’, 
Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LXXII, 1959, 177-205), who also traces some 
scarce mercantilistic doctrines in Dutch writings of the seventeenth century. 

On the occasion of the ending of the Sound-Toll Register publication (cf. 
this Review, XII, 158 and 206-221), J. A. Faber (‘Friesland en de Sontvaart’, 
It Beaken, XXI, 1959, 187-196) summarizes the role of skippers from Frisian 
towns and villages in the navigation to the Baltic. Dutch herring exports 
through the Sound in the eighteenth century are dealt with by H. A. H. 
Boelmans Kranenburg (‘De haringexport naar het Oostzeegebied in de 18de 
eeuw’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XII, 1959, 251-58). Their decline was 
mainly caused by the lower costs of production of competitors, the coastal 
fishermen of Norway and Sweden; the reduced Dutch herring-fleet found a 
better outlet in Western Europe (cf. also this Review, XII, 208). 

An interesting investigation in a neglected sector of social history has been 
made by Professor Joseph Ruwet (‘Nos régiments nationaux au XVIIIe 
siécle: une armée de pauvres diables et d’hommes grands’, Revue Internationale 
@ Histoire Militaire, nr. 20, 1959, 494-506). On the evidence of the Musterlisten 
of the Belgian regiments, preserved at the War Archives in Vienna, details 
are given on the financial condition of the soldiers, so bad that only unskilled 
men could be attracted. There is consequently a notable difference from 
province to province: the wealthy regions, for example Flanders, provided 
less than half as many recruits, relatively, as a poor one such as Luxemburg. 

In the nineteenth century, Brussels was an important centre for the pirating 
of French books. The fact has been dealt with frequently by literary historians. 
A. Vermeersch (‘Le mouvement de l'industrie et du commerce du livre a 
Bruxelles, 1815-1836’, Cahiers Bruxellois, 111, 1958, 200-34) treats it from the 
point of view of the economic historian: indeed, all crafts associated with 
printing developed briskly during these years. 

The history of madder culture in the province of South-Holland, mainly 
in the nineteenth century, is well covered by A. G. de Groot (‘Meekrap in 
Zuid-Holland’, Zuid-Hollandse Studién, VII, 1959; 139-173). ; 

J. J. Rochussen was one of the ablest statesmen of the Netherlands in the 
last century. As an official of the Treasury, eventually as a minister of finance, 
he played a part in several reforms and negotiated important trade agreements; 
later he was Governor-General of the East-Indies from 1845 to 1851 and 
Minister of Colonies between 1858 and 1861. His Memoirs are now edited by 
R. Reinsma (‘De autobiografie van Jan Jacob Rochussen, 1797-1871’, By- 
dragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, LX XII, 
1959, 55-138). The same author has dealt with a particular aspect of the 
culture-system, on which he wrote a valuable thesis (cf. this Review, X, 167), 
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on the commission granted to officials as a reward for their part in promoting 
compulsory cultivation in the Netherlands East-Indies and for collecting the 
produce (‘De kultuurprocenten in de praktijk en in de ogen der tijdgenoten’, 
Tydschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XII, 1959, 57-83). The arrangement, introduced 
in 1831, seriously wronged the natives, who became the victims of the self- 
interest of the officials. It provoked remarkably little reaction in public opinion, 
which was very ill-informed about the state of affairs overseas. 


Louvain J. A. VAN HourtTe 


FRANCE 
(Edited by Ph. Wolff) 


RocER Dron. Histoire da la Vigne et du Vin en France, des Origines au XIXe Siécle. 
(Paris. 1959. Pp. xii + 768. En vente chez l’auteur, to rue Benouville, 
Paris 16, No. 45.) 


For twenty five years M. Roger Dion has been conducting patient researches 
into the history of the French vineyards. Some of his conclusions have appeared 
in the form of articles but the completed work now published is a fine achieve- 
ment and of exceptional interest. The story begins with the introduction of 
wine into Gaul by oriental merchants. The history of wine consumption is, 
thereafter, in two phases. In the first, wine is the aristocratic beverage, a major 
factor distinguishing the life of the man of quality. The wine-stock was intro- 
duced into Gaul, round the cities, by the Roman conquerors. New plants were 
developed so that vineyards could be extended beyond the Mediterranean 
area. The vine survived the barbaric invasions and continued to ornament 
the city suburbs and the noble estates. The vineyard is indeed ‘one of the best 
preserved Roman remains of our land’. But the production of quality wine 
cannot be pushed beyond certain climatic limits. When the wealthy classes 
further north adopted the noble drink, an export trade developed from 
vineyards round Laon and Paris. In the twelfth century the impetus of this 
luxury trade encouraged the extension of the vineyards which crept southwards 
in the opposite direction to that first taken by the vine when it had conquered 
Gaul. Wines of Auxerre, of Saint Pourgain, of Anjou, of La Rochelle—then, 
in the thirteenth century, the wines of Beaune and Bordeaux. Only the South 
East, the cradle of viticulture, was not an exporter of wine, being badly placed 
for transport. 

In the mid-fourteenth century comes the second phase, when wine gradually 
became a popular drink. The change was accomplished in the towns through 
servants who drank the inferior wines of their masters. Slowly the artisans 
followed their example. As the common people increased in numbers in the 
towns, so the taverns grew and new vineyards extended in the suburbs. Pro- 
duction of cheap wine went on growing steadily down to the mid-nineteenth 
century. M. Dion’s account stops with the revolution provoked by the phyllox- 
era and the coming of the railways. 

Written by a geographer endowed with strong historical sense, this book is 
concerned above all with the geographical problems of the localization of the 
vines. Little attention is devoted to the techniques of wine production or to 
economic and social relations between producers, landowners, merchants and 
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transporters. But the exceptional quality of presentation, the wide perspective 
opened up and the method of using the various sources, make this one of 
the best books yet written on the historic rural economy of France. Two points 
especially stand out. First the way in which vine growing offered the peasants 
an extra activity and source of income comparable to that offered in England 
by rural! textile industries. Second, the revolution in consumption provoked 
by the progressive popularization of a drink long regarded as one of the 
principal luxuries of life. 


Aix G. Dusy 


THERESE SCLAFERT. Cultures en Haute Provence. Déboisements et pdturages au Moyen 
Age. (Les Hommes et la Terre, 1V. Paris. 1959. Pp. 271. N. F. 24) 


The title of this work is deceptive: it pays little attention to agriculture, that 
cereal production which formed the basis of peasant activity. The author, an 
historical geographer, has tried to find in the rural economy the explanation 
of the landscape of the Southern Alps, stripped by a formidable and torrential 
erosion. The book is therefore primarily a study of stock raising. In fact, after 
the thirteenth century, the territory was over-grazed in areas where the vege- 
tation was delicate, in spite of the efforts of village communities and small 
nobility to regulate the grazing rights of migrant herds and oppose the interests 
of the big graziers. The difficulties abated in the second half of the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the country suffered a 
terrible demographic depression; during that period, woods and pastures 
recovered, but after the mid-fifteenth century, the mountains were over- 
burdened afresh with stock, a consequence of unregulated grazing of the wastes. 
From 1550, there is mention in the sources of disasters caused by erosion and 
flooding. 

The editing of the work, which appeared posthumously, leaves something 
to be desired. One misses any close coordination of economic facts with social 
structure—the strength of family ties and the precocious cohesion of the village 
community that are peculiar to the region. But with its excellent maps, this 
study, exploiting as it does the wealth of the archives of Provence and Dauphiné, 
contains a number of special studies of exceptional interest. 


Aix G. Dusy 


Jose Gentit pa Sitva. Marchandises et Finances. II. Lettres de Lisbonne 1563-1578. 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. xx = 12. Collection Affaires et gens ad? 
Affaires, XIV, 4.) 


‘This book’, the author writes, ‘is part of a planned series of publications; its 
object is to provide historians with the whole of the correspondence sent from 
Lisbon to the House of Ruiz. These documents will occupy two volumes to 
cover the period from 1563 to the end of 1578. The first volume contains the 
letters of Antonio Gomes and his sons Luis and Manuel Gomes d’Elvas; the 
second those of Fernando and Tristao de Morales and all the other corres- 


pondents.’ 
Henri Lapeyre and the present author have already made the Ruiz corres- 
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pondence well known. The present collection of 325 letters, in Spanish, is 
accompanied by short editorial summaries of each letter, and a chart gives a 
schematic view of the mercantile activities involved. A third volume will 
include an index of persons, place names, materials and a glossary of mercan- 
tile and financial terms. 

The fortunes of the merchant bankers who corresponded from Lisbon with 
the Ruiz represent only a particular aspect of the Portuguese economy: but 
if the reflection is not exact, the situation appears very clearly in their letters. 
Here are all the arts of buying, selling and paying. Where? When? How? These 
are the three questions the merchants always have in their minds. 

The synthesis José Gentil Da Silva will later build on these publications will 
be a definitive contribution to our understanding of the exchange market in 
the sixteenth century. 


Toulouse F. Mauro 


JEAN DELUMEAU. Vie économique et sociale de Rome dans la seconde moitié du XVIéme 
siecle. (Paris: éd. de Boccard. 1957-59. Pp. 1038. 2 vols. Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. Fascicule 184. NF. 80) 


The second volume of M. Delumeau’s masterly study has now appeared. It is 
in three parts: the roads to Rome, the City and its countryside, and the 
financial problems. Their significance can only be grasped if it is remembered 
that Rome produced little or nothing and was only an enormous centre of 
consumption, perhaps the most important in Western Europe. The road 
system was of great importance, especially for the travellers and pilgrims who 
gave Roman consumption a seasonal character. Thus economic results flowed 
from political, religious and cultural forces. The only ‘generative’ industry 
in Rome was building, which was linked essentially to these forces. Jean 
Delumeau attempts a precise inventory. Studying the problem of corn, he 
finds a particular instance of the mechanism described by Braudel operating 
in the whole Mediterranean area at this same period. Alongside small luxury 
trades, there was one great trade—silver. In the third section, M. Delumeau 
first describes the Roman monetary system. In regard to the gold-silver ratio, 
he shows that Rome was less short of gold than other cities and governments in 
Spain and Italy. The gold-silver ratio evolves after 1560, as elsewhere, un- 
favourably to silver. ‘Rome which was receiving many more visitors and 
pilgrims round about 1600 than 50 or 75 years earlier, was flooded with 
foreign silver and mixed metal coins, and this influx raised the local price of 
gold.’ The author coordinates several price series which can now be added to 
those collected by his predecessors for other Italian cities. The accuracy of his 
five conclusions would need a discussion to itself. Pretty much the same rhythms 
are found here as elsewhere, with variations depending on the particular 
commodities under consideration. 

The chapter on the financial difficulties of the Papacy and on the role of the 
monti (loans) is one of the most interesting. The work ends with a study of 
banking. This is a fundamental work which makes good the lacunae of the 
Pecchiai and the Rodocilanachi. As the writer says, the rebuilding and splendour 
of Rome in the sixteenth century were possible only through Spanish American 
silver. St. Peter’s alone cost 44 tons of fine silver. Did Rome fall victim in the 
seventeenth century to this very grandeur, exhausted by this immense effort, 
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and victim of the decline of Potosi? True, she remained the religious centre of 
the world, but her physiognomy was set rigid for three hundred years. Basically, 
Rome had all the faults of a modern capital city: a population of bureaucrats 
and a luxury economy. 


Toulouse F. Mauro 


Gaston RAMBERT. Histoire de Commerce de Marseille. Vol. VI. De 1660 a 1789. 
Les Colonies. (Paris: Plon. 1959. Pp. ix + 664. NF. 24) 


As with the preceding volumes in this series, this one does not merely duplicate 
the works of Paul Masson, to whom it is dedicated (Masson wrote Marseille 
et la Colonisation Frangaise, an excellent study but less well known than his work 
on the Levant and the Barbary Coast.) In a long investigation the author has 
explored the archives of Paris and Marseilles, as well as other public and 
private archives in the Metropolis and the Antilles. The first section of 460 
pages is devoted to these. North America, the East Indies and the Far East 
occupy the remainder. 

Several essential facts emerge: by 1789, Marseilles had secured an enviable 
place in the colonial trade alongside Nantes and Le Havre. In the local 
economy, colonial trade came second, after that with the Levant. It was the 
result of a long series of efforts, sometimes spectacular, which fitted well into 
the general economic situation of France. We find here (what labrousse 
indicated for France as a whole in 1788) the pressure of exports to the colonies 
and of re-exports of colonial products. Marseilles became, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, the great Mediterranean entrepot for exotic products 
where one could always find coffee, sugar, indigo, cocoa, and Indian fabrics. 
The merchants of Marseilles became increasingly the transporters of East 
Indian merchandise to America, the carriers of international trade, adapting 
themselves well to the climate of free competition, so different from the atmos- 
phere of ‘privilege’ of Levantine trade. Above all, they managed to revise 
their outlook and enlarge their horizons, accepting a new type of risk. 

Colonial commerce, then, played a motivating role at Marseilles that was 
as much psychological as economic. 


Toulouse F. Mauro 


Prerre Gousert. Familles Marchandes sous Ancien Régime: les Danse et les 
Motte, de Beawais. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Collection Affaires et Gens 
d’ Affaires, XVI. Pp. xxiv + 192. NF. 16) 


The author, whose principal work (on Beauvais from 1600 to 1730) we still 
await, gives us here its complement. From private archives he has managed 
to reconstruct the history of two families enriched in the seventeenth century 
by the trade and industry in linens (then rivalling the traditional hemp) and 
halted in their ambitions in the eighteenth century by the competition of 
cotton, silk and ‘Indian’ goods. Their fortunes are traced to about 1870, to 
‘Illustrate the réles which they played in the social and political life of their 
province, as their wealth became landed and their pretensions aristocratic. 
Here, crystallized in one or two examples, is the réle of the entrepreneur In 
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the economic expansion and development of capitalism. The sudden rise of 
the two families between 1640 and 1650 can hardly have happened by reason 
of the national economic policy, and economic circumstances are not enough 
to explain it. . 

In the eighteenth century, faced by the competition of cotton on the home 
market, the Danse firm adapted itself and sought new markets in Latin 
America, abandoning business in 1768. Between 1765 and 1775 four ‘manu- 
factories’ were built at Beauvais making printed calicos and replacing the 
already outmoded linen. é 

This whole story would have interested Schumpeter; and rightly. Family 
archives are very rare for the seventeenth century. These have the honour to 
be handled by a master. 


Toulouse F, Mauro 


KAre D. Tonnesson. La défaite des Sans-culottes. (Paris: Librairie R. Clavreuil 
for Oslo University Press. 1959. Pp. xix + 456.) 


One of Lord Acton’s unhappiest judgements was about the French Revolution; 
‘In a few years’, he said, ‘all will be known that ever can be known’. In fact, 
the horizon is as far away as ever. In the last thirty years the study of revo- 
lutionary history has once more been transformed. The change can be briefly 
summed up as one from parliamentary to social history; it is associated with 
the names of Lefebvre and Soboul in France, and Rudé and Cobb in England. 
In the picture which has slowly been built up by the work of these and other 
scholars it is the masses which attract attention rather than the politicians, 
The people are no longer simply a homogeneous rural or urban unity, dragged 
on stage from time to time as a facteur accélérateur to explain some crisis and 
then pushed off again into the wings; they now appear as a highly complex 
agglomeration of groups reacting in many different ways to the Revolution. 
Mr Tonnesson’s study of the popular movements of the year III is firmly in 
the recent tradition. He analyzes the Parisian popular movements which 
culminated in the riots of Germinal and Prairial, These sprang ultimately from 
the hardships and famine which followed the abolition of the economic controls 
of the Terror. The apparatus of revolutionary government began to be dis- 
mantled and this meant increasingly effective limitations—initiated under 
Robespierre—on the power of the sections of Paris to intervene in politics. 
Local government in the capital was re-organized; purges after Thermidor had 
brought about a high degree of ‘dé-sans-culottisation’ and even enjoyed some 
popular approval. When Prairial came round the revolutionary élite was no 
longer able to lead the crowd to effective action; the purge which followed 
decapitated the sans-culotte movement and the next popular rising in Paris did 
not come until 1830. 

The manuscript sources on which this book is based are the archives of the 
organs of central government and the papers of the sections and sociétés populaires ; 
these have all been used before. Here they do not pile up as massively con- 
vincing an analysis of sans-culotte Paris as that of Soboul for the year IL, but, 
rather, a more detailed account of the developments described by Mr Rudé. 
There seems to be no reason to question Mr Tonnesson’s scholarship in the 
handling of his materials. The picture of the popular movement which emerges 
is nota very novel one, although he is able to correct his predecessors.in one 
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or two minor matters. He gives fuller treatment than other historians to the 
incidents involving the arrested deputies on 13 Germinal but it is not easy to 
see much more than a verbal point in his ‘correction of his predecessors’ 
comments on the repression after Prairzal. Perhaps his major innovation is his 
acceptance of the view that Prairial was the result of a plot hatched in the 
Plessis prison; nonetheless, this seems to turn on the unexamined premise that 
the pamphlet ‘L’Jnsurrection du Peuple’ presupposes the existence of a group of 
organizers rather than merely propagandists of insurrection. The question 
cannot be regarded as settled. The usefulness of this book is in fact that it 
confirms rather than changes recent ideas. The importance of the sans-culotte 
revolutionary élite is as convincingly shown by the Prairial failures as by 
earlier successes. There were other elements in the popular movements of the 
year III, yet it was not the Jacobin politician but the sans-culotte who provided 
such leadership of the masses as in fact existed. One interesting reflexion which 
emerges after a reading of this book is that class-consciousness seems always 
more clearly defined on the side of the honnétes gens—the bourgeoisie—than 
among the masses, where the sans-culotte had to force it to a focus. Yet Mr 
Tonnesson’s evidence is here tantalizingly thin (nor can he be blamed for this; 
he is not, after all, studying the middle class). Outside the Convention itself 
he has to rely on little more than denunciations by the sections after Thermidor 
to show what the middle class thought. But who, one wonders, were the 
bourgeoisie? It is a question asked some years ago about the sans-culottes, and 
answered by the historians of whom Mr Tonnesson is the latest. Thanks to 
them, we now may know more about the class which lost the revolution than 
that which (we have always been told) won it. Perhaps it is the bourgeoisie of 
the years II and III which now awaits its Lefebvre or its Soboul. 


Merton College, Oxford J. M. Roserts 


Guy Tuurtuer. Georges Dufaud et les débuts du Grand Capitalisme dans la métallurgie 
du Nivernais au XIX Siécle. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Collection Affaires 
et Gens d’ Affaires, XX. Pp. 254. NF. 29) 


M. Guy Thuiller’s study of the metallurgical industry of the Nevers region 
and its vicissitudes over almost a century deserves attention for many reasons. 
Based on substantial primary sources, with a long appendix of original docu- 
ments, reports, narratives of travel through English and French mining areas, 
note books, and ledgers, the study centres on the history of the works at Four- 
chambault which was, during the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
largest metallurgical establishment in France. The author gives us an unusually 
penetrating account of the evolution of the enterprise. 

It was founded in 1821, in a region already active in the eighteenth century, 
the product of a partnership between a local speculator with powerful English 
connexions (he had made a fortune by guaranteeing the monopoly of English 
castings imported into France) and the Parisian commercial house of Boignes. 
Fourchambault rapidly outpaced its rivals and M. Thuillier gives convincing 
reasons for its rise, based on a minute analysis of its correspondence, accounts 
and balance sheets. Its exceptional success was due, in fact, to the new spirit 
of audacity and drive which animated its management. ‘To produce in quantity 
and at low prices, to conquer ever growing markets—this was a new policy 


for the times. Up to then, industrialists had sought monopoly profits at the 
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cost of output. Now prices were restrained so as to increase production and 
dominate the market. 

Until 1850 there was a steady investment of capital on a large scale, accompa- 
nied by technical innovations that adapted raw materials to the needs of the 
market and reduced prices by economies in costs. In giving priority to invest- 
ment policy, M. Thuillier reveals the fundamental sources of industrial 
advance and development in heavy industry. 

The policy did not go unhindered. Difficulties arose from the high price of 
coal, bought expensively from St. Etienne. From 1840, selling prices fell. 
There was implacable opposition from competitors. As time went on, the 
enterprise ran into trouble; for example, during the crisis of 1857-9. In an 
attempt to counteract the depression, Fourchambault extended its raw 
material interests, taking in the coal mines of Commentry and the blast 
furnaces of Montlugon. The move was not successful, for the mines starved 
the forges of new capital, now more than ever necessary to meet growing 
competition. Management became, as so often, lethargic, giving up its former 
interests as financial difficulties grew, and production and profits fell. The 
battle became a retreat and from 1860 the story is one of a long drawn out 
decline, ended in 1898 by the dismantling of the works at Decazeville and the 
closing of the sites at Nevers. 

One can only give a glimpse of a book rich in facts judicially explored, and 
in novel and fruitful ideas. A few criticisms must be advanced. Certainly 
investment played a vital part in the rise and fall of Fourchambault, as with 
other great concerns; but M. Thuillier tends to obscure the disadvantages of 
its poor supplies of raw material and fuel. These conditions proved disastrous 
when the iron of Berry and Nevers was exhausted and when the metal industries 
tended to move towards the more favourable regions of the North and North 
East. In such conditions, was insufficient investment enough to explain irre- 
mediable decline? Again, though the title of the book centres on Georges 
Dufaud, he is soon lost sight of. It is a pity more space is not given to the human 
element. Finally, the essay on the mines at Decize is rather sight and only 
loosely related to the main theme. 

All the same, M. Thuillier has laid the foundations splendidly for a definitive 
work on the evolution of the economy ofa province. It is to be hoped it will 
follow rapidly. 

P. LEon 
Lyon 


GENERAL 


D. E. C. Eversiey. Social Theories of Fertility and the Malthusian Debate. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. ix + 313. 355.) 


As a subject that touches on life and death, sickness and war, sex and status, 
population has naturally been capable of rousing strong passions in many 
of its students. It is their passions and preoccupations that interest Dr Eversley, 
but of their theories he has a low opinion. Dr Eversley is not appreciative of 
the ‘welter of half-truths, metaphysics, moralizing, political and religious 
pamphleteering, and plagiarism’ which he has found in early population 
treatises. Nor is he much happier with recent ones or with the present state 
of population studies. 

He has chosen to discuss population theories chiefly as mirrors of their 
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times, reflecting the flux of social conditions, of moral norms and values, and 
the hopes and fears focussed on population. There might, as Dr Eversley 
argues, be some grounds for expecting writers on fertility and population to be 
particularly interesting witnesses on these matters, and he insists that this 
historical interest is his ‘excuse’, as he calls it, for reading such literature at 
all. The validity of their theories, on the other hand, is none of his business, he 
claims. 

The truth of the matter is that this approach is not very profitable. We 
simply do not learn very much about past societies from their population 
theories—certainly nothing that we did not know before. On the other hand, 
Dr Eversley gives us an excellent demonstration of how population theories 
were moulded by time and place. It may be contrary to his avowed purpose, 
but it is above all as a systematic survey of early thought on fertility, particu- 
larly in the nineteenth century, that his book is eminently valuable. It is not, 
and could not be, pioneering in a field so well-trod, but it offers an extensive, 
painstaking, and erudite analysis of a vast body of literature. Malthus and his 
followers and critics are in the centre of attention, but earlier writers and later 
ones, on the Continent as well as in England, are considered. Among the 
uneven recent contributions to the Malthusian debate (in its genuine sense), 
this is one of the few works that bear comparison to classics such as J. A. 
Field’s posthumous Essays on Population (1931). 

Most early population theories were concerned with social and economic 
motives to limit fertility, principally by the avoidance or postponement of 
marriage. Such restraint was occasionally called wicked, at other times prudent; 
sometimes disastrous and sometimes desperately necessary. It was variously 
ascribed to the taste for comfort (‘luxury’, ‘decencies’, or simply emulation 
and rising standards) ; to the need to maintain status and keep property intact 
(primogeniture, peasant proprietorship); to the desire to advance oneself 
or one’s children (thrift, dowries, education). In contrast to such restraint, 
perverse or prudent as the case might be, there was the unchecked fertility of 
the hopelessly poor. Where prudence prevailed, a Wohlstandstheorte or pros- 
perity theory of population would apply; where it did not, an Armutstheorie, a 
poverty theory. Suspended between them there rested and rests the central 
problem of how standards of living and comfort are ever established and 
raised. 

The contributors to this literature have been legion, and their work adds up 
to an impressive body of social analysis and shrewd observation, as well asa 
museum of macabre curiosities, obsessions and errors. Dr Eversley appreciates 
the incidental sociological commentaries in these documents, the vivid glimpses 
of social life, the inadvertent revelations of the prevalent ethics. As history it 1s 
interesting enough—but as demographic theory he finds it pitiful. According 
to his own declared intentions, this should not really concern him. But it is not 
reasonable to assume that our interest in population theories as pieces of his- 
torical evidence could be entirely divorced from their relevance and correctness. 
And in the end, Dr Eversley naturally enough gets into the fray as a critic of 
demographic theories, and a very stern one at that. This part of his book, it 
must be said, is far less successful. For an intellectual historian he is an unusually 
intolerant critic, with a dangerous penchant for methodology. Lugubriously, 
he grumbles about the lack of ‘scientific method’ and deplores the appalling 
habit of presenting hypotheses about population on a mere minimum of 
supporting evidence. But there is never quite enough evidence in social science. 
Lack of evidence is one of the facts of life—the question is which propositions 
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can be reconciled with such evidence as can be had. It is quite beside the point 
to criticize the scholars of the past for not having census figures. 

But above all he is offended, as a theorist, by the very qualities which, as a 
historian, he finds so endearing—the passions and the tumult, the politics and 
the prejudice. Their unfortunate progeny is ‘the tradition of the inspired guess 
and the search for the universal law’. Now, it is obviously true that population 
studies have been plagued by more than their share of cranks, though perhaps 
not more so than economics. And Dr Eversley’s sociological interest in ideas 
that flow from ‘the subconscious levels of popular belief? makes him take them 
too seriously. In part, his unfavourable impression of the intellectual stature 
of population studies is due to this failure to distinguish more serious students 
from mere pamphleteers, dilettantes and sermonizers. But only in part, for his 
harshest criticism is actually reserved for the most serious students, and the 
worst offender in his eyes is Malthus himself. 

In fact, his intemperate exasperation with Malthus is one of the extraordinary 
things about Dr Eversley’s book. From the first page to the last Malthus is 
under steady fire. He is charged not merely with error but with intellectual 
dishonesty. His contradictions are described as evasive and cowardly, his social 
and political views as rigid and malicious. Worst of all, Malthus obstinately 
refused to yield points even when he must have known that he was wrong. His 
inconsistencies are said to reveal ‘a weakness in the man himself’. His mild 
confusion on the subject of ‘moral’ and ‘prudential’ restraint comes in for 
pages of pedantic scrutiny in the course of which Dr Eversley demolishes him 
—‘yet, there was nowhere an open admission of defeat’. 

Virtually all of these strictures are grotesquely unfair and more damaging 
to the author than to the victim. When Malthus is said to have found it 
‘necessary to bolster up his simple law with masses of so-called evidence’, the 
superciliousness is entirely out of place. To say that Malthus ‘stands out as a 
man who scorned all statistics’ is a preposterous judgment on a man whose 
command of the vital statistics then available was quite remarkable. (Theres 
no discussion of the statistical problems in Dr Eversley’s book.) We are told 
that Malthus ‘never allowed that even in his period the rate of increase of 
population was already slackening’, and that he chose to ignore the results of 
the 1831 Census. But what did the Enumeration of 1831 show? According 
to Rickman’s preface (p. xlv), the population had grown at a somewhat higher 
rate in 1820-30 than in 1810-20 (15-8 per cent versus 14°8). And was it really, 
as Dr Eversley rashly claims, because Malthus ‘lacked the courage to follow 
through the implications of his own observations’ that he had not ‘heartily 
agreed with those who wanted to banish the spectre he had raised by improving 
everyone’s income’? Or was it just that he was a more realistic economist than 
Dr Eversley? When Malthus is finally blamed for having blocked ‘the true path 
of science’, for delaying the coming of demographic insight and for ensuring 
that ‘for a hundred years any debate on Malthus was bound to be emotional, 
political, and unscientific’, one can only mutter that this sad state of affairs 
obviously has persisted for considerably more than a hundred years. 

As for the Malthusian fears of our own times, Dr Eversley seems to think 
that there is a consensus among demographers that they are as unwarranted 
today as they were in the last century. There is no echo of the ‘population 
explosion’ in these pages. Curiously enough, while he is impatient with ‘the 
ghost of Parson Malthus’ and with these ill-founded fears of overpopulation, 
Dr Eversley is quite ready to take French fears of underpopulation at face 
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value and regards it as established that French population growth in the 
nineteenth century was too slow. 

The hope for population theory is said to lie with sociology, scientific and 
electronic, investigating the factors that determine fertility—‘and that means 
all the factors’. We might then be spared those ‘premature comprehensive 
theories’, the guesses and the universal laws. No one, of course, will object to 
fact-finding and the accumulation of data, to the construction of less ambitious 
but more complex theoretical schemata. In fact, this is precisely what modern 
demographers, whose work Dr Eversley hardly mentions, seem to be engaged 
upon. But it is not, as Dr Eversley thinks, ‘an inherent vice’ but a healthy thing 
when theories, whether of population or any other phenomena, strive for 
simplicity. If a few factors will do, ‘all the factors’ are not interesting, and the 
gain in meaningfulness is immense. Dr Eversley seems to have a weakness for 
the broad and sweeping formulas linking fertility to ‘a vast complex of inter- 
related causes’ and hinting vaguely at intriguing interactions. At least they 
leave nothing out of account and make no presumptuous claims. But, as he 
also realizes, they are as meaningless as the historians’ stereotyped reference 
to a miscellany of social and economic factors, and he would of course prefer 
something firmer. 

As an historian in search of a population theory, Dr Eversley is frustrated 
and shocked by the confusion he has found in the demographers’ camp. His 
disappointment prevents him from appreciating the very real achievements 
he himself has documented. 


Columbia University GoRAN OHLIN 


Caxvin B. Hoover. The Economy, Liberty and the State. (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1959. Pp. 445. $5.00.) 


What are the prospects for the survival of personal liberty under the various 
types of economic system known to be viable under contemporary circum- 
stances? What light does the recent history of Russia, the United States, Britain, 
Germany, and other advanced countries throw on this question? What are the 
trends and tendencies in modern economic life that favour or threaten the 
survival of personal liberty, and whence do they arise? 

Such are the themes that Dr Hoover of Duke University examines in this 
very personal and sagacious book. Supported by his own varied experience in 
academic and administrative life, and drawing on what is obviously very 
extensive reading, he does not hesitate to express opinions that are sometimes 
sharply at variance with convention. The result is a book that is both enter- 
taining and informative, and much less bleakly positivistic than the studies 
with which the Twentieth Century Fund is traditionally associated. In all 
countries, Dr Hoover finds, the trend has been toward extension of state power, 
whether as a result of revolution, or by conscious choice through parliamentary 
action, or by gradual and almost imperceptible change. ‘The problem is, the 
extent to which this growth of state power has diminished liberties formerly 
protected by capitalistic institutions and the extent to which this has bees 
offset by the enlargement of other liberties’. As long as the degree of ‘statization 
(the author’s unfortunate term) is less than complete, state power can be 
extended to considerable lengths without substantial encroachments upon 
individual liberty. In totalitarian economies the use of terror is a necessary 
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part of the process of one-man rule; in other economies the denial of individual 
liberty may be more a matter of the political philosophies and personalities of 
the dominant élite than of the degree of ‘statization’. 

The strongest sections of the book are the four chapters on the Soviet Union 
and the three on the United States. Much slighter, and more in the nature of 
interpretive essays, are the sections on Britain, Nazi Germany, and the eco- 
nomic systems of western Europe. Particularly significant is the author’s 
emphasis on the threats to individual liberty inherent in any industrialized 
economy in which the bargaining units are large. The laissez-faire economy 
emerges as a historic curiosity, dependent for its existence upon a unique 
conjuncture of organizational and technological conditions. Differences among 
the industrialized, militaristic, corporative economies of the present are, it is 
argued, less economic than they are political and cultural. In these circum- 
stances, the relation between the growth of state control of the economy and 
possible restriction of personal liberty becomes ‘extremely complex and most 
difficult to measure and analyze’. 


Unwwersity of California, Riverside H. G. J. AITKEN 


A. H. Cove. Business Enterprise in its Social Setting. (Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. xiii + 286. $5.50.) 


It is Professor Cole’s contention that economic theorists of the past forty years 
have either ignored the entrepreneur completely, or have neglected many of 
his important attributes; and that, in default of adequate a priori treatment, the 
subject may be studied inductively by a thorough sifting of material already 
produced as well as by new studies in business history. That the entrepreneur 
should be studied intensively has been given practical urgency by the current 
interest in the fomentation of economic development in backward countries; 
for a strong prima facie case can be made for singling out entrepreneurship as 
the seed of development. 

Professor Cole can point to a decade’s work, very much of it under his 
inspiration, on this programme of systematically collecting and analyzing case 
histories—part of this book is devoted to presenting a set of short contrasting 
cases. By now there ought to be sufficient material for the tentative introduction 
of an analytical framework; indeed there is so much material that critical 
analytical thought seems imperative. It may be, too, that some conclusions 
can be reached. Professor Cole does not attempt to provide a solid, coherent 
framework here—but time and again he delineates possible elements of it. 

Thus this work is at once a manifesto, a progress report, and a piece of 
tentative analysis. In endeavouring to accomplish all three aims within a short 
book, the reader may feel that Professor Cole has attempted too much; but 
it is no doubt his intention to tantalize his readers by presenting them with a 
menu rather than a substantial meal. May one general reader, daunted by the 
mass of material that already exists, express the hope that Professor Cole will 
inspire one of his disciples to enlarge and consolidate his themes? It is a subject 
on which the best type of American text book would be invaluable. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. F. Wricar 
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PF. L. Carsten. Princes and Parliaments in Germany from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1959. Pp. x + 474. 505.) 


Original contributions to European continental history by scholars working 
in British universities are regrettably infrequent. All the more therefore is a 
welcome due to Dr Carsten’s new book, in more than one sense a sequel to 
The Origins of Prussia. Dr Carsten now moves beyond the confines of the Hohen- 
zollern dominions to offer a survey of constitutional relationships in half-a- 
dozen other secular German principalities. Meetings of Estates in these terri- 
tories, as Dr Carsten points out, originated in the later middle ages partly 
owing to the need of the rulers for ‘extraordinary’ supplies of money, and 
partly because of the incessant bickering among the ruling families, which, 
made individual princes eager to win the support of their subjects: a summons 
of the Estates offered an obvious means of enlisting it. There is a certain analogy 
with English practice here—indeed, one of the refreshing qualities of the book 
is the way in which Dr Carsten is able unobtrusively to use his experience as a 
teacher of English history to illumine the course of German constitutional 
developments. The Estates reached in general the zenith of their power in the 
early sixteenth century, after which they took a divergent but usually down- 
ward course. Dr Carsten very properly gives a warning against the acceptance 
of facile explanations for this decline, which cannot be ascribed simply to the 
Reformation, or the Thirty Years’ War, or the rise of standing armies, or the 
application of the general excise, or indeed any other particular phenomenon. 
Much depended on personalities. Nor did the assemblies of Estates wither 
away in all the principalities; they continued to be of importance in Wiirttem- 
berg in the eighteenth century, and in Saxony the ancient constitution survived 
until 1831—within a year of the first Reform Act. It is salutary for students of 
English history to be reminded that there were parliaments continuously 
functioning on the continent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries other 
than the better-known assemblies of the western states or the archaic Polish 
gatherings. 

Dr Carsten’s book is however not merely a handy narrative of constitutional 
progress and regress in the greater German principalities (though it will inevi- 
tably be sometimes used by students in this country as such). His text is based 
throughout upon original sources, buttressed by investigations in the archives 
at Stuttgart, Munich and Landshut. This secure foundation enables him to 
challenge the whole accepted interpretation of German history during the 
period under review and, particularly with regard to Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, 
to join issue where necessary with the writers of the authoritative histories. 
Dr Carsten’s thesis, presented with much weight, is—broadly speaking—that 
German history has hitherto been viewed through absolutist spectacles, with 
attention focussed on the personalities and achievements of the princes, while 
the achievements of the Estates, which were positive as well as negative, have 
been mistakenly ignored or derided by historians. Or, to put it differently, 
that there is material for a ‘whig’ interpretation of German history to whose 
value the German historians of to-day would do well to awaken. He can point 
to the enduring tradition of constitutional rights that had something to hand 
on to the liberal movement in the nineteenth century; to the curb put upon 
the military establishments of the princes, without which Germany might in 
the eighteenth century have been even more a battlefield than in the seven- 
teenth; to the diversion of revenue to educational or charitable purposes, 
as in Saxony and Wiirttemberg; and to innumerable checks upon acts of 
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petty tyranny. One striking example of misrepresentation corrected by Dr 
Carsten deserves mention: the request of the Bavarian Estates to the duke in 
1577 not to be summoned again during his lifetime. This did not mean that 
they were weary of meeting and content to abandon their power to the prince, 
as both Riezler and Déberl (the standard historians of Bavaria) interpreted it, 
but that they did not wish to be called to vote further taxes. Dr Carsten does 
not concern himself in this volume with the Free Cities: their contribution to 
the German version of whiggery no doubt deserves a study to itself. 

There is a wealth of information on a variety of subjects in this book. Like 
all pioneering studies, it whets the appetite of the reader, who from time to 
time is carried up to a vantage point from which new vistas emerge—only to 
be swept away almost at once. No doubt, if the material was to be compressed 
into one volume, Dr Carsten had to keep strictly to his chosen highway and 
drive straight through the welter of facts and interpretations. Perhaps on some 
other occasion he will assemble for us at greater length his views on the Prussian 
influence in fiscal and military policy on the other German states, or on the 
effectiveness of the imperial authority after 1648, or on the influence of the 
churches, whether catholic or protestant, in the various diets—all topics on 
which he touches from time to time. Dr Carsten also mentions the social and 
economic background of the constitutional conflicts he describes, but it is 
evident that he would accept no simple explanation based on class divisions: 
the nobles, so much to the fore in Bavaria and Hesse, were less prominent in 
the urbanized Rhineland and did not count at all in Wirttemberg. But might 
it be possible to explain the clashes of princes and parliaments as in some degree 
struggles between consumers and producers? Here again, no simple answer 
is possible, though the successes of the Estates in limiting court extravagance 
in the sixteenth century and in checking the development of standing armies 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth doubtless helped to maintain the numbers 
of the productive labour force. Nor is it mere coincidence that the political 
influence of the nobles seems to have been maintained (in one form or another) 
chiefly in those parts of Germany where navigable rivers opened an outlet 
for agricultural produce on the European market—there was no such vent for 
the comparatively depressed noble landowners of Wirttemberg. Perhaps Dr 
Carsten will tell us more about these and other matters in a subsequent volume. 
Meanwhile, he has presented much on which his readers may profitably 
meditate. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


HERBERT APTHEKER. The Colonial Era. (International Publishers. 1959. Pp. 
158. $2.00.) 


Mr Aptheker’s brief Marxist study of the colonial period of British America has, 
for a survivor of the 1930s, a nostalgic quality, summoning up the memory of 
days when issues seemed clear and sharply defined. Indeed, the book provides 
a welcome relief from the ‘homogenized history’ of recent years. For the 
Marxian dialectic, since it honours the principle of tension and conflict in 
history, is truer to our historical experience than an historiography which 
substitutes trends and developments, which plays down or obscures crises, 
and which assures us that the differences between right or left, North or South, 
Federalist or Republican are more apparent than real. 
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Thus, oddly enough, Mr Aptheker’s work, slight as it is, stands as a kind of 
judgment on contemporary American historiography. It makes clear that if 
dialectical materialism, at least as practiced by Aptheker, has an old-fashioned 
charm, it has not been superseded by any newer or more satisfactory system 
for interpreting our past. = 

I would not presume to suggest that Mr Aptheker wears his Marxist dogmas 
like a hair shirt, but it is perhaps worth remarking that he is virtually the only 
traditionally-trained and plainly competent American historian still writing 
under the Marxist dispensation, and this reader feels a certain poignance in 
the author’s obvious effort to write a history that satisfies the canons of Marxism 
on the one hand and of respectable academic history on the other. 

Nor is he unsuccessful. Discounting his constant emphasis on the creative 
role of the Indian and the Negro slave in colonial America—which seems at 
least to this reviewer simply sentimentality—and making other minor adjust- 
ments for Mr Aptheker’s Marxist bias, this little volume gives an informed and 
intelligent account of our colonial beginnings. 


Unwwersity of California, Los Angeles PAGE SMITH 


FrepD J. Rippy. British Investments in Latin America, 1822-1949: A Case Study in the 
Operations of Private Enterprise in Retarded Regions. (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press; London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
xi + 249. $5.00.) 


This new book is a welcome addition to the scanty literature on the large inflow 
of British funds into Latin America, which has lasted for more than a century. 
This phenomenon left its distinctive imprint in the recipient area as well as, 
for some periods at least, in Great Britain itself. 

After an introductory chapter, the book is divided into three parts: in the 
first, a chronological description is made of British investments after 1820. A 
maze of information is put forward: names of companies involved, charac- 
teristics of bond issues, dates, interests, periods of default, etc. In the second 
part, a country by country analysis is made, always in the same descriptive 
manner. Part three includes a very interesting comparison of British invest- 
ments in Latin America with those in other areas which, although made on a 
sample basis, tends to support the view, taken by the author, that the low 
profitability of investments in Latin America was rather an exception to an 
otherwise generally good world picture. Those who profited were investment 
houses, manufacturers, exporters, shipping companies, rather than the in- 
vestors themselves. The concluding chapters review British opinion regarding 
the value of foreign investments, as well as the views of the recipient countries. 
The conclusion, expected but nonetheless striking, is that at both ends there 
were very strong misgivings about the benefits of the whole affair. 

There is, however, a contradiction between the alleged low profitability of 
investment and the persistence of a large inflow of capital, which cannot be 
explained solely by the existence of middlemen who profited enormously. 
Moreover, the author does not give an idea of the relative importance of 
British investment in Latin America, as compared to total foreign investment 
and to total local investment. This is partly because of the difficulty of estimating 
the amount of British capital invested in any Latin American country. In 
many cases, British investment started an operation that grew afterwards on 
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the basis of reinvesting its profits, without great diversion of funds from the 
mother country. On the other hand, accumulated profits were never an 1m- 
portant part of public securities, which in some countries made up a sub- 
stantial part of total British investment. These differences will have to be 
analyzed some day through case studies of the leading foreign and local 
companies. If this is done, light will be thrown on the balance of payment 
problems experienced by Latin American countries, a phenomenon directly 
related to the amount and type of foreign investments. Such historians will 
also throw light on the development of entrepreneurial skill, a fundamental 
fact not unrelated to the presence of the British in Latin America. 

In the meantime, Professor Rippy’s book, while not analyzing some of the 
fundamental problems connected with the inflow of British capital into Latin 
America, does cover much information which is set out in a handy manner, 
and constitutes an important step forward in this field of study. 


Buenos Aires GuiIpo pi TELLA 


Renpics Fexs. American Business Cycles, 1865-1897. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. 244. $6.00.) 


This volume offers multum in parvo. In less than 250 pages, which also include 
a dozen illustrative charts, numerous explanatory foot-notes extending on 
occasion to half the printed page, two appendices and an Index, but regretfully, 
no separate bibliography, Professor Fels has executed an ambitious project in 
effective but modest fashion. The project is no less than the attempt to reveal 
the nature and prevalence of the business cycle, as distinguished from mere 
fluctuations in the American economy, for the last third of the nineteenth 
century. Without any apparent commitment to a particular school or type of 
cycle theory, the author’s primary interest lies in determining whether the 
actual economic experience of a given period is capable of explanation by any 
tentative body of theory, or, indeed, whether ‘business cycle theory is more 
like philosophy than science’, speculative rather than verifiable. 

Developing a rationale, if not an apologetic, of the business cycle, Professor 
Fels proceeds to effect a union of economic theory and economic history 
skillfully, and with a sure command of the complex historical materials and the 
subtle nuances of the theoretical factors. His achievement is perhaps more 
nearly a fruitful interchange than a complete fusion, since economic theory 
remains throughout the author’s major concern and guide. This avowed 
objective, moreover, dictates a twofold structure of the book. The first five 
chapters, comprising somewhat more than a third of the text, provide a dis- 
cussion of ‘Methodology’ and the construction of a ‘Theoretical Framework’, 
to be tested and applied in the historical part. These are, in turn, supplemented 
by a careful consideration of such related and relevant elements as ‘External 
Events’, and ‘Wage and Price Flexibility’. 

The result is an eclectic complex of theory, derived from a survey of the 
whole field, and compounded out of a revised version of Schumpeter, an 
admixture of Hicks, and a dash of Gordon. It constitutes, in accordance with 
the author’s intention, a flexible tool, capable of being shaped to the special 
requirements of each cycle to be examined. There is about the whole procedure 
a suggestion of Einsteinian relativity, in economic equivalents, both theory 
and cycle affecting each other’s dimensions and components. ‘The dua: problem 
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posed, and to be resolved, becomes, in fact, one of discovering a ‘tailor-made 
explanation’ of each business cycle, on the one hand, and of generalizing or 
rationalizing a theory suitable to all the cycles in question, on the other hand. 

This constitutes the burden and the purpose of the second and longer part 
of the work. In six chapters, Professor Fels analyzes, in considerable detail, 
both the differential and the common characteristics of the six cycles into 
which he divides the period, 1865—1897. These vary widely in duration, com- 
plexity, and intensity. Their range runs from the longest cycle, 1865-79, to a 
series of three brief ones, between 1888 and 1897. Space does not permit 
separate illustration or the questioning of specific and, on the whole, secondary 
items as, for example, the nature of the measure by which the severity of 
depression is determined. By what criteria, and for whom, is the long depression 
of the 1870s described as relatively mild? One is confronted at this point, to 
some extent, by the contrast between the continuity and qualitative uniqueness 
of historical experience, and the recurrent representativeness inherent in any 
theory of the business cycle. 

Professor Fels is probably aware of this dilemma, since in two separate 
chapters, one in each part of the book, he discusses the problem of ‘Long- 
Wave Depression’ and “The Depression of the Nineties’. In a final chapter of 
‘Conclusions’, the author summarizes, modestly and cautiously, the results of 
his explicit correlation of history and theory. After reviewing and comparing 
briefly the respective réle and relation of external events and internal forces in 
the evolution of the various cycles, he closes on a note of doubt whether any 
theory, even one as basic as Schumpeter’s, so well suited to the United States 
in the nineteenth century, could have equal validity for another era or other 
areas. In any event, he concludes, any such model or pattern of theory would 
have ‘to be so exceedingly general that it would have very little interest or use’. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 


M. TaLamona. Fluttuazioni edilizie e cicli economict: ricerche sul comportamento degh 
investimenti in abitazioni in Italia dal 1863 al 1945. (Roma: Instituto Nazionale 
per lo studio della congiuntura. 1958. Pp. 285. L.2500.) 


This work is devoted to the study of the so-called building cycle. The author 
starts from the publication by the Instituto Centrale di Statistica of the data recently 
calculated on the Italian national income and its components from 1861 to the 
present day. On the basis of this data the author investigates whether building 
cycles of the type described by J. R. Riggleman, C. D. Long and W. H. 
Newman in the United States and by A. R. Hall for Great Britain and Australia 
also existed in Italy and, if so, what were their characteristics. 

The volume divides into two parts. The first contains an exposition of 
current business cycle theories, with special reference to the building cycle, 
and describes the results achieved, especially in the United States and Great 
Britain, in the theoretical and factual analysis of the building cycle. The 
second part is devoted entirely to an analysis of the Italian data, conducted 
according to the methods of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
‘llustrated in the now classic Measuring Business Cycles by Burns and Mitchell. 

The main conclusion of Dr Talamona is that only in the final thirty years 
of the last century did the fluctuations in building activity in Italy conform 
to the typical schema of the building cycle. For this period, the author discerns 
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two cycles, the first from 1874 to 1894 with a peak in 1886, the second from 
1894 to 1911 with a peak in 1907. After 1918, in the author’s view, the building 
cycle in Italy lost its traditional characteristics; it became much shorter and 
less regular. 

There is no doubt that the volume represents an excellent contribution to 
the study of the building cycle. But it must be admitted that the general effect 
of the work is not entirely satisfactory. The first part, on the theory of the cycle, 
is too long and, in certain respects, too elementary. Nor are all the conclusions 
which Dr Talamona presents in the second section convincing. At least a more 
critical appraisement of the data on which they are based would have been 
appropriate. He seems to accept the data issued by the Instituto Centrale di 
Statistico as refined gold; but not all Italian economic historians are completely 
happy about these data. Moreover, even if one assumes that the statistics which 
provide the basis for Dr Talamona’s conclusions are good, it must be recognized 
that the conclusions themselves rest to a considerable degree on an exception- 
ally subjective choice of this or that year as the final date for a given building 
cycle. For example, for reasons which are not adequately explained, the 
author takes the years 1927 and 1933 as the terminal dates of the respective 
building cycles. But inspection of the graphs leaves the reader in doubt whether 
the fall in the curve at these dates represents merely the incidence—much 
accentuated—of the corresponding business cycles (in other respects the author 
in Table 10 regards these dates as the end of business cycles), and whether the 
end of the building cycle which started in 1918 did not in fact come only in 
1945. If this were in fact the case, it would vitiate one of Dr Talamona’s 
principal conclusions, that there was a shortening of the building cycle in 
Italy after the first world war. 

CarLo M. CIPoLLa 
Venice 


R. G. Axsron. Seaports South of Sahara. The achievements of an American Steamship 
Service. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1959. Pp. vi + 316. 
$6.00.) 

Professor Robert G. Albion holds the Gardiner Chair of Oceanic History and 

Affairs at Harvard. It is obvious from this book that he takes a comprehensive 

view of his subject matter and that its analysis must, of necessity, involve the 

use of a variety of techniques primarily of an historical economic and statistical 
nature. 

Professor Albion takes pains to point out in his introduction that there is a 
three-fold thread running throughout the narrative. First, there is an account 
of United States’ maritime policy since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century; secondly, a fairly detailed study of the commercial development 
(as seen through American eyes) area by area of the South, East and West 
African coasts; and thirdly, a more intimate study of the American shipping 
service to those regions inaugurated by the Shipping Board and carried on 
under the private ownership of the Farrell family. 

Taken separately these threads would make very odd reading, especially 
to a British reader. The economic historian might well ask why the work of 
such British pioneers as John Holt, Sir Alfred Jones and Sir George Goldie had 
been ignored. Without their efforts American trading contacts along the 
African coasts would certainly have had much less chance of success. Again, 
one might perhaps ask why, in the historical chapters dealing with competition 
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and freight rates, so obvious a source of information as that contained in the 
Minutes of Evidence appended to the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings had 
escaped the notice of the author. The business historian might ask whether the 
organization and policy of the Farrell interests were not at some stage affected 
by the policies and organization of British and other foreign firms engaged in 
the same trade. The economist, having read the most interesting chapter on 
trade promotion, might wonder whether the more recent efforts of successive 
British governments in matters of reciprocity and preferential treatment were 
activated under the delusion that African trade was the particular preserve 
of American business interests. 

It would obviously be unfair to push these hypothetical questions further. 
Professor Albion has not only written a most interesting book but has ably 
demonstrated the importance of his purpose in writing it. In the past, some 
American economists and some American political scientists have been 
critical of the United States’ policy of promoting trade by means of ‘essential’ 
trade routes and of supporting, by legislative action, the efforts of private 
operators on those routes. In order to obtain an objective picture of how this 
system has worked in practice Professor Albion examines the performance of a 
fairly typical American shipping company—the Farrell Line. With this 
understood, the reader finds that the threads in the story are interwoven in 
order to give the book a precise purpose. The primary aim is not that of 
obtaining an historical prospect of African trade or of understanding the 
intricate pattern of trade area by area, important as these studies may be. Nor 
is it the purpose of the author to create out of the achievements of an American 
shipping firm the ingredients of a house history. What Professor Albion has 
done par excellence is to show that oceanic history, whatever may be its com- 
ponents, can lead us objectively to an understanding of the complexities of 
American maritime development. 

For the United States, the sea route to Africa is ‘essential’. During the past 
four decades her trade with Africa has increased at a faster rate than with any 
other area in the world. American shipping companies are given every en- 
couragement to match their services to the potential growth of the market as 
well as to participate in the economic development of the markets which they 
serve. In other words, Professor Albion has shown just how this liaison between 
the government, the market and the private company can promote a rapid 
expansion in trade in a supposedly underdeveloped area in the world. Po- 
litically and economically Africa is an awakening giant and if, in the future, 
the commercial interests in this country are to withstand the dynamic oppor- 
tunism of the Americans in that vast market, our traders and shipping compa- 
nies might well profit from studying the lessons and the ‘know how’, so ably 
presented in this book. 


University of Liverpool F, E. Hype 


A. E. Sararian. The Canadian Economy in the Great Depression. Canadian Studies 
in Economics, Number 11. (Toronto: University of ‘Toronto Press; 
London: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xii + 185. 28s.) 


This study of the depression of the 1930s as it was experienced in Canada is on 
the borderline between economic history and short-run cyclical analysis. ‘The 
author’s purpose is to explain the reasons for the exceptional severity of the 
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decline in economic activity in Canada and for the very incomplete nature of 
the recovery up to 1937. Prudently, he adopts a broad frame of reference, one 
which enables him to take account of long-run developments in the Canadian 
economy, of external as well as internal determinants of Canadian economic 
activity, and of the experience of particular Canadian industries. This breadth 
of coverage, however, is not attained without cost: the costs in this case are a 
diffuseness of argument, a loss of analytic precision, and a tendency for the 
presentation to degenerate at times into a descriptive chronicle. 

The book is a revised version of a doctoral dissertation written under the 
supervision of R. A. Gordon and reflects Gordon’s insistence on the comple- 
mentary use of history, statistics, and theory in the study of particular cycles. 
On the statistical side Safarian makes competent use of the excellent compi- 
lations of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, supplementing them whenever 
possible by longer-term historical time series such as Buckley’s estimates of 
capital formation. The theoretical tools utilized are standard items, but it is 
refreshing to find them used with such sophistication. There is none of the 
mechanical model-building—Tinkertoy economics—that the concepts of the 
multiplier and the accelerator have often encouraged. 

What distinguishes the analysis is the way in which the author sets the 
particular cyclical episode under study within its historical conjuncture. In a 
sense he works from the long period back to the short—an approach which 
economic historians are bound to prefer to its more fashionable alternative. 
The point of view is reminiscent of Schumpeter, with its emphasis on inno- 
vations and investment opportunities. The particular hypotheses _ tested, 
however, seem to reflect the ideas of Alvin Hansen and the ‘secular stagnation’ 
theorists. Thus the severity of the decline in Canada is related to the fact that 
by 1930 western settlement had been largely completed. The great surge of 
autonomous investment in wheat and railways that had sustained the Canadian 
economy between 1900 and 1913 had lost much of its impetus in the 1920s 
and by 1930 had dwindled to insignificance. At the same time the opportunities 
for autonomous investment in the new industries that developed in the 1920s 
(pulp and paper, base metals, hydro-electricity, and automobiles) had been 
thoroughly exploited by 1930, leaving no large backlogs of investment oppor- 
tunities to cushion the downswing and expedite the recovery. Recovery in 
Canada depended on recovery abroad, but the stimulating effect of recovery 
in Canadian exports was limited by the incomplete reconstruction of the 
international trading and financial system, by continuing excess capacity, 
high liquidity preference, and high inventory ratios, and by the failure of 
autonomous investment to revive. Domestic recovery policies were admittedly 
ill-conceived, but the major factors inhibiting a revival of economic activity 
were outside Canadian control, either because they depended on policies in 
other countries or because they were contingent upon the appearance of new 
investment opportunities. Short-run difficulties were hard to deal with largely 
because they coincided in time with the end of one phase of long-run develop- 
ment and the beginning of a new one. 

The study suggests an interpretation of the great depression that may have 
wider relevance. It makes sense, for Canada at least, to regard the whole 
period up to 1930 as part of the nineteenth century, and the type of economic 
development taking place in that period as characteristically nineteenth century 
in character. Revival of economic activity, when it occurred, took place ina 
new framework of international relations, was based on a new complex of 
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innovations, and was accompanied by new fashions in economic theory and 
policy. In retrospect the crisis of 1929-30 begins to look less like just another 
cyclical downturn, rather more severe than its predecessors, and more like 
one of the great watersheds of modern economic history. 


Umiversity of California, Riverside Hucu G. J. AITKEN 
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